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It is with the deepest regret that we record here the 
death of our General Editor, Professor John J. Parry. 
He served The Journal of English and Germanic Philol- 
ogy for twelve years with a selfless, untiring energy, and 
many scholars, at home and abroad, must feel strongly 
their debt to him. 

Deyr fé, deyia fraendr, 
deyr sialfr it sama; 
ek veit einn, at aldri deyr: 
démr um daudan hvern. 
Hévamél, 77. 




















DESIGN FOR TERROR IN THE PURGING OF HEOROT 


CERTAIN features of Beowulf’s combats with the monsters of the mere 
are generally thought to have assumed their form in the epic as a con- 
sequence of imperfect understanding, by the poet or his predecessors, 
of the situations and motivations of the underlying folk tale. This po- 
sition, just or not, does not afford a reasonable basis for depreciation of 
the poet’s narrative. From the aesthetic point of view, the author’s 
comprehension or incomprehension of the logic of the folk tale is un- 
important: all that is relevant is the quality of the story, as he has told 
it: its power to move the imagination strongly and truly. If we apply 
this criterion to his story of the purging of Heorot, I think we shall find 
that the features in question owe their shape not so much to “‘confu- 
sion” or “blurring” as to the conscious artistry of a poet who manipu- 
lated his material wisely and effectively to his purpose.! 

This is essentially the position of Professor J. R. Hulbert and Pro- 
fessor R. M. Lumiansky,? who have advanced very significantly our 
understanding of the poet’s procedures, and have challenged Klaeber’s 
assertion that the narrative of the fight with Grendel is monotonous, 
unexciting, and devoid of suspense.’ I should go further: the account 
of Beowulf’s combats with Grendel and his dam reveals a deliberate 
design for terror, carefully planned and admirably executed. 

The several forecasts of Beowulf’s victory over Grendel, which 
Klaeber deprecates as destructive of suspense, are so blanketed by the 
oppressive sense of fear that the brief release from tension which each 
affords only increases the hearer’s responsiveness to each succeeding 
shock. Suspense can be maintained without withholding all knowledge 
of an action’s outcome until the final moment: it resides in the degree 
and quality of emotional tension imposed upon the listener; in the ef- 
fective prolongation of the conflict between fear and hope. That con- 
flict must engross the imagination, must tax its capacity to endure, but 

! The relation of Beowulf’s combats with monsters to folk tale are most admirably 
discussed by W. W. Lawrence. See his paper “The Haunted Mere in Beowulf,” in 
PMLA, xxv (1912), 208-45; and Beowulf and Epic Tradition (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1928), pp. 175-87. Cf. R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, an Introduction 
Cambridge University Press, 1932), pp. 62 ff., 451 ff.; and Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf and 
the Fight at Finnsburg, 3d ed. (Boston, 1950), pp. 154, 155, 182-83, 185. 

2 James R. Hulbert, “Beowulf and the Classical Epic,” MP, xiv (1946), 65-75; 


R. M. Lumiansky, “The Dramatic Audience in Beowulf,” JEGP, 11 (1952), 545-50. 
3 Beowulf, 3d ed., Introduction, pp. lii, lvii. 
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must never exceed its limits of toleration.‘ Too much unrelieved horror 
blunts the response, and induces incredulity or indifference. 

Through much of the narrative that precedes Beowulf’s encounter 
with Grendel, the bloody evidence of the ogre’s power and ferocity had 
been piling up. He had ravaged Heorot for twelve years, and de- 
stroyed the best of Hrothgar’s thanes. Again and again the conse- 
quences of his implacable blood-thirst had been stressed, most elo- 
quently near the end of Hrothgar’s first speech to Beowulf (ll. 473 
88). All this was vibrant in the recollection of the poet’s hearers, who 
had no need to exercise the “‘willing suspension of disbelief.”” For them, 
monsters of Grendel’s kind lurked ever in the night shadows, waiting 
to ensnare and devour. After the repeated reports of his persecutions 
their nerves were stretched taut; and as Beowulf lay down to await the 
demon, they were subjected to fresh strain by the ominous statement 
of the controlled fear of the hero’s men: 


Nénig heora bdhte, pet hé panon scolde 

eft eardlufan fre gesécean, 

folc opde fréoburh, ber hé aféded wes; 

ac hie hefdon gefriinen, pet hie @r té fela micles 

in bém winsele weldéa6 fornam, 

Denigea léode. (691-96a) 


At this point, when Grendel is merely expected, the poet offers his 
first assurance that Beowulf will prevail. It does not so much allay fear 
as it prepares the listener to experience freshly and keenly the dreadful 
impact of Grendel’s advance on Heorot; it must have been all but for- 
gotten in the course of the ogre’s nerve-shredding progress (702) 
724a). 

“Some enthusiasts,’’ Klaeber observes, ‘“‘have found the threefold 
bell-like announcement of Grendel’s approach a highly dramatic de- 
vice.’ Its purpose has been more clearly, if not fully, perceived by 
Miss Bartlett.® It is not bell-like, nor repetitive; it is a hair-raising de- 
piction of death on the march. Its form is an extension of the variation, 
transcending in every way the customary uses of that device. In each 
of the three statements of Grendel’s movement toward the hall the 


* Hulbert (0). cit., pp. 70-71) has an excellent discussion of suspense in Beowulf, 


and points out (p. 71) that “it is astonishingly naive in the critics . . . toimply that . 
precognition destroys suspense. . . . But in the work of a skilful artist its use results in 


building suspense as to how the end will be reached, as to the motives of an action or the 
effect of it upon the characters, or as to some other element in the events.” 

5 Op. cit., Notes, p. 154. 

® Adeline Courtney Bartlett, Te Larger Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
(Columbia University Press, 1935), pp. 49-50. 
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verb com—the only purely repetitive element—.s followed by a differ- 
ent infinitive of motion; the designation of the subject is also varied. 
Grendel’s ruthless intent is implicit in the first statement (7020-7032), 
vigorously asserted in the second (712 ff.), and expanded into an ap- 
palling declaration of his delight in prospective slaughter after the 
third (730b—-734a). Three several, distinct stages of the action are here 
set forth. This is not the familiar static trick of poetic convention; it 
is dynamic and progressive. Each successive statement of Grendel’s 
oncoming represents an advance in time, in movement, in emotional 
force; each shows an increase over the preceding in the use of horrific 
detail; each imposes increased strain upon the audience. 

Grendel is first seen moving through the dark: four of the six words 
that announce him evoke fear: ‘‘Cém on wanre niht scridan sceadu- 
genga’”’ (702b—-703a). Tension is then eased with the assurance that 
God could, if He would, thwart Grendel’s purpose, and that Beowulf 
holds faithful vigil. Then, all at once, the monster is closer: he moves 
down from the mist-shrouded moor. His advance is emphasized by the 
vigorous verb wéd: he strides with baleful haste and murder in his heart; 
he knows where the hall stands, with the knowledge of murderous ex- 
perience. 

Whatever comfort lies in the poet’s comment (718-19) that this 
time Grendel will meet fierce resistance is instantly and dreadfully 
stifled: Grendel is at the portal. At the touch of his palms the iron bars 
give way; ‘‘meaning murder, he wrenched open the mouth of the dwell- 
g.”’ He stands there, shockingly visible: 


Rabe efter pon 


ll 


on fagne flor féond treddode, 

éode yrremdd; him of éagum stéd 

ligge gelicost léoht unféger. 

Geseah hé in recede rinca manige, 

swefan sibbegedriht samod etgedere, 

magorinca héap. pa his méd 4hldg; 

mynte bet hé gedélde, ér pon deg cw6me, 

atol agléca anra gehwylces 

lif wid lice, pa him 4lumpen wes 

wistfylle wén. (724-34) 


As he towers there in his monstrous might, his eyes like flame, and 
laughter on his ugly lips, the poet once more reassures us: 


Ne wes bat wyrd pa gén, 
bat hé ma mdste manna cynnes 
Sicgean ofer pa niht. (7346-362) 
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Even this does not dissolve suspense: it scarcely softens the horror 
of the nightmare spectacle within the hall. Indeed, we are instantly 
plunged into terror almost unbearable: 


Né pet se agléca yldan bodhte, 

ac hé geféng hraSe forman side 

sl@pendne rinc, slat unwearnum, 

bat banlocan, bléd édrum dranc, 

synsnédum swealh; sdna hefde 

unlyfigendes eal gefeormod, 

fét ond folma. (739-45a) 


The slaughter of Hondscio is the culminating horror in an ascend- 
ing sequence, which has been carefully constructed, from the first an- 
nouncement of Grendel’s appearance, through the successive stages of 
his progress and with increasingly vivid revelations of his mounting 
fury, to his ghastly entry into the hall. After all this, the poet could not 
permit Beowulf to come to grips with him at once. All this terror must 
find its climax in death; it demands a victim, lest we lose conviction of 
its reality. It does not matter that, in the folk tale, the hero’s com- 
panions must fail before he can attack. This is no longer folk tale. In 
Beowulf Hondscio died so that the poet’s audience might have final 
demonstration of the hideous fury of the foe whom the hero must now 
face. The adverbs hrade and séna are meant to convey the unexpected 
swiftness of Grendel’s first attack: it was too swift to permit Beowulf’s 
intervention.’ 

Once Beowulf seizes Grendel, the monster never regains the offen- 
sive; he struggles only to escape. At this point, as Mr. Lumiansky has 
shown,*® the poet finds new means to prolong suspense. The locked 
combatants reel back and forth, smashing benches, shaking the very 
structure of the house, which resounds with fearful din. The Geats 
strive to help their lord; the Danes, unable to see the trend of con- 
flict, are terrified by the tumult and the anguished screams of Grendel. 
The fight now has two audiences: the Danes and Geats, who hear or 


7 Lines 736b—738 cannot mean that Beowulf deliberately allowed Hondscio to die 
in order that he himself might observe Grendel’s mode of attack. Such conduct would 
be utterly inconsistent with his character as the poet has disclosed it, and would have 
horrified the poet’s audience. These lines must mean that Beowulf, expecting the first 
attack to be directed against himself, was waiting to see how Grendel would bear him- 
self under Beowulf’s sudden counterattack. Gefaran can mean “conduct one’s self” as 
well as “proceed”; and under is never used in the poem in the sense of “‘in the course of” 
(attending circumstance). This relation is expressed by the dative without preposition: 
e.g., hwyder helriinan hwyrfium scripad, |. 163. 

8 Op. cit., p. 546. 
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behold directly; and those who, listening to or reading the poet’s lines, 
participate sympathetically in the sensations of the dramatic on- 
lookers, and yet possess fuller perception of the outcome. The poet 
plays upon the nerves of both audiences through the generalized effect 
of confused and violent movement and the frightening effects of sound. 
At last all strain is removed by the announcement of Beowulf’s vic- 
tory, as the giant’s arm is torn from its socket. Grendel flees; Beowulf 
hangs up the arm in token of triumph. 

Throughout the narrative, the forecasts of the hero’s victory are 
overlaid by the effects of fear, until the clear statement of Grendel’s 
mortal hurt merges with the chant of triumph. Though the issue is 
really not in doubt after Grendel feels the power of Beowulf’s grip, the 
rising horror of all that has gone before, culminating in the almost in- 
tolerable moment of Hondscio’s death, extends its emotional force over 
the entire struggle, and thus prolongs the conflict between fear and 
hope. Even when Grendel’s anguished howls should give us certainty, 
the very evidence of his defeat is turned into a new source of terror 
through the panic it arouses among the Danes. The poet reinforces 
this effect by making much of the shattering impact of the combat 
upon the hall, which the Danes had thought too strongly built to be so 
shaken; and by stressing the futility of the efforts of the Geats to aid 
their lord against the invulnerable troll. These evidences of Grendel’s 
awesome strength, coming as they do when the issue is almost decided, 
both stimulate the subsiding fear of the listener and add to the glory 
of Beowulf’s achievement. 


II 


The closeness of the resemblance between Beowulf’s monster-slay- 
ings in Denmark and the corresponding exploits of Grettir renders 
their differences of special value for the study of our poet’s treatment 
of his material; no other version of the folktale is sufficiently similar 
to be of comparable service. The more important points of contrast 
between Beowulf and Grettissaga are in the character of the second 
combat, in its setting, and in the nature of its connection with the 
first. Professor Lawrence has shown that the saga preserves the primi- 
tive conception of the monsters’ lair: a cave behind a mountain water- 
fall.* In Beowulf this original conception is masked by the introduction 
of features of moorland, fen, and sea; the Anglo-Saxons were un- 
familiar with great waterfalls. Nevertheless the account of the 


* See note 1, supra. 
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Haunted Mere in Beowulf is, as Mr. Lawrence says, “‘one of the finest 
pieces of description in all Anglo-Saxon poetry.’’!® 

In Beowulf the scene is vivid and richly imagined: the poet has 
created a setting magnificently terrible, most appropriate to the sav- 
age adventure which it frames. Its very wealth and grouping of un- 
canny elements provides an atmosphere in which combat with super- 
natural and horrible creatures assumes an inevitable rightness. In Pro- 
fessor Hulbert’s words, the poet put together such details as “would 
arouse a feeling of gruesomeness, horror, and foreboding.’ He pre- 
sumably enriched, and certainly ordered, such descriptive detail as he 
found in his sources to this artistic end. 

In Grettissaga the fight with the giant in the cave is lamely intro- 
duced and anticlimactic. The hero has no compelling reason for explor- 
ing the waterfall; he stumbles on the giant sitting in his den, and fin- 
ishes him off without much trouble. The poet of Beowulf made his 
hero’s second fight more perilous than the first, and gave it a logical 
and emotional justification admirably tight and strong. His handling 
of this second combat is skillfully linked with the killing of Grendel; 
the separation of the two fights by the long and beautifully imagined 
scene of the feast in Heorot lends the force of tragic contrast to the in- 
cursion of Grendel’s dam and the killing of Aeschere. 

Deliverance from long affliction had given the Danes a new and re- 
laxing sense of security, upon which the violence of fresh, unforeseen 
murder falls with greater horror. In its contrast to the slower, rising 
fearfulness of Grendel’s approach, the ogress’s swift, stealthy on- 
slaught and instant departure, unhindered by the frantic resistance of 
the Danes, impose sudden, dreadful fear. The grief and despair of 
Hrothgar are finely represented: in face of them, the innocent irony of 
Beowulf’s salutation imparts a shocking touch of felicitous infelicity. 
Entering Hrothgar’s presence in ignorance of what has happened, he 
asks whether the king has had a good night’s rest! 

There is further, most significant contrast in the circumstances of 
the two combats: Grendel had been trapped in the hall; his dam must 
be sought out in her own uncanny reaim. Hrothgar’s account of this 
“hidden land” ascribes to it every forbidding aspect of nature, and ar- 
rays these aspects to stress their terror and danger. The region is 
lonely, savage, the natural abode of powers of evil. The terrain pro- 


10 Beowulf and Epic Tradition, p. 183. 
‘tJ. R. Hulbert, “A Note on the Psychology of the Beowulf Poet,” in Studies in 
English Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), p. 193. 
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tects its wicked denizens, and accords with their nature. Even the 
stag, pursued from afar, will die in the jaws of the hounds rather than 
seek refuge there. Every feature shocks the imagination; and that 
‘fearful wonder, fire in the flood,’ deals the last shock to the rational 
mind. Hrothgar’s speech ends with a kind of shudder: 


“Nii is se red gelang 


eft et pé dnum. Eard git ne const, 

frécne stéwe, dér pi findan miht 

sinnigne secg; séc gif pi dyrre! 

Ic pé pa fehde féo léanige, 

ealdgestréonum, swa ic ér dyde, 

wundnum golde, gyf pi on weg cymest!”’ (1376b-82) 


Using again a variation in larger narrative units, the poet re-em- 
phasizes the fearful nature of the monsters’ lair and its approaches in 
his account of the march to it: another exploitation of the dramatic 
audience. The frightening aspects of the setting are impressed upon the 
listener more vividly through the. revelation of their impact on the 
Danes and Geats as they traverse the region. The climax is reached 
when they come suddenly upon ‘mountain trees overhanging the 


hoary rock, a joyless wood,” with bloody, troubled water standing be- 
low—and encounter in this place of fear the head of Aeschere. The 
dead man’s head, the bloody water, the grisly creatures swimming in 
the mere, are features unanticipated in Hrothgar’s description; they 
give the scene its final, unexampled terror. 
? The mood of dread which the poet thus imposed upon his audience 
‘ is the more successfully realized and maintained through its effect 
f upon Beowulf, who, in traversing the haunted land, had experienced 
f its every shock. He is now no longer the fully confident warrior who 
had said to Hrothgar: 
e “ Aris, rices weard, uton hrabe féran, 
Grendles magan gang scéawigan. 
f Ic hit bé gehate: nd hé on helm losab, 
né on foldan fepm, né on fyrgenholt, 
. né on gyfenes grund, ga bér hé wille!”’ (1390-94) 
is 
r- His courage is unshaken; but his diminished confidence is shown in 
is his careful preparations for battle—his assumption of full armor and 
)- his acceptance of Unferth’s sword. This contrasts sharply with his 


earlier refusal to use weapons against Grendel. Clearly the poet meant 
to prepare his hearers for a struggle much more dangerous than that 
with Grendel. Beowulf’s address to Hrothgar after he has armed like- 


in 
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wise implies that he is less certain of victory than he had been before 
the earlier fight. Though he had then considered the possibility of 
death, his request that Hrothgar send his corselet to Hygelac if Gren- 
del should prevail is far less urgent and moving than his plea to the 
king as he prepares to plunge into the mere: 


“Gebenc na, se méra maga Healfdenes, 
snottra fengel, nii ic eom sides fis, 
goldwine gumena, hwet wit ged sprécon, 
gif ic et pearfe pinre scolde 
aldre linnan, bet 30 mé 4 were 
fordgewitenum on feeder stéle. 
Wes bi mundbora minum magobegnum, 
hondgesellum, gif mec hild nime; 
swylce pi 64 madmas, pé bi mé sealdest, 
Hrddgar léofa, Higelace onsend. 
Meg bonne on bém golde ongitan Géata dryhten, 
geséon sunu Hrédles, ponne hé on pet sinc starad, 
pet ic gumcystum godne funde 
béaga bryttan, bréac ponne mdste ... .” (1474-87) 


Thus the poet sought to arouse in his hearers a more fearful appre- 
hension for the hero’s safety in the second fight than in the first; and 
Grendel’s mother indeed proved the more formidable adversary. Yet, 
in recounting her raid on Heorot, he had told us that she was less terri- 
ble than Grendel by just so much as a woman is weaker than a warrior. 
Klaeber finds this inconsistent with the facts, and explains it as ‘“‘an 
endeavor to discredit the unbiblical notion of a woman’s superiority.” 

There is no inconsistency. In herself, Grendel’s dam is weaker than 
her son; and so she shows herself in action—weaker, yet much more 
dangerous. It is evidence of her lesser strength that, whereas Grendel 
had boldly broken into Heorot and, on his first raid, killed thirty 
thanes, she crept stealthily into the hall and killed but one. What 
made her dangerous was the conditions under which she must be met, 
the chances of a struggle that must be waged on her ground. The poet’s 
twofold description of her realm, and his emphasis on Beowulf’s arm- 
ing, were intended to make his audience aware of these special dan- 
gers, and to underline their terrors. 

They become sharply explicit in the narrative of the fight. Beowulf 
must dive into the gloomy depths and swim amidst their perils, his 


2 Op. cit., p. 181. 
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sight blurred by the water. His foe is in her element, and sees him 
clearly. Before he is aware of her she seizes him, and her talons grope 
for his flesh. He cannot free his arms; as she drags him down, sea- 
beasts assail him. Yet, when they reach her subaqueous hall, where 
firelight and the absence of water enable him to see and he can get foot- 
ing, he breaks free and brings his sword down upon her head. His 
blade fails; he casts it aside and grapples with her. At once his superior 
strength is evident: he flings her down, and is having all the best of it 
until he stumbles and falls. Instantly she throws herself upon him and 
hacks at him with her knife. His mail protects him; yet he must have 
died if he had not thrown her off, and through God’s grace caught 
sight of a marvellous sword, with which he cuts off her head. 

So, although Grendel’s dam is weaker than Grendel, the circum- 
stances of the fight are so shaped that Beowulf’s peril is greater, his 
victory harder won, than in his earlier combat with her mightier son. 
For all her ferocity and aggressiveness, the ogress’s physical strength 
would have been insufficient to give him a hard fight if, like Grendel, 
she had had to meet him in Heorot. It is her initial advantage, gained 
by seizing him unaware in the water, and his stumble and fall when 
victory is almost in his grasp, that almost cost him his life; at all other 
stages of his fight with her, Beowulf has her on the defensive. What 
gives the combat its quality of singular danger, and brings the hero 
close to death, is that he must fight under conditions which, at two 
critical points, make it impossible for him to exert his full strength. 
These are purely the conditions of the setting, the dangerous aspects 
of the mere. In the narrative of the fight the poet makes practical use 
of them, as he had earlier used the visible awesomeness of the perilous 
region to instill terror. In the whole adventure, from Hrothgar’s de- 
scription of the monstrous realm to, and beyond, Beowulf’s victory, 
there is perfect coherence and artistic unity. 

Here again, as effectively as in the fight with Grendel, the poet 
plays upon his two audiences. This time he avoids any forecast of vic- 
tory until Beowulf throws the ogress off and sees the magic sword: he 
intended the sense of the hero’s deadly danger to dominate the imagi- 
nation of his hearers until the moment that the means of victory, and 
the victorious stroke, are at hand. Even after Beowulf’s triumph there 
is still, as Mr. Lumiansky has shown, a secondary suspense. The Danes 
and Geats, who have long awaited the issue on the brink of the mere, 
unable to guess the course of combat, see the water stained with blood, 
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and believe Beowulf has perished. Sick at heart, the Danes go back to 
Heorot; the Geats, though without hope, remain.” 

Like the Danes in Beowulf, so in Gretlissaga the priest Steinn, 
whom Grettir has left to guard the rope by which he means to climb 
to safety, sees blood in the stream, and thinking Grettir dead, goes 
home. His departure is later declared by Grettir, and admitted by him- 
self, to be a rather shabby trick. In the ‘‘Bear’s Son”’ folk tale, the 
hero’s companions treacherously abandon him. The poet of Beowulf 
absolves the Danes of blame: since they can be of no help to the hero, 
no discredit attaches to their departure. Indeed, since they suppose 
their champion slain, they must be thought of as anticipating further 
persecution by the ogress, and so have a claim upon our sympathy. 
The desperate loyalty of the Geats affords an opportunity for dramat- 
ic contrast with their joy and pride when Beowulf swims to the sur- 
face, bearing Grendel’s head and the hilt of the magic sword: 


Eodon him ba tdgéanes, Gode pancodon, 
SrVSlic begna héap, béodnes gefégon, 
pes be hi hyne gesundne geséon mdston.... (1626-28) 


This contrast is followed by a second and a third. The exultant 
Geats enter Heorot with Beowulf’s spoils, as the Danes sit in despair. 
Beowulf’s appearance alive is so unexpected that, for a long moment 
after he has announced his victory, Hrothgar is speechless. The emo- 
tional reversal imparts an almost stricken solemnity to the king’s 
grave speech of gratitude and admonition. 

This is the veritable manner of epic, of the poetry of conscious art. 
The moment of Hrothgar’s silence" is like the ‘‘spellbound silence” of 
Alcinous and his court at the close of Odysseus’s narrative. It is made 
possible, and Beowulf’s achievement gains immeasurably in lustre, 
by the poet’s lofty conception of the motives and conduct of the 


Danes. 


'3 C, W. von Sydow, in his concern to prove that Beowulf’s monster-quellings do 
not derive from the Bear’s Son tale, was forced to regard the departure of the Danes 
from the mere as a calculated effect: convinced of Beowulf’s death by the blood-stained 
water, they experience a dramatic revulsion of feeling when Beowulf appears in Heorot 
alive and victorious. (“Beowulf och Bjarke,” in Studier i nordisk filologi, xtv (Helsing- 
fors, 1923), 27-28. 

‘4 The long break between Hrodgar madelode (1. 1687) and the first words of the 
speech (1700) is unprecedented in the poem, and is surely intended to convey more 
than the king’s interest in the sword hilt. The rephrasing of the formula for speaking 
(Dad se wisa sprec, |. 16986) and the parenthetical swigedon ealle (16996) suggest that the 
poet was concerned to impress upon his audience the emotional shock of Beowulf’s ap- 
pearance on the scene. 
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III 


Obviously we cannot describe with confidence the precise relation 
of the poet’s narrative to its sources, since we do not know what these 
sources were, or in what form they reached him. We know only that 
the ultimate source was a folk tale, to which “both the ‘Bear’s Son’ 
story and the ‘Hand and the Child’ story show certain resemblances,” 
and that the version known to the poet of Beowulf, or one very close 
to it, also lies back of the Sandhaugar adventure in Grettissaga. The 
saga has reversed the roles of the two monsters, and made the female 
troll the invader of the hall; but it preserves the original conception 
of the female as the more dangerous adversary. In consequence the 
saga narrative ends in anticlimax, as the story in Beowulf does not. 
This may account, in some degree, for the preservation in Grettissaga 
of the more primitive waterfall setting of the second combat. A fight 
so little dangerous to the hero as Grettir’s struggle with the male troll 
demands no imagery of terror. 

The whole quality of Beowulf’s adventures in Denmark reflects the 
taste and power of a distinguished poet. Whether or not he understood 
the situations and motivations of folk tale, he knew how to tell a noble 
story. The means by which he sustains the conflict between fear and 
hope in the two combats are surely in large part of his own devising: 
the peculiar terror which envelops Beowulf’s combats is his creation. 
Such of its elements as are found in analogues have no comparable 
force or concentration. We may surely regard as the epic poet’s con- 
tribution the dreadful march of Grendel on the hall in its three stages; 
the dramatic utilization of Grendel’s appearance within the door; the 
horrific exploitation of the devouring of Hondscio; and the fine use of 
the dramatic audience. Since his sources must have been compara- 
tively brief, many of the details of the landscape of the mere must have 
been original with him: certainly their excellent ordering to induce ter- 
ror, the discovery of Aeschere’s head just where the horror of the 
scene culminates, and the effect of these things on the hero’s mood, 
must be original with the poet. The very scope of epic permitted him 
to make the most of his story; but his clear perception of the possibili- 
ties latent in his material, and the skill with which he developed them, 
justify Professor Malone’s wise and courageous affirmation that the 
author of Beowulf “was surely as great an artist, in every sense, as 


Chaucer.’’® 
° ARTHUR G. BRODEUR 


University of California, Berkeley 


Chambers, Beowulf, an Introduction, p. 484. 
16 In a review in MLN, txrv (1949), 191. 





GOTTFRIED KELLER’S USE OF PROVERBS AND 
PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS 


NUMEROUS studies extol Keller’s preéminence in the novelle. His mas- 
tery in technique is unquestioned. The various products of his pen 
have been subjected to careful analysis and scrutiny. However, a 
study of his use of the proverb as a literary and stylistic device, at- 
tempting to relate him in this respect to the social class from which he 
came, has as yet not been undertaken. Friedrich Seiler in his Deutsche 
Sprichwirterkunde' makes a brief reference to our author; having 
stressed the wealth of proverbs in Jeremias Gotthelf, he claims: 
“ ..arm ist sein gréSerer Landsmann und Nachfolger Gottfried 
Keller.” One must agree with Seiler when he says that Keller employs 
‘“‘vemeindeutsche”’ proverbs, but disagree with his further statement: 
‘ .,. und auch diese nicht hiufig.” No one surely would want to 
maintain that artistic employment of more than 450 proverbs would 
bespeak an infrequent use. Seiler lists 20 rather uncommon ones, but 
the ratio of proverbs to number of pages in his early writings and in his 
last work, as will be seen, may be considered excessively high. 

Keller was, of course, a “‘Mann aus dem Volke,”’ as he called him- 
self. The themes, plots, and characters of his stories give only too 
vivid evidence of the fact that their author originated amid that solid 
mass of citizens which, in German, is generally designated as “‘das 
Volk.” While proverbs are not the exclusive property of the common 
people, they do seem nonetheless more current among them. There is 
in Keller’s works a noticeable attempt gradually to rise above the 
views and expressions of the common people to universality in both 
theme and style, except that toward the very end of his life he reverts 
to his origins. 

The proverb, no matter how one may define it, is in a certain sense 
a cliché of thought and speech. It is the crystallization of a people’s 
character, temperament, feelings, opinions, customs, and actions. In 
other words, it may be regarded as the norm of a people’s conduct, the 
conscience of its deliberations, and its motto in popular parlance. Thus 
it often expresses a generally accepted doctrine, or it may contain a 
common folk experience. Scholarly opinion agrees that in essense and 
content the proverb is social rather than national, that it is a “‘product 
of the masses ..., constantly applicable, and appealing because it 


! Miinchen, 1922 (pp. 63-64). 
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bears a semblance of universal truth.’” Its greatest and most impor- 
tant characteristic seems to be popularity; it is “‘an index to what peo- 
ple regard as true, something growing out of their ideals of life and 
conduct” ;* it is accepted by the people like ‘‘Miinze’’—currency.® The 
relative frequency and variety of occurrences within the works of a 
particular author do prove therefore how dependent he is on the ethics 
and psychology of the folk to which he belongs. 

In Keller’s treatment of the proverb, it is almost as if he had known 
Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son: ‘‘Proverbial expressions and 
trite sayings are the flower of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. A man of 
fashion never has recourse to proverbs... that is according to the 
usage of the best companies.’ This expresses, to be sure, the senti- 
ment of the eighteenth century, yet it seems as if the Swiss nineteenth- 
century author had taken this counsel more and more to heart after 
his first attempts at writing. There is a marked diminution in the num- 
ber of proverbs; it reaches almost the vanishing point as Keller attains 
highest artistic perfection. This gradual rise above the views and ex- 
pressions of the common people whom he delineates is also synony- 
mous with the refinement, perfection, and individualism within the 
author. In his letters a similar development is noticeable. 


I 


In his very first narrative work, Der griine Heinrich (1854),’ with 
which the Berlin student “learned to write” and in which a young 
bourgeois flounders about trying by all means to make something of 
himself and to rise above his own class and milieu, Keller uses the 
thought patterns of his class in great variety and abundance. Here are 
more than 130 proverbs and proverbial expressions within 698 pages 
of text. But an even higher ratio, one proverb for almost every two 
pages of text, predominates in the early Leule von Seldwyla (1856). 
Here Keller seems to search even more; he seems still more closely 
bound up with the experiences of his class, and frequently, if not all 
too frequently, his characters reflect these feelings. Hence we find the 

2 B. J. Whiting, “The Nature of the Proverb,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, x1v (1932), 278. 

3M. M. Bryant, “Proverbs and How to Collect Them,” Publications of the American 
Dialect Society, No. 4 (1945), p. 3 ff. 

4 Bryant, p. 12. 

5K. F. W. Wander, Deutsches S prichwirterlexikon (Leipzig, 1867), 1, v. 

6 Letters written by the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son, Letter CXCV (London, Sep- 
tember 27, O. S. 1749). 


7 This study is based on Gottfried Keller’s Werke, ed. Max Zollinger (Stuttgart: 
Bong, n.d.). 
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constant introduction of ‘‘old saws” and the occasional heaping up of 
phrases voicing the genuine philosophy of the common people. They 
may well be considered as making for ‘‘realistische Heimatkunst.’’ 
Even the brief introduction by the author concludes with the common 
saying: ‘‘Mifiiggang ist aller Laster Anfang.’’ As everything else 
within these stories, the frequent occurrence of popular sayings points 
to the intimate connection the author had with his native land. 

It is important, however, to call attention to the fact that the very 
first story within this cycle, Pankraz der Schmoller, is almost complete- 
ly devoid of proverbs, in contrast to the others which abound in them. 
Keller himself did realize the earthiness prevailing toa large extent in 
his Heinrich and soon came to realize that a novelle will differ stylisti- 
cally from a biographical novel. With boundless, untiring effort he had 
ventured into something new, but his Pankraz as yet remained a singu- 
lar achievement; the next three stories prove only too forcibly that 
Keller was deeply rooted in those original popular notions which con- 
tinue to live in the fairy tale, legend, and proverb.® In the stories fol- 
lowing Pankraz, genuine Swiss atmosphere prevails again with a vivid- 
ness and concreteness of style which is rivaled only by the truth of feel- 
ing and observation. 

The number of proverbs begins to taper off in the last story of the 
first Seldwyla collection, Spiegel das Katzchen. However, here as in the 
first two stories of Seldwyla JJ, the author has taken a proverb as his 
very theme. These three stories are attempts to prove either the origin 
of a proverbial expression, as in Spiegel, or they are corroborations of 
the truth contained in a given proverb, as is the case with the other 
two. The ratio of proverbs to number of pages in Spiegel is 11 to 42; in 
Kleider machen Leute and Der Schmied seines Gliickes the ratios are 12 
to 37 and 12 to 24, respectively. 

A real change occurs with Dietegen and Das verlorene Lachen of 
Seldwyla IT (1874). Here the numbers are but 1 in 50 and 4 in 78 pages. 
These stories were conceived in earlier times, but they were the last 
ones of this cycle to be completed for publication late in 1874. There 
are some twenty years between Der griine Heinrich and these last two 
novellen. If they bear no other distinguishing features, they do show a 
marked difference in the use of the proverbs. The author by now seems 
to have noticeably changed, perhaps through his experiences as First 
State Secretary, perhaps through age and associations, in that he has 


* E. Ermatinger, Gottfried Kellers Leben, Briefe und Tagebiicher (6. und 7. Aufl., 
Berlin, 1924), 1, 345. 
9 Werke, v, 19. 
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freed himself from the forms and phrases of his people’s ways of think- 
ing and speaking. Now he has arrived at an individualistic style of 
writing; he can say things in a language of his own, in casts and molds 
of his own making. When he does use proverbs now, there is no mis- 
taking them. He quotes them as they are commonly known. In former 
writings he tried to vary them, to fit them to his own thought pro- 
cesses. It seems at times as if he had wanted to conceal his dependence 
on the popular clichés. 

Keller never completely gets away from the use of proverbs. His 
Ziiricher Novellen (1878) still contain a few, but they are in key posi- 
tions where they can serve to settle an argument or determine a course 
of action. Their effectiveness is never to be doubted just because their 
number is small. As Keller reaches maturity and perfection as a nar- 
rator in the Sieben Legenden (1872) and in the Sinngedicht (1882), his 
use of proverbs drops to a ratio of 1 to 88 and 12 to 227 pages of text. 
One feels that it is now more important to the poet to propound the 
ethical points of view of his Weltanschauung than to criticize and cari- 
cature the foibles and follies of his contemporaries. Thus the youthful, 
vigorous style of former days, adorned with many folk elements and 
arabesques, has given way to a style expressing profound spiritual val- 
ues. 

Unusual, and not only from the point of view of the treatment of 
the proverb, are Das Fdahnlein der sieben Aufrechten (1860 and 1875) 
and Martin Salander (1886). The former novelle was definitely intended 
as a ‘‘Kalendergeschichte,” purposefully written for the great mass of 
Swiss citizens as an idealized portrayal of their life. Keller tried to ex- 
press in it his own satisfaction with his compatriots and his optimistic 
hope that their political and cultural objectives would remain the same 
and equally strong in future times. As such the Fdhnlein is one of the 
most satisfactory stories of Keller’s genius, and the most popular 
among his own people. This does not imply that it is technically one of 
his best, but its freshness and vivaciousness are heartwarming and 
captivating. Here his language is more ‘“‘volkstiimlich” than in any 
other of his stories, with a corresponding treasure of ready phrases and 
turns. Keller was well aware that with the matter and style of this 
story he was appealing to the average citizen, and his people respected 
him for the representation he had given them of their own reality. No 
wonder therefore that we find 37 proverbs within 55 pages of text. 

In Martin Salander (1886), Keller’s literary powers seem to be 
waning. Perturbed now in his old age over the political and social 
changes of the day, he wants to rally his countrymen around the old 
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ideals and virtues of the solid middle class, for him the backbone of his 
beloved fatherland. At the same time he warns them against the ques- 
tionable trends of the new times. It is not amiss to call Martin Salander 
Keller’s political testament. Because he is appealing to the folk, his 
style also regresses from the maturity of the Sinngedicht to the earthi- 
ness of his first attempts. Once more he tries to be a “‘Volksschriftstel- 
ler,”’ didactic and at times satirical, but his novel turns out to be a dry 
sermon rather than a work of literary merit. The proverb has become 
a handy weapon to drive home a point, to clinch an argument. It is not 
surprising therefore to find 89 proverbs within 256 pages of text. This 
work did not bring its author much praise from his literary friends and 
critics. He himself was dissatisfied with it, and it remained his last. 


II 


Keller’s use of proverbs is a manifold one. At times he employs 
them in isolated sentences without any introductory word or phrase. 
They may be just a link in an argument, or a corroboration for an end 
in view, or the justification for a certain decision reached, or for a 
course of action followed. Just as often however the narrator calls at- 
tention to the fact that the subsequent statement is something note- 
worthy. Thus he may set it apart witha “‘Denn ...”’ or “Aber... ”; 
more frequently still he does this by calling it ““Wort, Sprichwort, 
Spruch, Wahlspruch, Bibelwort, Volkswort, Grundsatz, Wahrheit, 
Witz, Gemeinplatz”; or he makes a qualifying introduction such as 
“wahres Wort,” “wie jenes gefliigelte...,’’ “goldene Spriiche,” 
“‘schreckliches Prinzip,” ““eiserne Wahrheit,”’ ‘‘stehendes Sprichwort,” 
“furchtbar doppelsinniges Wort.” 

The general acceptance of his proverbs is apparently stressed by 
the author when he implies authenticity of historical background, 
when he comments with explanatory remarks such as: “ . . . sagt der 
Chronist”’; ‘die Bibelworte...”; “‘...sagt man zuweilen’”’; “das 
stehende Sprichwort ...”’; ‘da hei®t es sonst... .” The truth of a 
statement is emphasized in such instances as these: “ . . . ein wahres 
Sprichwort”’; “es ist doch ein wahres Wort... ’’; ““dennoch liegt in 
dem Worte...etwas Tiefes und Wahres’; “obgleich man auch 
wieder mit Recht sagen kann... ”’; ‘‘da kann man wohl sagen... ”; 
“so war nichts zu sagen als... .”’ Reliance on the truth of experience 
is stressed for example by Arnold in Martin Salander: “Ich habe, ob- 
gleich noch jung, ein ziemliches Stiick von der Welt gesehen und das 
Sprichwort . . . wiirdigen gelernt” (1x, 269). Noticeable is: “Jugend 

. mu die Bitterkeit des Volkswortes nach riickwarts und vorwirts 
auskosten” (GH, tv, 228). 
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The author undoubtedly feels on safe ground when he can adduce 
a biblical dictum (which does not happen too often) or when he can 
cite someone else as authority: “sagte mein Vater seliger”; “‘das 
Sprichwort ..., das man jetzt noch etwa von alten Leuten in dieser 
Gegend hért” (MS, rx, 184). 

A challenge seems contained in: “nun galt es zu zeigen... 
(Liebesbriefe, v1, 78); a reservation: “ich sage nichts weiter als... 
(ibid., p. 93); or the opposite: ‘‘Dieses Sprichwort soll unangetastet 
bleiben” (Kammacher, v, 186). Doubt occurs: “eingedenk des aller- 
dings furchtbar doppelsinnigen Wortes’’ (Lachen, v1, 224). Unusual 
ways of treating the proverbs are found in Salander: “‘Dem Eltern- 
sinne erscheint es schon merkwiirdig, wenn die Kinder ein Sprichwort 
zum erstenmale brauchen”’ (1x, 74). The mother, when her son shows 
signs of growing up and of independent judgment, complains to the 
father: ‘“‘Dein Bub macht heute schon zum zweitenmale eine Art Witz! 
Er scheint unniitze Worte aufzulesen” (MS, 1x, 76). The reader must 
also agree with Martin’s prediction concerning the marriage feast he is 
going to give his two daughters: ‘Die auffallige Hochzeit wird ein 
héhnisches Sprichwort sein, linger als wir leben” (1x, 235). 

Keller knows that the content of a proverb need not necessarily 
apply in every instance (M/S, 1x, 184), or exactly, when he concludes 
with: “diesmal nicht ganz unrichtig” (GH, m1, 115). However, it may 
sum up an argument with a very few words: “‘einfacher gesagt” (GH, 
11, 109). This happens frequently. Best is the conscious summary in 
Der griine Heinrich: “ ... Da [in the proverb quoted] hatte ich die 
yanze Stilfrage in einer Nu” (GH, tv, 226). 

It is understandable that in view of the great number of common 
proverbs which Keller disperses throughout his writings duplications 
should occur: “‘MiiBiggang ist aller Laster Anfang” (Briefe, v1, 119; 
Seldwyla [Introd.], v, 34); ‘‘Schuster bleib bei deinen Leisten” (GH, 
11, 178; Fahnlein, vi1, 235); “Berg und Tal kommen nicht zusammen, 
aber die Leute” (Romeo, v, 120; Briefe, v1, 105). Three times are found: 
“Stille Wasser sind tief” (GH, 11, 45 twice; Spiegel, v, 250); “Jugend 
hat keine Tugend” (Schmied, v1, 65; Romeo, v, 125; MS, 1x, 214); “Ein 
X fiir ein U machen” (Gd, tv, 23; Romeo, v, 91; Fahnlein, vu, 233). 
More frequently still occur: “gesagt—getan” and the variant “gedacht 
—getan.” 

Keller seems to delight in altering, twisting, hiding, and pointing 
up common proverbs. Some of the outstanding examples are: “‘mitge- 
flogen—mitgefangen” (MS, 1x, 200); ‘‘frei wie die Lerche in der Luft, 
wenn auch nicht frei von Leidenschaft” (MS, 1x, 272); “‘ein Sperling 


in der Hand ist besser als ein Adler auf dem Dache” (GH, 1m, 241); 
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‘ein gutes Gewissen ist das beste Lebenselixier’’ (Kamm., v, 209). Who 
does not recognize the hidden proverbial elements in the following: 
‘‘Alle Hunde sind bei mir, mit denen ich gehetzt bin” (GH, trv, 109 
‘Sie sind ganz durchnift und frieren wie ein Pudel’”’ (GH, tv, 288 
‘‘Willst du Ei auch schon kliiger sein als die Henne?” (Ursula, vn. 
283); “Die Ziigel schieBen zu lassen und dieselben zu Lastern auszu- 
bilden” (Romeo, v, 91); “Er lebt so sicher und vergniigt wie ein alter 
Weinreisender”’ (Schmied, v1, 70). What sport Keller at times had with 
his folk can be seen for instance from the composite: “‘Das Morgenrot 
verkiindet freilich ein nasses Abendbrot”’ (GH, rv, 281), which he must 
have made from the common proverbs: “‘Abendroth bringt gut Mor- 
genbrot’’”’ and ‘“‘Morgenroth bringt Koth, Abendroth backt Brot.’ 
Whimsical of course is an expansion like: ‘“‘Wer nicht rasch und rein- 
lich einen Fisch zu verzehren oder die Knéchelchen eines Vogels zu 
zerlegen wuiite, hatte fiir den Spott nicht zu sorgen”’ (GH, mm, 232 
Setter still is an entire paragraph of advice from Briefe (v1, 131), stud- 
ded with proverbial wisdom: 

Man muf3 die Weiber nehmen wie die Skorpione, den Stich des einen heilt 
man mit dem Safte, den man anderen ausquetscht! Was niitzt es die Siifig- 
keit der Frauen zu verschmihen, weil sie schwach und betriiglich sind? 
Pfliicke die Rosen vorsichtig oben weg und lasse den Stock unberiihrt, so 
wirst du nicht gestochen! Trinke den Wein und stelle den Becher dahin, so 
wirst du in Frieden leben! Wer durch die Wiiste wandelt, der trinke vom 
Brunnen der Gelegenheit, und wer einsam ist, der locke die Amsel! Sieh! 
die eine geht, die andere kommt, die ist braun und jene golden; gut ist nur 


die, so dich kiift! 


A paragraph like this shows Keller the master. He knew how to turn 
popular wisdom to highest poetic effect and he seems to bubble with 
delight in the imaginative association contained in these sayings. 
Interesting are some elaborations and variations of common say- 
ings: “es war etwas von jenem schrecklichen Prinzip . . . wo es heifit, 
Hammer oder AmbofS sein, vernichten oder vernichtet werden, oder 
einfacher gesagt, wer sich nicht wehrt, den fressen die Wélfe” (GH, 
Iv, 109); “wer nicht arbeitet, soll nicht nur nicht essen, sondern 
braucht auch nicht zu lieben” (GH, tv, 253). ‘““Was hin ist, soll man 
fahren lassen” (Heinrich, tv, 302) is rendered elsewhere simply as “‘ Hin 
ist hin’’ (Dietegen, v1, 177). In the last book of Heinrich the working 
girl, Hulda, says: “‘Die Lieb’ ist eine ernstliche Sach’ und will nicht be- 
trunken sein, auch wenn sie nur Scherz ist” (GH, tv, 252); soon after- 


Wander, I, 9, n. 3. 
Wander, 111, 732, n. 18. 
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wards this is changed to: “Die Lieb’ ist eine ernstliche Sach’ selbst im 
Scherz” (GH, tv, 279). 

A characteristic feature of Keller’s style, and one which makes his 
novels ever refreshing reading, is the progression from abstraction to 
concreteness even in proverbs. One amusing example is in Heinrich (tv, 
325). Herr Peter Gilgus makes his appearance exclaiming: ‘‘Ist es 
nicht eine Freude zu leben, mit Hutten zu reden?” As he bubbles over, 
the author comments ironically: 

Es ist eine Freude zu leben, als ob die Welt in der Tat von ihrem gré®ten 

Feinde und Bedriicker soeben befreit worden wire, seit er die Werke des 

Philosophen gelesen. Er betrug sich demgemaf}, wie wenn es fortwahrend 

Sonntag und der Braten am SpieSe ware, oder wie die Bevélkerung eines 

einen Herzogtums, dessen Tyrann entflohen, oder wie ein Nest voll Mause, 
nn die Katz aus dem Hause ist. 


A favorite way of treating proverbs is to reverse them. In fact in 
the Fdhnlein (vi, 223) Kar! rebukes his sweetheart Hedwig saying: 
“Ich kann jetzt das Sprichwort umkehren und rufen: was ich in der 
Jugend die Fiille hatte, das wiinsch’ ich im Alter, aber vergeblich!”’ 
lhe author himself takes repeated delight in the play of words of 
‘‘Kleider machen Leute” and ‘“‘Leute machen Kleider”’ (v, 33-35, 40). 
\nother example of a reversal of a Biblical saying is Jungfer Ziisi’s 
characteristic utterance: ‘‘Viele sind erwihlet, aber wenige sind beru- 
fen’? (Kamm., v, 202). Young Salander agrees with the French ‘‘C’est 
partout comme chez nous,” but he is also consoled with the reverse: 
“Es ist bel uns wie iiberall’’ (MS, rx, 269, 272). 

Those peculiar twists of thought which are called ‘‘Wellerisms”’ 
seldom occur in Keller. Best known is the one in Briefe (v1, 109),” 
vhere, after the hero had won his divorce suit, a blacksmith derides 
im saying: ‘‘ ‘Ich mu mich verindern,’ sagte der Teufel, nahm eine 
Kohle unter den Schwanz und setzte sich auf ein Pulverfaf}.”’ A similar 
expression is (ibid., p. 95): “‘ ‘Ein Mutterschwein hat nur zwélf Zitz- 
chen, wo soll denn das dreizehnte Saulein saugen!’ ‘Es hat’s eben wie 
ich, es muf§ zusehen!’ ” In the nature of a Wellerism is the passage 
from Landvogt (vu, 197): ‘ ‘Nun sehen wir, wo der Teufel sitzt!’ sagte 
der Landvogt in strengem Sinn und verurteilte das bése Weib.”’ From 
Heinrich are the following examples: “‘Und wenn mir jede Abendwolke 
eine Fahne der Unsterblichkeit, so sei mir auch jede Morgenwolke die 
goldene Fahne der Weltrepublik! ‘In welcher jeder Fahndrich werden 
kann!’ sagte der Schulmeister”’ (GH, 111, 260) ; ‘‘Ich bin nicht das Weib 
der Weiber, behiite mich Gott davor, da miifte ich ja auch die Summe 


2 Also cited by Seiler, p. 64. 
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aller Schwachheit sein” (GH, rv, 159). In Amrain (v, 164) we find: 
“Als ob ein Hering zu einem Lachs wiirde, wenn man ihm den Kopf 
abbeifit und sagt: dies soll ein Lachs sein.” 

A most unusual adaptation of proverbs occurs in Salander (xt, 
274) when young Arnold at last has a chance to make the beautiful 
Hungarian girl Myrrha speak and thus discovers what his father did 
not know, that she is mentally deficient. He tells that, upon his ques- 
tion as to how she likes it in Switzerland, she answered: “Mir gefallt 
es nirgendwo! Bin ich nur schén, aber nicht ganz gescheit, sagt mein 
Vater seliger, und Herr Volvend-Glavicz sagt, bin ich auf den Kopf 
gefallen, aber Heiraten macht gesund! Versteh’ ich nicht, aber auch 
glaub’ ich nicht, bis ich das sehe!”’ Arnold continues: ‘‘Das sagte sie 
trotz der Bedriingnis mit trauten Worten, von Jugend zu Jugend, wie 
wenn sie da vor die rechte Schmiede gekommen wire... .”” Naturally 
here one is reminded of the situation in Romeo (v, 112) where Marti is 
taken to the asylum and bursts out in many proverbs and snatches 
from folk songs, incoherently put together. 

To the less frequently heard proverbs which Seiler lists, a few more 
might be added: “‘Jeder tanzt, wenn seine Geige gestrichen wird” 
(Amrain, v, 168); “Ich gedieh an seinem Krankenbette férmlich wie 
die Riibe im Mistbeete”’ (Briefe, v1, 82); “‘Es ist nicht gleichgiiltig, ob 
man mit Mist malt’ (GH, tv, 101); ‘‘Wer immer Dreck in seinem Zeug 
hat, ist wie ein Koch, der das Rattengift zwischen die Gewiirze stellt” 
(ibid.); ‘‘Gute Menschen machen ein gutes Stiibchen aus auch ohne 
Ofen, Dach, und Fenster!’ (GH, tv, 164); “‘Immer jagt er einen neuen 
Osterhasen auf, wenn man glaubt er sei zu Ende” (MS, 1x, 198); 
“Stiefel an, Stiefel aus, wird nie nichts draus”’ (Narr, vu, 127). 


Itt 


Concerning the nature of Keller’s proverbs it can easily be main- 
tained that they are commonplace and unsophisticated. Most of them 
prove their speakers to come from the lower middle class. Many give 
proof that proverbs may be called the ‘‘wisdom of the streets.’ 
Thus, for example, the teacher mentioned in Briefe, after debating a 
precarious situation with his neighbor, resolves his conflict with the 
words: ‘“‘Ach, auch bei einem geschenkten Herzen heifit es: dem ge- 
schenkten Gaul sieh nicht ins Maul!”’ (v1, 92). “‘Mit dir ist auch nicht 
gut Kirschen essen!” Arnold is told by one of his sisters (MS, 1x, 276). 
Disturbing among others is the proverb which Fryman uses after the 


18 John L. Rayner, Proverbs and Maxims (New York, 1919), p. 171. 
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long discourse in which he tries to counsel his future son-in-law: ‘Pack 
schligt sich, Pack vertrigt sich” (Fahnlein, vu, 263). 

Keller also likes to use proverbial expressions to describe his char- 
acters. In Der griine Heinrich, Hulda characterizes herself with the 
words: ‘‘Glauben Sie, ich sei von dem Holze, aus welchem man Essig 
macht?” (1v, 253). The young anabaptist, Ursula, is a “‘stilles, schlich- 
tes Wesen, ohne allen Schein, weder schén noch haf lich, gut wie das 
tigliche Brot, frisch wie das Quellwasser und rein wie die Luft vom 
Berge” (Ursula, vit, 278). A man is described as sitting there “wie aufs 
Maul geschlagen” (Fdhnlein, vi1, 244). 

It can not be said that Keller permits only certain characters to use 
proverbs. It is true that the count in the fourth book of Heinrich does 
not use them; however, the ‘‘Kaplan” and the “Grafentochter” do, 
and so do almost all other characters in this novel. Heinrich himself, 
his mother, Judith, the painter and the working girl use them repeated- 
ly. Thus Heinrich’s mother vents her ire in a profusion of proverbs af- 
ter the shoemaker has advised her that her son should “von der Pike 
auf dienen, das macht den Mann!”’ She scolds: 

Schlag du nur deine hélzernen Zwecke ein, bei mir erreichst du deinen 
Zweck nicht, Herr Schuster, ungehobelter Mann! Bleib nur bei deinem 
Leisten und warte bis mein Kind kommt, dir Gesellschaft zu leisten! Draht 


ist nicht Rat! Wenn du Gott fiirchten wiirdest, so brauchtest du nicht vor 
dem Gerber zu fliehen! Wer Pech angreift, besudelt sich! (GH, mm, 187) 


Another example, different in that the proverbs are distributed over 
several paragraphs (although they belong to one speech and argu- 
ment), is given by the mother in Frau Regel A mrain (v, 174-75): “Man 


kennt die Végel an den Federn . . . —Jeder Arbeiter ist seines Lohnes 
wert, und so auch der, welcher fiir das Wohl des Landes arbeitet . . . 
den Sack vor die Tiire werfen . . . —sie stehen da wie die Butter an 


der Sonne.” 

From the preceding study it can be seen that Keller makes rich 
and extensive use of proverbs and proverbial expressions. No particu- 
lar types predominate; nor can it be said that the author employs such 
phrases as a device to characterize individuals or certain classes of peo- 
ple. Occasionally he seems to doubt the truth contained in some of the 
folk wisdom he quotes. In most instances, however, his proverbs cli- 
max and resolve in typical folk fashion the conflict engendered be- 
tween his characters. Most frequently, therefore, the proverbs deliver 
the ultimate verdict; they stand as the supreme judge. 

WILLIAM I. SCHREIBER 
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PERCY’S FOLIO MANUSCRIPT REVALUED 


JOSEPH RITSON could only conjecture as to how great an extent the 
ballads and songs Percy had carried over from his Folio MS. into the 
famous Reliques of Ancient English Poetry had been ‘“‘cooked,”’ for dur- 
ing the bishop’s lifetime, indeed long after his death, the precious MS. 
which he had so picturesquely rescued from the incendiary maids at 
the home of a friend remained jealously sequestered. With the publi- 
cation of the MS. in 1867-68, however, Percy’s sophistications were at 
last laid bare. F. J. Furnivall, one of the editors of the MS., seldom 
missed an opportunity to point up how the texts of those reliques 
which came from the Folio MS. had been “puffed out,” ““‘pomatumed” 
and “powdered” for an eighteenth-century public.' Child, too, who 
printed some forty texts from the MS., frequently commented in his 
great ballad thesaurus on Percy’s editorial waywardness. In two com- 
paratively recent monographs’ Percy’s alterations have been studied 
systematically in an attempt to discover the general principles behind 
the innumerable sophistications. But though almost too much has 
been written about the use Percy made of the texts he drew from his 
Folio MS., sadly erroneous notions have been allowed to prevail as to 
how important the MS. was to Percy in the compilation of the Re- 
liques. 

‘Comparatively few” of the reliques, according to one of Percy’s 
biographers, came from the old MS.* Furnivall cites statistics: there 
are 176 pieces in the first edition of the Reliques; only 45, one-fourth 
of them, derive from the MS.‘ Later Percy scholars have regularly 
been induced by these figures to minimize Percy’s dependence on his 
principal source.’ Percy himself, however, says of his “select remains” 
that “‘the greater part of them are extracted from an ancient folio 
manuscript, in the Editor’s possession.’’® This remark is easily written 
off as a piece of mystification or as an attempt to dramatize the rarity 

| Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall (London, 


1867-68), 1, xvii. An extra vol. of Loose and Humorous Songs was issued in 1867. 

2 Margarete Willinsky, Bischof Percy’s Bearbeitung der Volksballaden und Kunst 
edichte seines Folio-manuskriptes (Leipzig, 1932), and Walter J. Bate, ““Percy’s Use of 
his Folio Manuscript,” JEGP, xii (1944), 337-48. 

J. Pickford, “Life of Bishop Percy,” Percy’s Folio MS., 1, xxxvi. 

* Tbid., 1, xxii-ili. 

5 To cite only the first and last of what might be a long list, Reliques, ed. H. B. 
Wheatley (London, 1876), 1, lxxxv-vi, and Evelyn K. Wells, The Ballad Tree (New 
York, 1950), pp. 229-31. 


® Reliques (1765), Pref., p. ix. All references to the Reliques hereafter will be to the 


first edition 
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of the old ballads. Literally it is quite untrue. Percy’s claim, none the 
less, hints at a relationship between the Folio MS. and the Reliques 
which has been strangely overlooked, that is, the tremendous influence 
the MS. exerted on Percy’s choice of material from sources other than 
the MS. itself. Indeed, the deeper one pries into the basis of Percy’s 
selections, the more apparent it becomes that the Reliques is essentially 
a reconstruction of the Folio MS. 

When Furnivall computed that the Folio MS. was responsible for 
no more than 45 of the 176 items in the Religues, he counted only those 
poems textually dependent on the MS. (His total should be raised to 
17; on his own principles, two other pieces must be added.’) Actually 
there are 45, if not more, ballads or songs in the Religques not listed by 
Furnivall which, though the connection is less immediately obvious, 
owe to the MS. their presence in the printed collection. To present the 
case of each of these ballads individually would be uneconomical and 
tedious. One can in small space, however, outline the various kinds of 
indirect but binding relationships that exist between pieces in the Folio 
MS. and those in Percy’s Reliques. 

A few Folio MS. versions of ballads, for example, were supplanted 
by texts from other sources before they reached the Reliques. The MS. 
contains a somewhat battered traditional version of Elderton’s “‘A 
new Ballad, declaring the great treason conspired against the young 
King of Scots, and how one Andrew Browne, an Englishman, which 
was the king’s chamberlaine, prevented the same.” Percy found a 
longer and better preserved broadside version at the Society of Anti- 
quaries* and printed the ballad from the latter without adopting a 
single reading from the Folio MS.*® Yet would this ballad have ap- 
peared at all except for the presence of a corrupt copy in the MS? 
\ ballad which has an even more tenuous, but none the less real, 

7 Willinsky, p. 40, adds Corbet’s “O Noble Ffestus” (in the Reliques, “The Dis- 
tracted Puritan’’) as does Bate, p. 337. To their lists I would add “As Ye Came From 
the Holy Land” (Reliques, 1, 84-87). Percy says of this folk song, sometimes attributed 
to Ralegh, that it was “communicated to the Editor by the late Mr. Shenstone from an 
ancient MS., which being imperfect was supplied by him with the concluding stanza.” 
The ancient MS. is none other than the Folio, in the printed ed. of which the song is 
found at 11, 465 ff. Cf. Rodney M. Baine, ““Percy’s Own Copy of the Reliques,” Harvard 
Library Bulletin, v (1951), 248, where the original headnote in the “revises” is recorded. 
It reads: “This copy is printed from the Editor’s folio MS. compared with another in 
‘The Garland of Good-Will’.” Between proof and printing Percy had decided to use 
Shenstone’s rifacimento. 

8 Reprinted in F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882- 
98), 11, 445-46 from the Antiquaries’ copy. 

9 111, 204-209. The MS. copy (11, 265-68) is entitled “Bishoppe & Browne.” A sec- 


ond part, “Kinge Jamesand Browne,” perhaps by Elderton too, is also inthe MS., (1, 
135-41), but Percy did not print it, probably because it is so much like the earlier part. 
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connection with the Folio MS. is “On Thomas Lord Cromwell,” the 
first ballad in the Smyth-Gray flyting, also preserved in the Society’s 
archives.'® There is a fragment of an entirely different ballad on 
Cromwell’s death in the Folio MS." Percy took notice of the Anti- 
quaries’ broadside because it related to the Folio ballad. He printed it, 
one must think, in order to get some good out of his futile search for a 
usable copy of the ballad in the MS. Similarly, “‘For the Victory at 
Agincourt” appears in the Reliques because another ballad in the 
Folio MS., one of the many on this subject, started Percy gathering 
data and transcripts of poetry on this national theme.” 

For a downright mind like Furnivall’s, all this would seem too 
hypothetical to be taken seriously. And he would no doubt balk ut- 
terly at the suggestion that a common tune might relate non-‘‘olio 
material to the Folio nucleus. Nevertheless this seems to he . 2 oc- 
curred several times. In the third volume of the Reliques is “The » .dy’s 
Fall,” a Folio MS. ballad collated with British Museum ana Pepys 
texts. The ballad following next but one (in later editions) is “The 
Bride’s Burial” to the tune of ‘‘The Lady’s Fall.” “Lady Isabella’s 
Tragedy,” to the same tune, follows closely after ‘The Lady’s Fall” 
in all editions of the Religues. Only the first ballad is listed by Furni- 


10 Reliques, 1, 57-60. See Old English Ballads, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Cambridge, 
1920), p. xi. This ballad had been printed in The Universal Magazine for July, 1748 (n, 
21). 

"7, 127-29. This is Child No. 171. 

2 This I deduce from an undated document in the Harvard Percy Papers. It is 
found in a collection of indices shelfmarked 25241.33* (No. 151 in Sotheby’s sale 
catalogue of April 29, 1884), folder 3, item 16. Here in columns headed “Vol. 1,” “Vol. 
2,” “Vol. 3,” Percy lists tentatively the contents of the projected collection. The lists 
could not have been drawn up before Percy’s return from Cambridge (Sept., 1761) since 
they include Pepys’ ballads; they could not have been written after April, 1762, for by 
then Percy had made up his mind about how to dispose of his Scottish ballads, a deci- 
sion he had not reached at the time of these lists—see Hans Hecht, Thomas Percy und 
William Shenstone, Ein Briefwechsel (Strassburg, 1909; Quellen und Forschungen CIID), 
pp. 76-77, and a letter to Farmer, ca. May 10, 1762, in The Correspondence of Thomas 
Percy and Richard Farmer, ed. Cleanth Brooks (Baton Rouge, La., 1946), pp. 1-2. This 
paper, whose importance has not been noticed before, gives us the first detailed plan of 
the Reliques; see my forthcoming article “The First Draft of Percy’s Religues” in 
PMLA for December, 1954. One observes that Vol. II was to open with three Agincourt 
ballads: “Hymn at Agincourt,” the piece actually printed in the Reliques ; “The Siege of 
Harflet,” which is either the poem of that name in B. M. Harl. MS. 565 attributed to 
Lydgate or an altered version of the same poem found in B. M. Cotton MS. Vitellius D. 
xii, the latter printed by Hearne in his ed. of Elmham’s Life of Henry V (1727), pp 
359-75; ‘“‘The Battle of Agincourt,” the Folio MS. ballad (1m, 158-73). One suspects 
that Percy dropped the “Siege” because of its length, the “Battle” because it had ap- 
peared in the Collection of Old Ballads (1723-25), 1, 179-83. The ‘““Hymn”’ is accom- 
panied by musical notation in the Pepys copy, and Percy carefully reproduced the 
music in the Reliques (plate f. 1, 384). It may well have been the music which made this 
Agincourt ballad the most attractive. 
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vall, but one must consider the other two ballads as of indirect deriva- 
tion from the Folio MS.—that is, if “derivation” can apply to the mo- 
tive of selection as well as the provenance of texts. Another instance: 
the Pepys ballad “The Sale of Rebellious Household-Stuff’’’ has for 
burden a stanza from ‘‘Old Sir Simon the Kynge,” a Folio MS. ballad 
which was printed for the Religues, but which, because of a few broad 
touches, was killed in proof. Again one suspects that the Folio MS. 
influenced Percy’s choice.” 

Though Percy tends to arrange the Reliques ‘‘promiscuously,”’ 
throughout the collection one finds clusters of ballads of the same type 
or on the same subject or otherwise affiliated. Except for the ballads 
illustrative of Shakespeare, the ballads are linked only by juxtaposi- 
tion or by informal comments in the headnotes. Folio ballads make 
up the core of almost all such groups, the complementary pieces being 
taken from a variety of sources. Typical clusters are the half dozen 
mad songs in Volume II,'* only two of which are from Percy’s MS., 
and the patriotic ballads, headed by ““Mary Ambree,”’ which appear 
earlier in the same volume. Since the non-Folio members of these sets 
were attracted into the Reliques by virtue of their resemblance to MS. 
ballads, they demonstrate yet another way in which Percy’s MS. de- 
termined what was to be included. 

A few illustrations will suffice. Of the romantic ballads opening 
Percy’s third volume, all but ‘“‘King Ryence’s Challenge” are from the 
old MS. Percy assembled this group of MS. ballads to illustrate 
Chaucer’s and Spenser’s intimate familiarity with the romances and 
“romantic”? ballads. Some years before, Warton had quoted a few 
stanzas of ‘‘King Ryence’s Challenge” as an instance of the ‘“‘beard 
toll’’ to which Spenser alludes in The Faerie Queene." The ballad, thus, 
was incorporated into the Reliques to reinforce a point that Percy was 
making on the basis of Folio MS. ballads. Of the long Shakespearian 
series that takes up one book of Volume I, only four—in the first edi- 
tion, only three—are MS. ballads,'* but the series seems originally to 

13 Reliques, 11, 338-42. 

14 See L. F. Powell, “‘Percy’s Reliques,” The Library, rx (1928), 131. 

5 Note also that “Valentine and Ursine (Religues, 11, 260-77) was suggested by 
“The Emperour and the Childe” (Folio MS., 1, 390-99) though the final plot was taken 
from a chapbook. In the first ed. Percy said he had merely “embellished” the MS. origi- 
nal; in the fourth ed. he admitted that he had only taken from the MS. “such particulars 
as could be adopted.” 

16 Pp. 343 ff. The first two are MS. ballads. 

17 Observations on the Faerie Queene, p. 24. 

18 “Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough and William of Cloudesly,” actually printed 


from Copland but corrected by the longer Folio MS. version; “Take thy old cloak about 
thee”; “Sir Launcelot du Lake.” “A Robyn Jolly Robyn” was added in the fourth ed. 
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have been conceived in order to exhibit these few, though it expanded 
much beyond this purpose as Percy’s material accumulated.!® Satires 
against the Puritans and Cavalier lyrics are gathered in the last book 
of Volume III, and there is enough poetry of the same period and tem- 
per scattered throughout the collection to justify Oliver Elton’s as- 
sertion that the Reliques is not only a selection of popular poetry but 
also “‘a noble anthology for the Tudor and early Stuart poets.*® The 
Reliques has this character, it must be pointed out, because the Folio 
MS., although so much unlike the typical early seventeenth-century 
commonplace book in most respects, is conventional at least in record- 
ing much verse fashionable at the time it was compiled. 

For Furnivall it was also indicative of the small extent to which 
Percy used his Folio MS. that the 45 (47) reliques directly derived 
from it were selected from a rich field of 191 titles.2! This again is a 
badly deceptive comparison, for there were nowhere near 191 usable 
poems in the MS. Percy chose his 47 texts from a much narrower 
range of candidates. For one thing, a large number of items in the Folio 
MS. were causa pudoris unprintable. When the MS. was published in 
1867-68 42 titles were given Percy’s label of “‘loose and humorous 
songs’’ and relegated to an extra volume. Percy could no more have 
printed these for general circulation in 1765 than Hales and Furnivall 
could in 1867, though it is true that Percy included one song in the 
Reliques and contemplated the use of two others that the Victorian 
editors thought unrespectable.” The number of eligible ballads is thus 
reduced to about 150. 

Next one remembers that the MS. was tattered. Fully one-eighth 
of the contents are fragments, many (14 by my count) to a disqualify- 
ing extent. Of the eight Robin Hood ballads, for example, only one is 
complete. That one, “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” went into 
the Reliques. As Percy himself knew, the ballad of ‘Robin Hood his 
Death” is just as “curious” and even more important, but over one 
hundred lines (more than half the ballad) are lacking.** Some frag- 


'9 See Correspondence of Percy and Farmer, pp. 54-56, 61-62. 

20 A Survey of English Literature: 1730-80 (London, 1928), 11, 89. 

2 “Tjulcina” in the Reliques (111, 190-91) is found in Loose and Humorous Songs, 
pp. 32-34. Cf., however, Bate, p. 347. “Cock Lorell’s Treat” and “Old Sir Simon the 
Kynge,”’ both among the loose songs, were to have been nos. 9 and 11 respectively in 
bk. 3 of Vol. II but were cancelled in proof. Two nos., one will note, are missing in this 
bk. See Powell, The Library, rx, 130 ff., where the Douce-Farmer copy of the Reliques, 2 
vols. made up from revised proof, is described. Cf. Baine, pp. 246-51. 

% Percy’s Folio MS., 1, 13-58, 1, 227-37. Bate, p. 348, holds that the Robin Hood 
ballads were rejected because they were not “romantic” or fanciful enough for Percy’s 
taste, or possibly because, as Shenstone remarked, they were “deficient in moral.” 
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ments Percy was able to patch, either imaginatively or by recourse to 
better copies elsewhere, but by far the larger part remained incom- 
plete and unusable. Furthermore, several pieces in the MS. were, like 
‘Sir Cauline,”’ corrupt and incoherent though not physically defective 
due—so Child suggests**—to faulty copying ‘‘on the part of the trans- 
criber or some predecessor.”’ 

Metrical romances bulk large in the Folio MS. Percy confided to 
Sir David Dalrymple that these were ‘“‘much more valuable” even than 
the popular pieces, ‘‘as well upon account of their poetical merit, as 
the curious picture they give of ancient manners.” If the Reliques was 
well received, he intended publishing ‘‘a small collection of those more 
ancient and longer poems.’ As he told Richard Farmer, “the favora- 
ble light in which Mr. Hurd and [Warton] set the old Romances I 
think will be an excellent preparative.’”’* None of the romances, how- 
ever, was edited for the Religues. There is an essay on the metrical 
romances, but this is introduced in conjunction with a set of ballads 
based on romance matter, not on romances proper. One need not puz- 
zle long to discover why the romances were excluded: they were simply 
too long. A few extend to over two thousand lines, and the shortest of 
them are longer than the longest ballads.2” Thus we may deduct an- 
other twenty items from the list of pieces eligible for the Reliques. 

To sum up then, of the 144 ballads which Percy left in manuscript, 
hardly more than forty were, so to speak, physically or morally suita- 
ble for print. Of these, most were rejected for aesthetic reasons, though 
at this distance one can only conjecture as to why this or that specific 
poem was passed over. Trivial love songs of no particular distinction 
were properly ignored. With three exceptions,”* Percy also shunned 
the fifteen historical ballads derived from Thomas Deloney’s and 
Richard Johnson’s popular garlands. Perhaps Percy thought that 
these ballads had been made cheap by their appearance in the Collec- 





These ballads, however, were so hopelessly corrupt that Percy probably gave little 
thought to their quality. Even if these ballads had been in a “perfect” or usable state, 
Percy would still have hesitated about using them, I think, not because of any de- 
ficiency of moral or glamor, but rather because Robin Hood was still the familiar hero 
of the street ballads. 

4 English and Scottish Ballads, u, 56. 

% Letter of Sept. 8, 1763; B. M. Add. MS. 32, 331, foll. 36v ff. 

% Letter of Sept. 9, 1762; Correspondence of Percy and Farmer, p. 9. 

37 “Merline,” 1, 417 ff., 2391 Il.; “Libius Disconnus,” 1, 404 ff., 2241 ll. The ro- 
mances average 900 Il. 

28 “The Winning of Cales’” (Reliques, 1, 223-26); “Sir Launcelot du Lake” (Re- 
liques, 1, 181-86) and “The King of France’s Daughter” (Reliques, 11, 161-69). Percy 
also printed the Deloney ballad ““The Spanish Lady’s Love” (Reliques, 1, 227-31), but 
this is not a “history.” 
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tion of Old Ballads (1723-25), for eleven of them are to be found in the 
earlier ballad book.?® Several as well had been recently reissued on 
broadsheets over the imprint of William Dicey and other purveyors of 
common stall prints,*® and Percy’s anxious care to differentiate his 
wares from stall balladry is marked throughout the Reliques. Still an- 
other reason for omitting these ballads, and a more cogent one, was 
Percy’s fear that these examples might impugn the value of historical 
ballads as a class. The garland “histories” were too much of the same 
pattern to be the spontaneous effusions of a number of reporter-bards 
writing at widely separated times. It was readily apparent to anti- 
quaries that these ballads were simply metrical renderings of passages 
in Malory and the Tudor chronicles. Percy himself knew that the “his- 
tories” were not, in a strict sense, historical, nor were they interesting 
enough poetically for him to wish to deceive his readers on this score. 
Of those garland ballads selected for the Reliques, ‘‘The Winning of 
Cales’”’ seemed to Percy (and modern opinion agrees) ‘‘to have been 
composed by some person concerned in the expedition’ and “Sir 
Launcelot du Lake”’ was distinguished by Falstaff’s quoting it. 

For the mediocre poems of Waller, Cleveland, and Carew afforded 
by the MS., Percy did well to substitute more representative pieces of 
the same period. And though he prints a selection of satirical poems, 
he found the MS. altogether too rich in works of this temper, suppress- 
ing four Cavalier satires, an anti-Scottish piece, and a satirical attack 
on Charles I. Having decided to print “The King and the Miller of 
Mansfield”’ as well as “King John and the Abbot of Canterbury,” 
Percy felt able to do without the obscure MS. “King and Subject” 
ballad ;* the decision to include ‘““The Wandering Prince of Troy” al- 
lowed him to dispense with the weaker ‘“‘Aeneas and Dido.”’ Some 
items in the MS., as for instance the doggerel version of the Hero and 
Leander story,* were downright dull, and Percy’s deference to his MS. 
would have been great indeed if he had brought himself to accept 
them. 

Actually the only excluded pieces that Percy may legitimately be 
censured for withholding are six traditional ballads which have since 

29 “Herefford and Norfolke,” “Buckingham Betrayed by Banister,” “White Rose 
and Red,” “Murthering of Edward the Ffourth his Sones,” “Kinge Humber,” “In the 
Dayes of Olde,” “Edward the Third,” “Leoffricus,” “Proude Were the Spencers,” 
“Kinge Edgar,” and “Alffonso and Ganselo.” 

30 Percy’s own collection of broadsides, now preserved at Harvard in 3 boxes shelf 
marked 25245.36*, furnishes a generous sample of Dicey sheets of this type. 

3! Reliques, 1, 181. 

#2 “The Pore Man and the Kinge,” 11, 195-204. 

3 111, 295-300. 
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been canonized by Child and which, by modern standards, must be con- 
sidered among the most valuable things in the Folio MS. In this group 
are such ballads as ‘‘Thomas of Potte,” “Christopher White,” and 
‘John o’Side,’’** the last being praised by Child as “one of the best 
[ballads] in the world.” Their exclusion has been taken by later ballad 
men to mean that Percy was indifferent to some of the finer products 
of tradition, but the charge is unjust. In an early list of prospective 
contents, Percy not only includes these ballads but also gives them his 
highest mark of approbation.* It was Shenstone’s strong urging and 
the growth of his own apprehensiveness as to how strong a dose of dia- 
lect and antiquity his public would stand that prompted Percy to 
leave these ballads for future use. 

From the letters and memoranda Percy wrote when the Reliques 
was first projected, it is quite certain that he initially intended only to 
prepare an edition of the MS., or at least its more presentable con- 
tents. Those passages in the letters to Shenstone in which Percy boasts 
of Dr. Johnson’s interest and promises of assistance are especially ex- 
plicit on this point.*? But while searching for duplicates and better ver- 
sions with which to complete, collate, and correct the fragmentary 
and defective pieces, the diligent editor found in Pepys’ library, at the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in the libraries of “‘the both universities” 
so many similar texts of merit that he soon expanded his design to in- 
clude (as he wrote Warton) ‘“‘not only the best in my own Manuscript 
Collection, but also of those preserved in the Libraries of our Universi- 
ties, as well printed, as otherwise.’’** It is my argument that this ‘“‘ex- 
tra” material was brought into the Reliques not simply because of in- 
dependent poetic charm nor merely to eke out the compilation with 
roughly similar material, but rather because these attracted songs and 
ballads, in large part, either substituted for Folio MS. pieces Percy 
could not print or were intimately complementary to the MS. pieces 
which, however few comparatively, were the undeniable core of 
Percy’s epoch-making collection. 

ALBERT B. FRIEDMAN 
Harvard University 

% The others are “Will Stewart and John” (Child No. 107), “Hugh Spencer” 

Child No. 158), and “Durham Field” (Child No. 159). Seven additional Child ballads 


Nos. 18, 30, 48, 165, 171, 172, 177) were left in MS., but these texts are fragmentary or 
corrupt. 

% English and Scottish Ballads, 1, 477. 

% See document described in note 12. 

37 Hecht, Percy-Shenstone Briefwechsel, pp. 5, 9. 

38 The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Thomas Warton, ed. M. G. Robinson 
and Leah Dennis (Baton Rouge, La., 1951), p. 7. 








SIR THOPAS AS CRITICISM OF FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY MINSTRELSY 


SCHOLARLY inquiries into the character of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas have 
commonly centered upon the significance of this burlesque for con- 
temporary romance and Flemish knighthood, with the consequence 
that no doubt remains that the poet meant to ridicule the excesses of 
such extravagant narratives as Horn Childe, Sir Beves of Hamptoun, 
Sir Guy of Warwick, and Libeaus Desconus,' and only slight doubt 
that he intended to score the chivalric pretensions of the bourgeoisie 
of Flanders.? In contrast, the implications of Sir Thopas for the state 
of fourteenth-century minstrelsy have been acknowledged only inci- 
dentally,’ even though this piece constitutes exceedingly abrasive and, 
at the same time, penetrating criticism of oral literary art. Accord- 
ingly, I propose to maintain at some length that the minstrel equally 
with the poorer romances and the Flemings is the object of Chaucer’s 
ridicule, that the burlesque taken as a whole condemns the minstrel 
on the grounds of sheer ignorance and ineptitude, and finally that this 
construction consorts well with Chaucer’s own position as a man of 
letters and with the ascertainable circumstances of literary production 
and dissemination at the close of the fourteenth century. If so much 
has always been recognized in a general way, the fact remains that the 


1 Chaucer’s parodical use of English romances has been competently documented 
by Laura H. Loomis, “Sir Thopas,”’ Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 486-559. Mrs. 
Loomis (p. 486) shares with A. McI. Trounce, “The English Tail-Rhyme Romances,” 
M &, 1 (1932), 90-93, the belief that Topas mocks the absurdities apparent in romances 
of various types and not the work of a particular school. The tail-rhyme sort, obviously 
popular and seemingly cultivated by minstrels, Trounce (p. 91) defended against the 
adverse implications of the burlesque, arguing that “Chaucer could not have intended 
a criticism of the subject-matter of these romances” but only of their “phraseology and 
rhymes.” 

2 See J. M. Manly, “Sir Thopas: A Satire,’”’ English Association Essays and Studies, 
xm (1928), 57-73, and Lilian Winstanley, ed. The Prioress’s Tale [and] the Tale of 
Sir Thopas (Cambridge, 1922), pp. Ixviii-lxxvii, together with the objections of W. W. 
Lawrence, “Satire in Sir Thopas,” PMLA, 1 (1935), 81-91. 

3 Long ago Thomas Tyrwhitt, ed. The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, text re-ed. C. C. 
Clarke (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, cxxxii, observed, “Sir Topas was clearly intended to 
ridicule the ‘palpable, gross’ fictions of the common rhymers of that age, and still 
more, perhaps, the meanness of their language and versification.”” Similar observations 
have been made in passing by Mrs. Loomis, pp. 491 f.; W. J. Courthope, A History of 
English Poetry (London, 1903-1906), 1, 259 f.; and J. J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages, trans. L. T. Smith, rev. ed. (New York, 1929), p. 198. 
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tale in this connection has not been examined with any degree of 
thoroughness. 

The absurd content and stiff-kneed movement of Sir Thopas in all 
probability elicited from the skillful oral reader—reading in the Mid- 
dle Ages was normally oral*—expression appropriate not to a class of 
respectable conteurs but to entertainers of a most degenerate kind. 
That is, the very character of the tale invited mimicry of the typical 
manner of those performers in whose keeping romances had so marked- 
ly decayed. If it is granted that the minstrel is properly chargeable 
with debasing (in the way of adaptation)® a substantial number of ex- 
tant romances, the conclusion seems inescapable that Chaucer in- 
tended by word and gesture to pronounce a strong condemnation on 
his sort. Admittedly, then, by manner as well as by matter the poet 
evoked in the pilgrims the image of that disguised mendicant whose 
kind was all too numerous® and, according to the testimony of Sir 
Thopas, all too inept toward the close of the Middle Ages. Under 
these circumstances, the burlesque was for the medieval audience ut- 
terly transparent and patently therefore, among other things, a dram- 
atization of the minstrel’s sorry predicament. 

As for the matter, which points up typical defects of Middle Eng- 
lish romances, it is a fair guess that Sir Thopas burlesques a consider- 
ably more corrupt form than extant versions exemplify. When all pos- 
sible allowances have been made for the requirements of burlesque, no 
surviving romances—not even specimens on the order of Jsumbras and 
Eglamour of the Thornton collection (ca. 1430—40)’—seem sufficiently 
debased to have inspired Chaucer’s astounding account of a maiden 
knight in whose practice the meaning of chivalry is sadly miscon- 
strued. If English romances are imperfect, their imperfection is usu- 
ally not a matter of misconception. Manifestly rough, imitative, ill- 
constructed, the typical English romance nevertheless presents the 
“knyght auntrous” in a dignified context; however improbable his 
conduct, the ultimate purpose of the larger-than-life hero of this genre 
is altogether serious and eminently worthy by the lights of medieval 

4 See Ruth Crosby, “Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, x1 (1936), 100. 

5 See Jusserand, op. cit., pp. 197-200, and Edmond Faral, Les jongleurs en France 
au moyen dge (Paris, 1910), p. 197. 

6 See Wilhelm Grossmann, Friihmittelenglische Zeugnisse tiber Minstrels (Branden- 
burg a. H., 1906), p. 19. 

7 Trounce, pp. 177-82, sought to vindicate the minstrel-authors of the much abused 
tail-rhyme romances, including the Thornton specimens. Whether his somewhat rela- 


tivistic argument substantially relieves the best examples of this type of Chaucer’s 
mockery is not a matter for determination here. 
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courtly society. Content in the main to translate or adapt French 
originals, most authors of chivalric narratives toward the end of the 
Middle English period displayed slight literary skill. Quite appro- 
priately, therefore, Sir Thopas contains examples of conspicuous de- 
fects: extravagant physical description, tedious and irrelevant cata- 
loguing, sacrifice of meaning to the exigencies of rhyme, trite imagery, 
and exhausted formulas. Insofar as Chaucer merely exaggerated fa- 
miliar devices and compressed them into small space to secure the 
predictable effect of burlesque, general criticism of the prevailing 
style of romances may be said to have been his purpose; but the total 
effect, reaching quite beyond style, embodies a conception of knight- 
hood utterly low and mean and one wholly foreign to his own serious 
chivalric narratives. It would be reasonable, perhaps, to explain the 
debasement of chivalry largely by reference to the ridicule of Flemish 
knights did Sir Thopas not contain plain connections with minstrels, 
the worst of whom by the late fourteenth century may have been 
wholly capable of acquiring the prominent artifices and at the same 
time of missing the spirit of conventional romances. 

The significant number of mannerisms in Sir Thopas recalling pub- 
lic performances strongly suggests that Chaucer like Puttenham 
meant to associate the tale with “‘blind harpers or such like tauerne 
minstrels that giue a fit of mirth for a groat, and their matters being 
for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topas... .”8 
No less than seven instances of direct address appear in the 207 lines 
of the piece, and some of these are of a rude and homely sort scarcely 
fitting even in the heterogeneous Canterbury company. Indeed, the 
blunt incipit, with the flattering “‘lordes,”’ points nowhere if not to a 
minstrel of very modest pretensions: 


Listeth, lordes, in good entent, 
And I wol telle verrayment 
Of myrthe and of solas.°® (B?. 712-14) 


The conclusion of the first fit appears to be a disguised request for con- 
tributions, obtaining which the minstrel intends to proceed: 
Loo, lordes myne, heere is a fit! 


If ye wol any moore of it, 
To telle it wol I fonde. (B*. 888-90) 


As the first, the second fit begins with a cry for attention, doubtless 


8 The Arte of English Poesie, Lib. Il, cap. ix. 
* Here as elsewhere the edition used is The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933). 
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quite necessary if the recitation were interrupted by the taking of a 
collection: 
Now holde youre mouth, par charitee, 
Bothe knyght and lady free, 
And herkneth to my spelle. (B?, 891-93) 


Such a rude address, proclaiming the speaker’s lack of refinement, if 
not unprecedented in castle hall, better suits a wayside audience than 
a genteel. As Crosby asserts, Chaucer seems generally to have written 
with a listening audience in mind,’° but nowhere else has he so plainly 
or so derisively focused attention on the reciter. Self-depreciation, a 
familiar enough source of humor, seems only slightly involved, as 
Chaucer’s characteristic manner is too greatly at variance with Sir 
Thopas to invite comparison. Hence, the implications of abyssmal 
ignorance and abominable taste fasten by association not on Chaucer 
but on the minstrel. It follows, therefore, that the audience, though 
recognizing the intent to burlesque romance, is most keenly aware of 
the devastating impersonation of the degenerate entertainer."'§ My 
contention is that the point of the satire immediately touches the per- 
former and only afterwards the romance as a decayed literary genre. 
If Chaucer may be said to have unmistakably identified the 
minstrel with the burlesque, then he may also be said to have demon- 
strated the minstrel’s ignorance by means of the incredible portrait of 
lhopas as a knight. That Thopas by word and deed travesties chivalry 
is common knowledge. Nothing in his appearance or his practice quite 
conforms to knightly decorum. He wears his hair to his waist, engages 
in the ungentlemanly sport of wrestling, and hunts, instead of the 
boar, such timid beasts as the buck and the hare. Moreover, his quest 
merely the possession of an ‘‘elf-queene” of whom he had dreamed— 

is scarcely worthy of a knight, who ideally begins with the express pur- 
pose of righting some grievous wrong and ultimately engages in heroic 
actions. This improbable amorous experience seems to be Thopas’ 
main aim and intent, and as for action nothing is promised but tilting 


10 “Chaucer and the Custom of Oral Delivery,” Speculum, x11 (1938), 430-32. 
1 Although entertainers of various sorts often figure in romances, Chaucer may 


have intended to deepen the sense of the depravity of the minstrel by directly associat- 


ng members of that class with the foolish Thopas: 
“* ‘Do come,’ he seyde, ‘my mynstrales, 
And geestours for to tellen tales, 
Anon in myn armynge, 
Of romances that been roiales 
Of popes and of cardinales, 
And eek of love-likynge’.” B?. 845-50 
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with an absurd giant. Chaucer’s gem of a knight errs then not only in 
affecting the manner of his betters but also in proposing to accomplish 
a quest which, if not without precedent, can bring him little honor. 
No less than the quest, the style suggests the hand of an egregi- 
ously misinformed author who in abridging a romance of considerable 
length or in constructing a more or less original composition of his own 
produced a rag-bag of hackneyed alliterative formulas, misplaced 
images, and awkward chevilles. Even though wholly insensible of the 
larger requirements of romance style, the least talented minstrel might 
well possess himself of typical artifices and after a crude and neces- 
sarily ludicrous fashion achieve a piece reminiscent of respectable nar- 
ratives of chivalry.” The connections of Sir Thopas with popular per- 
formance considered, it is reasonable to suppose that Chaucer meant 
the tale as a specimen of just such minstrel craftsmanship, with the full 
force of the satire directed toward the perpetrators of comparable 
literary crimes. With calculated disregard for appropriateness, the 
poet stuffs lines and stanzas with all too familiar furniture: ‘‘As it was 
Goddes grace” (1. 723), ““By dale and eek by downe” (1. 796), “‘stile 
and stoon” (1. 798), ‘‘with sydes smale” (1. 836), ‘‘bothe game and 
glee” (1. 840), “as I yow telle may” (I. 749), “it is no nay”’ (1. 766), 
“par ma fay” (1. 820). Much less tolerable are the images attached to 
Thopas, who is “sweete as is the brembul flour” (1. 746), with face 
white “as payndemayn”’ (1. 725) and “‘lippes rede as rose” (1. 726). 
Possessed of a bridle which ‘‘as the sonne shoon, / Or as the moone 
light’’ (Il. 879-80) and of armor which glowed ‘“‘As sparcle out of the 
brond”’ (1. 905), Chaucer’s knight seems much better suited for display 
than for use. In or out of context, these passages, notable for a stupid 
misapplication of conventional language," are deplorable enough, but 
they yet fail to suggest fully the utter inanity of the piece. Doubtless 
of equal importance in creating the astonishing and at the same time 
intolerable tone are the speaker’s absurd confidence in his own pro- 
ficiency and his blissful unawareness of the enormity of his crimes 
against the conventions of romance. Chaucer expended a high order 
of art on a rambling, monotonous tale, which in spirit and style con- 
sistently falls beneath even the most inferior romances in surviving 


2 Robinson, pp. 843-46, and W. W. Skeat, ed. The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Oxford, 1894-97), v, 183-200, document the breaches of romance convention. 

‘8 Note also the elegant word solas, set in a lowly context: “doun he leyde him in 
that plas / To make his steede som solas” (ll. 781-82); the normally feminine epithets 
“fair and gent” (1. 715), applied to Thopas; and swayn (1. 724), which seems much too 
plebeian to suit one of knightly pretensions. 
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manuscripts. To complete the burlesque was obviously no part of his 
plan. Instead, he seems to have intended mainly to construct the por- 
trait of the decayed minstrel in action, delivering himself of matter so 
hopelessly misconceived as eventually to provoke violent protest. In 
Tyrwhitt’s words, ‘For the more complete reprobation of this species 
of rhyming, even the Host, who is not to be suspected of too refined a 
taste, is made to cry out against it...” (1, cxxxii). 

Tyrwhitt’s suggestion that Sir Thopas was so obviously wretched 
as to evoke condemnation even from an innkeeper takes small account 
of the incisive quality or the special appropriateness of the Host’s 
expostulation: 

“‘Namoore of this, for Goddes dignitee,”’ 
Quod oure Hooste, “for thou makest me 
So wery of thy verray lewednesse 
That, also wisly God my soule blesse, 
Myne eres aken of thy drasty speche.”’ (B*. 919-23) 


Of all the pilgrims Harry Bailly best merited the privilege of putting 
a stop to the insufferable tale, for as an innkeeper of Southwark he un- 
questionably had often to deal with minstrels of all sorts come to the 
Tabard to exploit his guests. The violence of his interruption may be 
taken as a measure of the contempt in which he held the type of the 
degenerate minstrel impersonated by Chaucer. Speaking in his own 
person, the poet doubtless would have delivered a more elegantly 
phrased judgment, though hardly a more striking one. In the phrase 
“thy verray lewednesse” Harry at once discovered the fundamental 
character of the recital and excoriated the narrator (Chaucer in the 
role of minstrel) for the ill-conceived knight, the misrepresentation of 
chivalry, the misuse of courtly diction, and the jolting movement, 
which are the conspicuous defects of the tale. Lewednesse (according to 
the NED “ignorance; want of skill, knowledge, or good-breeding; fool- 
ishness’’) involves both the performer and the matter, and may sug- 
gest therefore a fundamental distinction not only between uncorrupted 
romances and minstrel adaptations but also between educated authors 
and Spielleute. In that event, the word is doubly invidious since it has 
social as well as literary connotations. The abuse of language is specifi- 
cally condemned in the phrase ‘“‘thy drasty speche,” although drasty 
(according to the NED “dreggy” and by extension ‘‘vile, worthless’) 
also reinforces the broader references of lewednesse. The two terms stig- 
matize minstrel art and perform thereby useful critical service. 
Whether a critic or not, the Host was enabled by Chaucer to pro- 
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nounce a significant literary judgment in language befitting his sta- 
tion. 

After shutting off the flow of ‘‘rym dogerel”’ and informing Chaucer 
that such ‘“‘drasty rymyng”’ would never do, Harry Bailly then called 
upon the poet to fulfill his obligation to the company by relating mat- 
ter from one of several presumably acceptable categories: 

“Lat se wher thou kanst tellen aught in geeste, 
Or telle in prose somwhat, at the leeste, 


In which ther be som murthe or som doctryne.” 
(B?. 933-35) 


This is a request specifically neither for grave nor for frivolous matter 
but apparently for a tale which in contrast to Sir Thopas abides by 
the conventions regulating the genre into which it falls. The ideology 
of chivalric romances was presumably accepted by Harry as poetically 
valid since he specifies geeste as an admissible category. In this in- 
stance, geeste (OF geste), which usually signifies a metrical romance, 
can only mean a prose tale, for the Host unequivocally excludes rhyme 

“Sire, at o word, thou shalt no lenger ryme”’ (B?. 932). Apparently 
on the assumption that the Host contrasts the form of a geeste with 
prose, Robinson argues that the word “seems rather to designate a 
form of writing distinct from prose or rime”’ (p. 846). He conjectures 
that by the term Chaucer meant alliterative verse (p. 873). However 
that may be, no strain is imposed on the passage by a reading which 
avoids the contrast: ‘“‘Let’s see if you can tell a geeste (in this case, a 
prose narrative) ; at the least, tell something in prose of a humorous or 
serious character.” The poet is thus left wide latitude. 

By modern reckoning, Chaucer’s decision to tell a ‘‘moral tale ver- 
tuous”’ is a scurvy jest, for the Tale of Melibee inspires even less en- 
thusiasm than Sir Thopas, and for reason of greater length produces in 
the reader much greater boredom. Yet no one will argue that this “litel 
tretys,”’ which is about ten times as long as the part of the romance ac- 
tually presented, was intended as retaliation for the discourteous in- 
terruption; admittedly, the Melibee, tedious but moral, suited refined 
taste in the fourteenth century. Although Chaucer presumably recog- 
nized the artistic deficiencies of this tale of ‘“‘high sentence,’’ he was, 


I believe, above all concerned at this juncture with presenting the very 
antithesis of Sir Thopas in order to illustrate the vast difference be- 
tween serious (that is, moral and philosophical) literature and min- 
istrel drivel. As a consequence of the predilection of the age for narrative 
matter ‘‘sownynge in moral vertu,”’ the risk of interruption was neg- 
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ligible; the pilgrims were obliged to pay respectful attention toa story 
inculcating high-minded sentiments.“ As for the Melibee, most of 
which is not Chaucer’s own, R. D. French has pointed out that its ul- 
timate source—Liber Consolationis et Consilii of Albertanus of Brescia 

was sufficiently popular to be translated four times into French, one 
of which translations Chaucer used." Popular or not, the Melibee as a 
narrative unmistakably expressing moral purpose provided an obvious 
and, as I believe, meaningful contrast to Sir Thopas and under the cir- 
cumstances condemned minstrel work scarcely less plainly than the 
words of the Host. 

My argument that through Sir Thopas and the Melibee Chaucer 
displays a contemptuous attitude toward oral literary art as repre- 
sented by the corrupted narratives of the minstrels collides to some ex- 
tent with a view expressed by W. W. Skeat: “I cannot quite resist the 
suspicion that Chaucer may himself, in his youth, have tried his hand 
at such romance-writing in all seriousness, but lived to have a good- 
humoured laugh even in some degree at his own expense.’’!* This con- 
jecture, which by Skeat’s admission has no basis in ascertainable fact, 
reflects in my opinion a sentimental conception of Chaucer as a poet, 
who, if not actually popular, nevertheless participated in the literary 
life of his times on a somewhat lower plane than his extant verse sug- 
gests. Whether the poet ever wrote lively romances in the minstrel 
manner or even light songs, as Gower asserted,!’ no one can say with 
certainty; but the evidence, far from supporting the notion of a period 
of popular composition, actually discourages it. If Chaucer esteemed 
minstrel art as a youth, he left no record of the fact; if popular ro- 
mances were once a source of inspiration to him, he nowhere acknowl- 
edges the debt. In truth, Chaucer generally recognizes the minstrel as 
a musician,'* not as a creative writer. He denies the professional min- 
strel place among the Canterbury pilgrims and permits the Parson to 
debase his matter.'® It is not my intention to suggest that Chaucer, 
who touched his period at most points, was ignorant of or indifferent 


4 The Host approves the tale because it teaches patience. (B?. 1889 ff.) 

16 A Chaucer Handbook, 2d ed. (New York, 1947), p. 246. See also J. B. Severs, 
“The Tale of Melibeus,” Sources and Analogues, pp. 560 f. 

16 Op. cit., 11, 424. 

17 Confessio Amantis, vim, 2941-46, ed. G. G. Macaulay, The English Works, 
EETSES, txxxu (London, 1901). See my discussion of this problem in “Chaucer’s Lost 
Songs,” JEGP, xtvu (1949), 196-208. 

18 CT., F. 77-78; F. 268-71; HF., 1216-26. 

19 “And eek in to greet preciousnesse of vessel and curiositee of mynstralcie, by 
which a man is stired the moore to delices of luxurie.” (CT., 1.445) 
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to popular literature, but mere knowledge in no way implies imitation 
or even admiration. As a mere entertainer, whose repertoire was gen- 
erally rough and trivial, the minstrel had no claim to the approbation 
of a man of letters. Indeed, his fundamental levity in a relatively 
solemn milieu could only be offensive. 

Whether Chaucer meant to depreciate the romance as a genre at 
the same time that he condemned minstrel art remains in doubt.”° 
As far as it is known, he neither approved this style of writing nor dis- 
played any tenderness for those who employed it. In the opinion of 
Emile Legouis, the romances available to him were of such poor qual- 
ity as to have proved of little interest." Certainly his style and matter 
presuppose no close attention to the typical popular narratives of the 
fourteenth century. Nevertheless, in the absence of substantial evi- 
dence of a negative attitude, it is injudicious to assert that Chaucer 
had no liking for contemporary romances, inartistic as many of them 
were.” No one can well deny, however, the plain meaning of Sir 
Thopas that for him at least one substantial category of romances was 
sub-literary, having neither artistic grace nor sufficient ethical mo- 
tives. 

That Chaucer should have held the minstrel as litterateur in mod- 
erate contempt should occasion no surprise; as far as anyone knows, 
popular literature figured negligibly in his intellectual orientation. 
According to the evidence of the verse, Chaucer’s masters from first 
to last were learned men. He was inspired above all by the Roman de la 
Rose, which introduced him to the preconceptions of courtly love and 
to the allegorical method, and by the Consolation of Philosophy, the 
influence of which is usually apparent in his moral reflections. As an 
allegorist, Chaucer kept learned company: serious writers from Pru- 
dentius to Hawes approved allegory for dramatizing abstract concepts, 
and some of the more important of these, such as Dante and the doctor 
universalis Alanus de Insulis, directly influenced him. It was allegory 
and courtly love, among other things, which Chaucer discovered in the 
well-educated fourteenth-century French poets—notably Machaut, 
Froissart, and Deschamps—to whom he was extensively indebted for 
the love-visions of his early period. Even after replacing the abstract 
style of the allegories with the intimate, dramatic manner of the Can- 


20 Winstanley, p. xvii, doubts that Chaucer esteemed the genre. 

21 Geoffrey Chaucer, trans. L. Lailavoix (London and New York, 1913), pp. 55 f. 

2 Mrs. Loomis, pp. 486-92, considers the whole problem and cites the pertinent 
commentaries. Though avoiding a final decision, she appears to favor the view that 
Chaucer in Sir Thopas meant to condemn only the worst of the romances. 
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terbury Tales, he remained the scholar-poet, enriching his narratives 
with reminiscences of the classics, of theological affairs, and of pseudo- 
scientific lore. If Chaucer did not, like Boccaccio, turn in a penitent 
old age to Latin scholarship, he was scarcely less devoted to learning, 
as the work of his declining years plainly evidences. The scholarship 
in his background is assuredly a great deal more impressive than the 
influence of popular literature, although he admittedly had no known 
aversion to exploiting even minstrel repertoires. But the matter which 
Chaucer borrowed from oral sources—no one can deny the possibility 
of considerable debt—he assimilated to complex structures which, like 
the fabliaux, owe their form to the world of altogether conscious art. 

Whatever the chief formative influences on vernacular literature 
of the later Middle Ages—the monastic labors of ecclesiastics like 
Notker, Ekkehard, and Roswitha* or the inventions of jongleurs ulti- 
mately turned men of letters in the “‘milieux seigneuriaux’’*—Chaucer 
himself sprang immediately from the world of books* and confessed 
no relationship to minstrelsy ancient or contemporary. His intellectual 
and stylistic habits seem to have been shaped by writers of the phil- 
osophical tradition who wrote capable Latin verse before Scholastic 
dialectic extinguished belles-lettres in the cathedral schools and by 
vernacular poets like Jean de Meun, Boccaccio, and Dante, who em- 
bodied in engaging narratives typical philosophical and cosmological 
perplexities of the period. If less learned than most of his tutors, 
Chaucer stood no less certainly in the line of serious poets, everywhere 
acknowledging a debt to his library of old and solemn authors and like 
them occupying himself with moral values. Significantly, in all of his 
tales classifiable as romances, the incomplete Squire’s Tale excepted, 
important ethical problems claim equal footing with narrative in- 
terest. That Chaucer regarded his own asa class by its studied crafts- 
manship and erudition utterly different from and superior to four- 
teenth-century minstrelsy seems likely not only from Sir Thopas but 
also from his literary development. Although the extent to which this 
preposterous recital reflects responsible opinion of the times cannot be 
determined with certainty, the tale invites attention as a critically 


%P.S. Allen, “The Mediaeval Mimus” (Pt. II), MP, vu (1910-11), 24 f., ac- 
corded monks of the ninth and tenth centuries a large measure of credit for giving “di- 
rection to the glories of a later and vernacular literature.” 

*% By Faral’s reckoning, the man of letters sprang into being whenever the jongleur, 
conceived of as either author or publisher, limited his activity to composition (p. 118). 

% “On bokes for to rede I me delyte, / And to hem yive I feyth and ful credence.” 
(LGW. Prol. F. 30-31) 
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significant commentary on a fading profession, whose performances 
had become objects of curiosity rather than of admiration. 

As a statement of the condition of minstrelsy, Sir Thopas roughly 
establishes a date beyond which oral literature ceases to be of funda- 
mental significance for the history of letters. Nothing of unquestioned 
excellence may be claimed for the minstrel after the third quarter of 
the fourteenth century and not a great deal during the fifty years be- 
fore. If the minstrel in the thirteenth century found a warm reception 
in the courts and even in some religious houses, it is a fair guess that by 
Chaucer’s time he had worn out his welcome.” Yet it is not possible to 
document at every stage the changing condition of the minstrel, as 
objective estimates are rare indeed. The usually derogatory observa- 
tions of ecclesiastics are neither very informative nor very trustwor- 
thy. Monkish opinion tended to damn minstrels out of hand, without 
a lengthy bill of particulars, for, as Robert Mannyng observed at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, their activity ‘“‘loueth noper God 
ne goddys house.’”’ In contrast, the testimony of the author of W yn- 
nere and Wastoure may be accepted with confidence, if, as Gollancz 
suspected, he was a “‘professional minstrel, of humble rank.’”* On the 
basis of internal evidence, the editor assigned to this alliterative politi- 
cal allegory the date 1352, a time critical for minstrelsy. A nostalgic 
passage set in the prologue leaves no doubt that the purveyors of popu- 
lar romances had fallen on evil days: 

Whylome were lordes in londe pat loued in thaire hertis 
To here makers of myrthes, pat matirs couthe fynde, 
Wyse wordes with-inn, bat writen were neuer 

Ne redde in no romance pat euer renke herde. 

Bot now a childe appon chere, with-owtten chyn-wedys, 
pat neuer wroghte thurgh witt three wordes to-gedire, 
Fro he can jangle als a jaye, and japes can telle, 

He schall be leuede and louede and lett of a while 

Wele more ban be man that makes hym-seluen. 

Bot neuer pe lattere at the laste, when ledys bene knawen, 
Werke witnesse will bere who wirche kane beste. (ll. 20-30) 


* Faral, pp. 61 f., puts the high-water mark of jongleur prestige in the thirteenth 
century, when even so saintly a monarchas Louis IX esteemed the art of the jongleurs 
and offered them protection. The English minstrel may have declined less rapidly than 
his French counterpart, although by the middle of the fourteenth century his reputa- 
tion must have been sadly vitiated. See E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 
1903), 1, 65. 

27 Handlyng Synne, ed. F. J. Furnivall, EETS, cxrx (London, 1901), p. 156. 

8 Tsrael Gollancz, ed. A Good Short Debate Between Winner and Waster (London, 
1920), no pagination. 
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This revealing passage prompted Gollancz to remark: ‘‘Here.. . is 
recorded the growing differentiation between poet and minstrel, to the 
detriment of the former.” A more obvious and certainly a less disputa- 
ble observation would be that the author candidly admitted that 
‘‘lordes in londe”’ were losing their taste for minstrel literature, or, as 
W. J. Courthope remarked in connection with Sir Thopas: ‘‘The rude 
recitals of the adventures of Paladins and knights-errant, the succes- 
sors of the ancient tribal chiefs, are already becoming unpalatable to 
men who have tasted the refinements and luxuries of civil life.’’?® 
The worsening reputation of the minstrel in the successive ver- 
sions of Piers Plowman may reflect the general decline of the class, al- 
though the evidence is far from clear. In the A-text Langland excepts 
one category of minstrels in the ‘‘Feir feld ful of folk” from the usual 
condemnation: ‘‘And summe Murbhes to maken . as Munstrals cunne, 
And gete gold wip here gle . giltles, I trowe”’ (A. Prol. 33-34) .°° The 
B-text confirms this judgment, but the C-text collapses the virtuous 
category, presumably assimilating it to the ‘‘Iapers and Iangelers . 
Iudas Children”’: 
And somme murthes to make . as mynstrals connep, 
Pat wollen neyber swynke ne swete . bote swery grete obes, 
And fynde vp foule fantesyes . and foles hem maken, 
And hauen witte at wylle . to worche yf bey wolde. 


(C. Prol. 35-38) 


The difference is not so much that A and B show appreciably less hos- 
tility toward the minstrel than C (indeed, the common minstrel fares 
shabbily in all versions) but that C removes the sanctioned group. In 
the opinion of E. T. Donaldson, whose consideration of the problem 
is the most extensive yet written, the B-poet came finally to believe 
that all minstrelsy, “except perhaps for a very special pious sort,”’ was 
evil and the C-poet, feeling that the number of good minstrels was 
negligible, later had no hesitation in removing the exception from the 
prologue.*! Whether from deepening piety or from disgust with the 
quality of minstrel work, Langland expressed a growing disapproval 
of the minstrel between 1362 (A-text) and 1387 (C-text),” a period 


29 Op. cit., 1, 260. For a different opinion, see Trounce, p. 182. 

30 Here as elsewhere the edition used is Piers Plowman, ed. W. W. Skeat, EETS, 
xxvit (1867), xxxvim (1869), trv (1873), Lxvi (1877), Lxxx1 (1885). 
Piers Plowman: The C-Text and Its Poet (New Haven, 1949), pp. 142-44. 
A. C. Baugh, A Literary History of England (New York and London, c. 1948), 
p. 245, accepts 1387, although later dates have been proposed. 
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admittedly crucial for oral literature. It is possible that the poet’s al- 
tered opinion signifies the virtual disappearance of respectable min- 
strelsy in the last half of the fourteenth century. If so, Chaucer in Sir 
Thopas merely represented a situation familiar even to men of meager 
education like the Host. In the poet’s judgment, the ignorant minstrel 
for falsifying true art deserved the literary counterpart of the theologi- 
cal damnation to which the Church had consigned secular entertainers 
the thousand years past. 

The minstrel discovered in the secular man of letters an enemy par- 
ticularly mortal because he usually combined sentiments conducive 
to moral uplift with absorbing narrative, thereby satisfying simul- 
taneously the undoubted need of the medieval audience for spiritual 
reinforcement and entertainment. As Grossmann observed, poets like 
Chaucer and Gower, “deren hervorragende Erzeugnisse dem Ge- 
schmack der Leute eine andere Richtung gaben,”’ succeeded, where the 
Church had failed, in extinguishing the popularity of the ministrel as 
a literary figure (pp. 108 f.). Yet, the rise of the poet who wrote for the 
eye as well as for the ear was no accident of history but an event 
contingent upon a significant increase in the literate public and upon 
improved circulation of books. If there were no other evidence, the 
number of surviving manuscripts would suggest that these condi- 
tions were substantially met in the fourteenth century. By modern 
standards, the benefits of education were of course never widely en- 
joyed in the Middle Ages, but the society of the courts in Chaucer’s 
time had obviously achieved a measure of competence in the written 
language and the bourgeoisie in their new-found authority gave addi- 
tional support to letters. The estimate of J. W. Thompson, if opti- 
mistic, cannot be seriously contested: 

A vernacular literature, prose and poetry, arose to meet the demands of the 
new lay society. A commercial book trade had already arisen in the thirteenth 
century around the universities; and as the universities multiplied in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the burgher class became increasingly 
literate and intellectual, more and more the making of books escaped from 
the cloister and found lodgment in book shops, long before the invention of 
printing.* 

The type of writer represented by Chaucer is to a considerable extent 
the vernacular counterpart of the Latin man of letters, raised to emi- 


% The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939), p. 371. Further see H. J. Chaytor, From 
Script to Print (Cambridge, 1945), p. 137, and H. S. Bennett, “The Production and 
Dissemination of Vernacular Manuscripts in the Fifteenth Century,” The Library, 5th 
ser., 1 (1946-47), 167-78. 
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nence by new social forces. Far from acknowledging ancestral voices 
from the minstrelsy of the early Middle Ages, these writers seem to 
have found their chief inspiration in the world of books. By their reck- 
oning, the minstrels were barred through sheer ignorance from the 
practice of literature and had properly to limit their activity to the 
spheres of music and frivolous entertainment.* This conception, no- 
where gainsaid by Chaucer, seems implicit in the representation of 
minstrel art in Sir Thopas. 

It has been my purpose throughout to show that Sir Thopas is 
much more than a dig at the Flemings or a burlesque of popular 
romances. Taken in conjunction with the Host’s remarks and the con- 
trasting Melibee, the piece fairly reflects the opinion of a perceptive 
man of letters of perhaps the most familiar type of oral literature in 
the fourteenth century, sets forth in detail the conspicuous defects of 
this art, and finally signals the collapse of minstrel pretensions on the 
literary level. The Thopas-Melibee unit deserves consideration as an 
essentially critical exercise, doubly valuable because Middle English 
affords so little literary criticism of any kind and no other work which 
represents the predicament of the minstrel as litterateur near the 
point at which he was permanently eclipsed by the type of writer 
whose art and matter came rather more from books than from oral 
sources. 

ARTHUR K. Moore 


University of Kentucky 


% “Ter Singer, Spielmann und Gaukler lebte weiter und seine Nachkommen, die 
fahrenden Leute, ziehen noch heute im Lande umher” (Grossmann, p. 109). 











CHAUCER’S EAGLES AND THEIR 
CHOICE ON FEBRUARY 14 


THIS PAPER Offers further consideration of a view that I have previ- 
ously advanced:! that the three suitors of the formel in the Parlement 
of Foules are comic not only because of the situation in which they find 
themselves, but also because in their speeches they are not so humble 
as they ought to be or pretend to be. However strenuously they may 
affect the courtly idiom as they express their devotion to the forme] 
eagle, they remain—all three of them—essentially aggressive, and 
even First Eagle, the most successful of the three, does not consistently 
maintain the true courtly tone.” 

Where the second and third wooers are concerned, I propose merely 
to recall that Second Eagle, “of a lower kind” than First, is comically 
rough and blustering in manner, and that Third Eagle is slyly and 
comically sophistical in his reasoning. First Eagle is the one most re- 
quiring further discussion. Of the four stanzas which comprise his 
speech,’ let us for the time being ignore the second and third as being 
quite courtly enough. Let us turn our attention to two themes: (1) his 
statement in stanza 1, ‘“‘As my sovereign lady, and not as my ‘fere’ 
(wife, companion, mate, equal), I choose and choose with heart and 
will and thought the formel on your hand... ”’ (Il. 416-18); (2) his 
notion that the lady is under obligation to him: although she never 
promised him love, still, since none loves her so well as he, she ought 
to be his through her mercy, for there is no other bond that he can knit 
on her (ll. 435-38). With regard to the first theme or statement one 
might ask whether he ought to choose in so forthright a manner, and 
whether it is necessary and proper for him to explain so carefully that 
his sovereign-lady-to-be is not his mere equal-to-be. With regard to 
the second statement one remembers that according to an important 
tenet of Courtly Love the Lady was under no obligation to grant the 

! “Unity and Comedy in the Parlement of Foules,’”’ JEGP, xurx (1950), 470-95. 

2 I must of course agree with Haldeen Braddy (“Chaucer’s Comic Valentine,” 
MLN, txvim [1953], 232-34) when he says that here and there in Chaucer comedy 
and compliment go hand in hand. But to argue further that they necessarily do so in 
PF is, I think, a non sequitur. When Chaucer uses the phrase “thou Vache” he does not 
mean that Vache is a pompous ass. Vache and First Eagle are not necessarily compara- 
ble. 


3 PF, ll. 414-41, in F. N. Robinson, ed. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933). All Chaucer references are to this edition. 
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lover mercy, much less to become his; the lover might, like Pandarus, 
hop always behind, no matter how long-continued, how faithful, how 
intense his love had been. 

Still, this matter of the proper manner of expressing one’s choice 
on February 14 is fraught with subtleties. Was there a well-established 
tradition as to what the male might say with courtly propriety on 
Saint Valentine’s Day? Having already brought First Eagle’s speech 
into association with passages in the Troilus, Machaut’s Dit du Lyon 
and Graunson, I should like now to examine that speech in the light of 
various other English and French poems, chiefly Valentine-poems, of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Poems by Chaucer himself 
ought certainly to shed light on our crucial eagle; Graunson’s poems 
may have influenced Chaucer, and are authoritative because of the 
probability that Graunson was the first poet to attempt a fusion of the 
courtly wooing-style with the old tradition of February 14 as a day of 
choosing ;* Gower, Lydgate, and Charles of Orleans, all of whom wrote 
Valentine-poems, were presumably acquainted with whatever poetic 
Valentine-tradition there was, and should add to our means of judging 
First Eagle’s courtliness. 

CHAUCER 
The bird in Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars, in offering advice to 
lovers on February 14, indicates that humility of manner and expres- 
sion should be a quality of the choosing: 
And ye that han not chosen in humble wyse, 


Without repentynge cheseth yow your make. ... 
(ll. 16-17; italics mine) 


Since, however, the bird does not tell us what words or what style to 
use in choosing humbly, we might turn to the Compleynt d’Amours 
(which cannot definitely be assigned to Chaucer, but is “almost cer- 
tainly”’ his,® and is at all events in the tradition of Chaucerian love- 
poetry). In this work the lover (who complains, on February 14, of his 
hard lot) does no forthright choosing (that, for the moment, seems to 
be the business of the birds) ; and though he says that he is entirely his 
lady’s, he is far from saying that she ought to be his: 


4 Arthur Piaget, Oton de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies (Lausanne, 1941; hereafter 
referred to as “Piaget”), p. 132, where the probability indicated is that Graunson was 
the first to introduce the Valentine-tradition into French poetry. Therefore into English 
poetry also, by way of Chaucer? 

5 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 616-17. 
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This compleynte on seint Valentynes day, 

Whan every foughel chesen shal his make, 

To hir, whos I am hool, and shal alwey, 

This woful song and this compleynte I make, 

That never yit wolde me to mercy take; 

And yit wol I evermore her serve 

And love hir best, although she do me sterve. (Il. 85-91) 
It is no wonder that she should cause him woe, for he is much too un- 
worthy to place his affections in so high a place (ll. 18-21). Shall he 
forgive her for causing him to die? Yes! for she has not of her own voli- 
tion been the cause of his folly (Il. 31-35). And as for choosing, Chau- 
cer’s Womanly Noblesse (though not, apparently, a Valentine-poem) 
contains lines so like First Eagle’s and yet so different as to constitute 
valuable evidence: 

So wel me liketh your womanly contenaunce, 

Your fresshe fetures and your comlynesse, 

That whiles I live, myn herte to his maystresse 

You hath ful chose in trewe perséveraunce 

Never to chaunge, for no maner distresse. (ll. 5-9) 


“My heart hath chosen you as its mistress.” This merely implies that 
the poet, like Troilus, has been caught in Love’s snare; “ ... you to 
serve is set al my plesaunce”’ (1. 4) is the attitude; and the lover does 
not try to put the lady under obligation—except that her nobility 
ought not to let her remain utterly merciless (ll. 24-26). Perhaps the 
lady who shows mercy is quite apt to find herself in Criseyde’s posi- 
tion, ultimately; but the lover does not say any such thing. He does 
not say that she ought to be his; and the choosing in Womanly Noblesse 
is much more gently expressed than that in First Eagle’s speech. It 
seems to me no wonder that when the Eagle has finished speaking, the 
maidenly formel should blush, so that Nature has to reassure her. Let 
her not fear; no would-be-humble lover will suddenly pounce on her 
and carry her off unless she so desires. 


GRAUNSON 


The evidence from Graunson is by no means so clear. As I have 
already pointed out, one or two of his Valentine-lines are strikingly 
like First Eagle’s; and these lines are not so obviously unlike the Ea- 
gle’s as are the lines on choice in Womanly Noblesse. In his Complainte 
de saint Valentin (Piaget, pp. 183-93), Graunson says that on Febru- 
ary 14, when others are gay, he is unhappy— 


Pour ce que j’é perdu mon per, 
Non pas per, maiz dame et maistresse. (ll. 7-8) 
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And in his Balade de saint Valentin (Piaget, pp. 226-27) he uses the 
phrase ‘“‘Je vous choisy ...”’ twenty times in twenty-four lines, and 
moreover proclaims, ‘‘Je vous choisy et choissie vous ay”’ (1. 22), and 
as refrain at the end of each of the three stanzas uses the line, ““Que 
nulle autre jamaiz ne choisiray.”’ In just what way are these parallels 
between Chaucer and Graunson significant? There are various possi- 
bilities. (1) One may feel that the parallels are at least partial evidence 
that First Eagle speaks well, especially in view of Chaucer’s calling 
Graunson the “flour of hem that make in Fraunce”’ (Complaint of 
Venus, |. 82). (2) One may feel that despite the fact that First Eagle 
and Graunson use very similar diction in a few lines, the eagle is still 
pompous in his choosing while the French poet is properly humble: 
the poet is the hopeless lover, and recognizes his lowly quality; the 
bird is speaking self-confidently and publicly, only to be left in the 
lurch through the reluctance of the formel. (3) One may feel that the 
French poems are somewhat absurd, and that Chaucer, if (as seems 
rather likely) he knew them, took just that view of them, or at least 
felt that the whole attempt to fuse the courtly-love-tradition with the 
Valentine-tradition was beset with pitfalls for the unwary speaker or 
poet.® 

Nothing can be proved on this question of Chaucer’s having found 
the French phrases absurd in themselves, but the poem in which “Non 
pas per...” occurs will be helpful—not because that line will be fur- 
ther illuminated, but because in the matter of Valentine’s Day choos- 
ing our thinking will be considerably clarified. The Complainte as a 
whole develops a theme that interests Chaucer’s turtle-dove’: ought a 
lover to remain faithful to his lady even after she has died? The turtle- 


6 Perhaps Chaucer is joking when in Venus he speaks of himself as a rhyme-poor 
Englishman who has great difficulty in following word for word the “curiosite” of the 
“flour of hem that make in Fraunce.” Cf. Margaret Galway’s view (“Chaucer, Graun- 
son, and Isabel of France,” RES, xxv [1948], 273-80, espec. p. 277) that since Chau- 
cer follows Graunson very well, and even outdoes him in the matter of rhymes, he means 
a struttingly humourous slur on Graunson, who, being merely the best poet im France, 
is not nearly so skilled as his English rival. If this seems to stretch the point, one might 
still feel that Chaucer did not take Graunson very seriously. 

7 Further evidence of close connection between the Songe and PF lies in the fact 
that the turtle-dove (ll. 514-18) echoes Graunson (or vice versa). Graunson awakes from 
his dream and moralizes on the sad plight of human lovers, remarking (Piaget, p. 322) 
that he is not involved (cf. Chaucer as outsider in matters of love) and anticipating 
Chaucer verbally: 

“.,. trop me tenroit on pour nice, 
Se je prenoie tel office 
Ou je ne scay chanter ne lire, 
Fors ainsy que par ouy dire.” (ll. 396-99) 
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dove prefers such extreme fidelity, but Love, in Graunson’s poem, 
advises otherwise. Death has taken the poet’s first love; and he can 
never love another, he says (Il. 69-80). But as he is thus complaining, 
Saint Valentine comes to him with the God of Love, who reminds the 
poet that he is Love’s man, and counsels him to choose another “‘dame 
gente et jolie’’ (ll. 89-106). The poet objects, but Love shows him a 
lady of surpassing excellence, and he is in love again. In all of this, the 
activity of choosing is mentioned several times, and it is in their han- 
dling of this theme that the differences between Graunson and First 
Eagle most clearly appear. Of his first love Graunson writes: 

Pour la choisir trés mon enfance 

Print mon cueur l’amoureuse adresse. (ll. 63-64) 


the poet’s heart chose early to serve. Replying to the God of Love, the 
poet says: 

Car mon cuer vouldroit, a par soy, 

Choisir selon le temps passé. . . (ll. 75-76) 


that is, he can never love another. In what sense did he choose in time 
gone by? Did he think that his love ought to be returned? He says he 
felt that to live in hope of once having her show mercy was better than 
to be king of France (Il. 57-60). It would seem, then, that the only sig- 
nificance of a Valentine’s Day choosing, if conducted on the plane of 
courtly idealism, is that the lover places himself in the conventional 
situation of the abject and woebegone wooer; and the rest of the Com- 
plainte bears out this view. Love’s counsel is that choosing be done: 
“C’est que choisisses de nouvel 
Une dame gente et jolie.” (ll. 105-106) 

Love does not tell us what ought to be the lover’s manner of address 
while choosing, but at any rate he says nothing about the lady’s obli- 
gation.® 

Now for ‘“‘Je vous choisy.’’ However repetitiously Graunson may 
choose, he does not say that the lady ought to be his. And quite apart 
from what he does not say, Graunson’s “Je vous choisy”’ means some- 

8 When the god shows Graunson his new lady, we learn nothing about the poet’s 
speech (if any) to this paragon; we learn only that he falls immediately in love, and for 
a long time can say nothing, and is in great fear of swooning (ll. 233-40). Though he 
will pray for the departed one, he will serve the new one all his life (ll. 245-48). May it 
please Love that the lady should receive his service favorably and that he should so 
perform his duty that he may accomplish all her desires (Il. 257-60). Only she can re- 
lieve him; she has his life in her hands (ll. 261-64)—which suggests expectations quite 
different from those of First Eagle, who wants to possess the formel, and with some 
complacency thinks that he ought to possess her. 
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thing quite different from First Eagle’s ‘I chese.” The eagle, again, 
would possess; Graunson would merely serve—or at least he has no 
reason to indulge in any such wild supposition as that of his ever pos- 
sessing the lady, unworthy one that he is. Various terms in the third 
stanza of this Balade de saint Valentin make the implications of Graun- 
son’s choosing fairly clear: 

Je vous choisy, confort de ma langour, 

Je vous choisy pour avoir alegance, 

Je vous choisy pour garir ma doulour, 

Je vous choisy pour saner ma grevance, 

Je vous choisy sanz fin en persevrance, 

Je vous choisy et choisie vous ay. 

Saint Valentin en prins en tesmoingnance 

Que nulle autre jamaiz ne choisiray. (ll. 17-24) 


The words which are put with ‘“‘Je vous choisy”’ suggest the usual dole- 
ful lover who will be cured of his grief if only the lady shows him some 
mercy. His “langour’”’ is the woebegone state for which a merciful 
glance is the cure, for the relief of which he needs the ‘‘alegance”’ of a 
gentle word. He experiences “‘doulour”’ as a matter of course; and if he 
is fortunate the lady will undertake to “‘saner [sa] grevance’”’ with some 
touch of kindness. Moreover, the choosing is a sort of continuous proc- 
ess amounting to no more than the lover’s protestation of everlasting 
fidelity (Il. 21-22). That a situation like that in Book III of Troilus has 
not yet come to pass is shown by the repeated references to woe; that 
such a situation is not really expected is shown by Graunson’s poetic 
output as a whole. In sum, then, Chaucer may have known this Balade 
and may have thought it somewhat amusing, but whether he did or 
whether he did not, the poem does not exhibit First Eagle’s unex- 
pectedly overbearing forthrightness. The point may be that what 
Graunson does well, the eagle does poorly. 

Other Graunson items offer plain sailing. In Le Souhait de saint 
Valentin (Piaget, pp. 202-204), the lover comforts himself with the 
wish that he may be as worthy an example of the masculine sex as his 
lady is of the feminine. He wishes that his four enemies ‘‘Dangier, 
Reffus, Paour avec Durté’” (1. 53) would turn to mercy, and from 
mercy to grace and pity. 


Et en la fin de mon souhait vouldroye 

Que je fusse de ma dame choisy 

Pour son servant, non mie pour ami, 

Maiz que ce fust ce samedi matin 

Pour ce qu’il est jour de saint Valentin. (Il. 60-64) 
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Here is the truly humble lover. He merely wishes that she would 
choose him. He insists upon the idea of her choosing him as servant 
only, and not at all as “ami.” This is a far cry from ‘‘She ought to be 
mine.’’ A second Complainte de saint Valentin (Piaget, pp. 221-25) has 
no mention of choosing, or even of February 14, but supports the point 
that the lady ought not to be regarded as under obligation. The lover 
must go abroad, but leaves his heart behind and will continue to serve 
loyally—even if he is never rewarded: 

Je vous vueil a tousdiz servir 

Sans jamais guerdon recevoir 

Que, par autre, tout mon plaisir 

A souhait en guerdon avoir. (Il. 1-4) 


The Balade de saint Valentin double (Piaget, pp. 256-58) speaks of 
choosing—but the choice is the renewing of a choice made seven and a 
half years ago. Even so, these lines make it plain that when the human 
lover (or humanized eagle) chooses on February 14, he ought not to 
visualize possession of the lady; rather he thinks himself not worthy of 
being chosen by her. Perhaps the lady will choose him as servant. But 
if he is asking for mercy too early, he begs pardon; need made him do 
it (Il. 1-12). In the fourth stanza of this poem (Il. 37-48), the lover 
prays to Saint Valentine to help him to the gift of love, for the saint 
can easily perform a miracle if he so desires. In other words, the lady 
is in no way obligated to return love or even to show mercy; if she does 
any such thing, Saint Valentine has performed a miracle. With human 
beings or with humanized birds it is as Dame Nature says, a male’s 
choosing on February 14 need not at all be accompanied by corre- 
sponding choice on the part of the female; and one ought to show the 
utmost deference in suggesting to the lady that she too play her part 
in the procedure.® 
* Le Songe Saint Valentin (Piaget, pp. 309-23), despite the fact that it deals with 

a bird-assembly, sheds little light on First Eagle, for Graunson, in laying down proce- 
dure for birds on February 14, does not specify that the lady must agree to the choice 
and indeed, does not even make it clear that the initiative is taken by the male: 

“Si entendy bien qu’ilz usoient, 

Trestous les ans, a celle feste, 

Que chascun d’eulx, teste pour teste, 

Choisist a per en son degre 

Cellui qui mieulx lui vient a gre.” (Il. 86-90) 
And all of Graunson’s birds, of whatever degree, may choose anew next February 14. 
One bird, however, refuses to join in the ceremonial, and in so doing makes clear again 
that on the idealistic plane one does not mean anything beyond “serve, obey com- 
mands,” when one uses the term “choose.” This bird, central figure of the Songe, has 
chosen where he cannot hope to succeed, but he will be ever faithful. 
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GOWER 


In Gower’s Cinkante Balades we find two (No. 34 and No. 35!) 
written for St. Valentine’s Day; and in one of these (No. 35) the lover 
has received no mercy, and contrasts his lot with that of the birds, and 
is altogether gloomy. He does not speak of choosing; but he would 
seem at any rate to be in the situation of Chaucer’s eagles. The birds, 
he says, take their companions; but he cannot, and one who remains 
alone cannot have great joy. His lady remains as solitary as the Phoe- 
nix in Arabia, and pays no attention to his supplication. How fortu- 
nate are the birds! Would he could be as they are in this one matter! He 
closes by reminding the lady that whosoever remains solitary cannot 
have great joy; but he does not speak of obligation on her part. He at- 
tempts no such chop-logic as First Eagle’s; rather, he says that he 
knows well that nature can do more than reason can in a matter of this 
sort (ll. 19-20). He does not speak of choosing, but we assume that he 
has chosen—perhaps long ago, certainly before this present February 
14; and the poem is further illustration of the love-doctrine that how- 
ever much the lover may urge persuasions on his lady (e.g., the soli- 
tary cannot expect to be happy), logic has nothing to do with her 
choosing him in return, if she does so. She will do so if her heart so 
moves her, and this is all that the lover has any right to hope for. There 
can be no question of ‘‘ought.”” Chaucer’s eagles, having already by 
their own accounts served the formel for some time, and having al- 
ready had plenty of opportunity to observe her unresponsiveness, 
would do better to speak as Gower’s No. 35 speaks." First Eagle, in 
particular, should revise his fourth stanza. 


LYDGATE 


Before turning to Lydgate’s Valentines, we might take note of his 
Lover’s New Year’s Gift,” in which the lover’s choice is mentioned with 
careful wording so as to suggest the proper humility. 


1° G. C. Macaulay, ed. The Complete Works of John Gower, Vol. 1, The French 
Works (Oxford, 1899), pp. 365-66. Sometimes, in these ballades, Gower makes his 
imagined lovers speak boldly; but when he does so, something in the lover’s situation 
extenuates the plain speaking, as when No. 40 accuses a lady of infidelity. 

1! Gower’s No. 34 is forthrightly joyful in his talk of having chosen a lady, but his 
situation is altogether different from that of the eagles, for the lady too has chosen. 
This couple is past the choosing stage, and so the lover’s joyful plain speaking is not 
inappropriate. 

12H. N. MacCracken and M. Sherwood, ed. The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, 
Part II, EETS 192 (London, 1934), pp. 424-27. 
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. nowe vpon pis first day I wil my choys renuwe, 
All pe whyles pat I lyve to hir to be truwe, 
Bobe to serue and love hir best with al myn hert entier. (Il. 3—5) 


He chooses not the lady herself, but the act of being true to her. And 
he says nothing about the lady’s obligation; rather, he can only hope 
that she will not bring him to his bier through her mercilessness (Il. 
18-26). 

In his Valentine to Her that Excelleth All, Lydgate speaks of choos- 
ing (‘‘Some cheese for fayrnesse . . . Some for estate’”’ and so on, but 
he has chosen to serve the Virgin) ; but he does not tell us how the lover 
should speak in the act of choosing.“ He also does not, at any rate, say 
that the mere intensity of the lover’s emotion obligates the lady to re- 
turn that emotion.” 

To My Sovereign Lady" (by Lydgate or another) contains evidence 
on which to base complaints about the aristocratic wooers in the Parle- 
ment—though not in the matter of choosing, for the lover in this poem 
is apparently a married man,!’ who with appropriately forthright joy 
renews his choice of a Valentine (Il. 106-12). His importance in rela- 
tion to First Eagle lies in the fact that he uses the figure of knitting a 
bond, but with proper deference to the lady, and with this vast differ- 
ence, that the lady rather than her lover does or is to do the knitting: 

rhe lace of love, the bond so wel thou knette [mayest thou knit], 
That I may see thee or myn herte colde, 

And or I passe out of my dayes olde, 

Tofore singing evermore utterly 

“Your eyén two wol slee me sodainly.” (Il. 17-21) 


The exact Chaucerian quotation in the last of these lines serves to 


‘8H. N. MacCracken, ed. The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Part I, EETS 107 
(London, 1911), pp. 304-10. 

“4 Thid., ll. 1-14. 

‘6 A nameless continuator, making an addition to Lydgate’s poem (Minor Poems, 
Part I, loc. cit.), has chosen an earthly lady; and though he speaks of choosing, he 
means merely that it has been his fate to succumb to the charms of the lady named 
Mary, whose heavenly namesake (rather than the lady herself) he begs for grace to 
love and serve the earthly Mary. Since he has already asked the lady for leave to love 
her, and since he later asks her to have pity on him, he presumably asks for such divine 
intervention as will move the lady’s heart to receive his service favorably. She has no 
obligation to him, and indeed, considering his unworthiness, supernatural assistance is 


required for the furthering of his suit. 

‘6 W. W. Skeat, ed. Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Supplement to the Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer; London, 1897; reprinted 1935), pp. 281-84. 

17 So Skeat, op. cit., p. xlviii, with a conjecture that the pair are Henry V and 
Queen Katherine, who were separated for a time in February, 1421, when the queen 
came to England for her coronation. 
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make us the more sure that there is a Chaucerian reminiscence in the 
first line. At the same time, caution is needed in interpreting Chaucer 
by way of Lydgate and his contemporaries. What, for example, are we 
to make of Lydgate’s A Thoroughfare of Woe?!* Here he takes the plati- 
tudinous Egeus’ lines, 


“This world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we been pilgrymes, passynge to and fro” (KnT, ll. 2847-48), 


and, giving his master Chaucer due credit, uses the master’s deliber- 
ately and richly trite terms!® over and over again without the least 
awareness of the triteness that many think Chaucer intended. Either 
too many moderns are being oversubtle about Egeus, or Lydgate was 
completely insensitive in this matter. As one who feels that Lydgate 
has missed the point regarding Egeus, I am the more inclined to mis- 
trust his (or his contemporaries’) judgment in other matters. Never- 
theless, when we encounter such a significant detail as the transferring 
of the bond-knitting from the man (who ought to be a suppliant) to 
the woman (whose charms traditionally tie the man to her), we may 
find it hard to escape the feeling that the poet was going out of his way 
to avoid the Eagle’s absurdity. It is as if he wanted to attempt a suc- 
cessfully courtly treatment of the Valentine tradition, and wanted also 
to use First Eagle’s diction, and knew precisely what changes ought 
to be made. 

Lydgate’s Flour of Curtesye*® has striking indications of the same 
sort. A lark, singing to lovers on the eve of St. Valentine’s day, ad- 
vises: 

“Som é6bservaunce doth unto this day, 


Your choise ayen of herte to renewe 
In cénfirming, for ever to be trewe!”’ (ll. 12-14) 


There is nothing much for us here, since the manner of expressing 
choice is not dealt with, but Lydgate successfully avoids any touch of 
comic ineptitude. So does he in the following lines, which in addition 
plainly have a bearing on the choosing in the Parlement: 


“And ye that be, of chesing, at your large, 
This lusty day, by custome of nature, 


18 MacCracken, Minor Poems, Part II, pp. 822-28. 

19R. M. Smith (“Life is a pilgrimage,” pp. 443-47 of “Three Obscure English 
Proverbs,” MLN, txv [1950], 441-47) shows that the phraseology in Egeus’s state- 
ment is thoroughly traditional. 

20 MacCracken, op. cit., Part II, pp. 410-18; and Skeat, op. cit., pp. 266-74, from 
which edition quotations are here taken. 
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Take upon you the blisful holy charge 

To serve lové, whyl your lyf may dure, 

With herte, body, and al your besy cure, 

For evermore, as Venus and Cipryde 

For you disposeth, and the god Cupyde. 

For joye owe we playnly to obeye 

Unto this lordes mighty ordinaunce, 

And, mercilesse, rather for to deye 

Than ever in you be founden variaunce; 

And, though your lyf be medled with grevaunce, 
And, at your herte, closed be your wounde, 
Beth alway one, ther-as ye are bounde!”’ (ll. 15-28) 


If, when you choose, the lady is merciless and remains merciless, you 
ought still to be always faithful to her; and she has no obligation. And 
First Eagle and Lydgate differ even more strikingly in this: that 
whereas the eagle chooses his sovereign lady with heart and will and 
thought, and says that she ought to be his, Lydgate resolves—using 
Chaucer’s very words up to a point—with heart and will and thought 
to serve her ever faithfully whether happiness or woe be the result (ll. 
92-98). Then, as if further to contrast himself with First Eagle, he em- 
phasizes his humility in writing of his lady: he will describe her vir- 
tues; and he will not do so skillfully, but he hopes that she will blame 
his lack of knowledge rather than his negligence (ll. 99-105). He will 
not be presumptuous (Il. 106-109). Far from claiming the lady as his 
own, he quakes at the thought of his temerity in undertaking to sing 
her praises (1]. 225-31). Excusing himself for his lame meter and for his 
failure to achieve a true Chaucerian style, he writes the lady a “‘Balade 
simple.’ In it he uses the phrase “I chese,’”’ but he chooses, instead of 
the lady herself, the act of loving her as long as he lives even though 
she should show him no mercy; moreover, he introduces the figure of 
the bond again, and instead of attempting to set a bond upon the lady, 
he sets a bond of fidelity upon himself: 


And thus I saye until hir womanhede:— 


“With al my mighté, and my beste entente, 
With al the faith that mighty god of kynde 
Me yaf, sith he me soule and knowing sente, 
I chese, and to this bonde ever I me bynde, 
To love you best, whyl I have lyf and mynde” :— 
Thus herde I foules in the dawéninge 
Upon the day of saint Valentyne singe. 


“Vet chese I, at the ginning, in this entente, 
To love you, though I no mercy fynde; 
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And if you liste I dyed, I wolde assente, 
As ever twinne I quik out of this lynde! 
Suffyseth me to seen your fetheres ynde”’ :— 
Thus herde I foules in the morweninge 
Upon the day of saint Valentyne singe. 
(ll. 245-59; italics mine) 


What could more strikingly follow and yet depart from the pleading of 
First Eagle? The intrusion of the birds at this point is, to be sure, 
somewhat confusing—the poet has earlier insisted upon the differ- 
ences between birds and men in ways of love. But it seems that he in- 
tends the ballade to represent not only the birds’ point of view, but 
also his own, for he has said that he will compose a little ballade for 
Her Highness (ll. 229-31), and he has introduced the birds’ song as 
being also his song “‘until hir womanhede.” So the manner of choosing 
is essentially Lydgate’s; and it is very significantly different from First 
Eagle’s. The theme of ‘‘ought”’ is conspicuously absent. For a truly 
idealistic bird, the sight of his lady’s blue feathers is reward enough. 
The choosing to love (as against choosing the lady herself) is repeated, 
is insisted upon, as if the point must be made abundantly clear. 


CHARLES OF ORLEANS 


I suggest that the items in the Lydgate group, more than any other 
non-Chaucerian pieces, show that First Eagle is pompously forward in 
some lines of his wooing speech. Charles of Orleans, however, also does 
something to illuminate Chaucer’s lines. Charles was a reader of 
Chaucer, and in particular a reader of the Parlement; the notes in the 
recent EETS edition of his English poems” contain indications that 
the French poet took themes and phrases from Chaucer’s works. 

Charles’ forty-sixth “Ballade’™ is interesting in that it illustrates 
Charles’ usual practice of using the word “per” without apology or 
qualification, and indicates that on February 14 both men and women 
may choose, but in its reference to the wooing process is too brief to 
be informative: 

Saint Valentin choisissent ceste annee 
Ceulx et celles de l’amoureux party; 


Seul me tendray, de Confort desgarny, 
Sur le dur lit d’Ennuieuse Pensee! (Il. 25-28) 


We may suppose that the man chooses to serve and hopes for reward, 


21 R. Steele, ed. The English Poems of Charles of Orleans, EETS 215 (London, 
1941); Notes by R. Steele and M. Day, EETS 220 (London, 1946). 
2 P. Champion, ed. Charles d’Orléans, Poésies, 2 vols. (Paris, 1923, 1924), 1, 91-92. 
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and that the lady if she accepts him or his service has chosen also. But 
what words might the lover properly use? We are not told. Nor are we 
told in the English version of this ballade.** In the English Envoy, 
however, we find an interestingly blunt mention of the Valentine woo- 
ing process: 

Als wele is him this day that hath him kaught 

A valentyne that louyth him as y gesse. (ll. 2479-80) 


We are not told what may be said by so lucky a man in the process of 
catching his Valentine. Though Charles seems to imply that some men 
might be less fortunate with their Valentines, according to the whims 
of the ladies, the importance of the lines lies in their bluntness, which 
might be taken either for or against the view that First Eagle is too 
blunt. Perhaps ‘‘caught”’ is to be explained by Steele’s observation™ 
that Charles’ writing is less polished in English than in French. Or, 
since “the influence [of PF] on this Ballade . . . is of course obvious,’™ 
one may wonder whether the boldness of those who catch Valentines 
is a reminiscence of the boldness of some suitors in the Parlement. The 
most obvious reminiscence would be of Nature’s observations on the 
joy awaiting the chooser who is himself chosen in return (ll. 402-404, 
412-13); but this does not explain “caught” very well. If, at any rate, 
Charles had in mind the aggressiveness of Chaucer’s birds, he removed 
that suggestion from the poem when reworking it in French, perhaps 
because he would not expect French readers to perceive the shade of 
rueful feeling involved as he contrasted his own misery on February 14 
(having lost his mistress by death) with the joy experienced by lovers 
resembling the lucky ones among Chaucer’s lively and forceful birds. 

The third of Charles’ English ballades** has an obvious reflection 
of the aphorism in the first line of the Parlement. The second ballade,”’ 
which is particularly interesting in relation to First Eagle, was prob- 
ably written at about the same time as the third, for the first eight bal- 
lades in the English series tell the story of one courtship.** In Ballade 
2, Charles superficially resembles First Eagle in claiming that he has 
rights which the lady ought to consider; but his expression of the idea 
of obligation is partly playful (in his claim that he cannot live without 
his heart, which the lady has in her possession), and moreover Charles 
is careful to adorn the idea with indications of humility. The difference 
between the Eagle and the French poet appears with startling clarity 


% No. 72 (EETS 215, p. 83). «4 EETS 215, p. xxvi. 
% EETS 220, p. 18. % EETS 215, p. 10. 
7 Ibid., p. 9. 28 EETS 220, p. 2, n. on 1. 203. 
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in the contrast between what Charles has to say and what his editors 
say in paraphrasing a group of difficult lines. The paraphrase, intended 
only to clear up obscurities, eliminates the qualifying humility, and 
sounds very like the Eagle: 


“But lo! if you wish to act rightly, I think it would be reasonable that 
[, rather than any other, should have your heart, since you have mine; also, 
it is obvious that I cannot live thus without a heart.’’?® 


With this contrast the following: 


Not dar y now desire for no chesoun 

To gyue yowre hert to me / but what as right 

If ye lust doon / me thynke hit were resoun 

I had yowre hert / toforne eche othir wight 

Syn ye haue myn / als shewe it lo at sight 

That without hert / not may y leven this 

But geyne yowre wille / not kan y stryue nor fight 
Myn only ioye and souereyne hertis blis 


I am to bold to holde this opynyoun 
But on my gilt as lete yowre mercy light... . 
(ll. 239-48) 


[It is tempting to think that in these lines Charles is carefully steering 
clear of what he regards as the ineptitude of Chaucer’s eagles. First 
Eagle, at all events, does not say, ““Though I, unworthy one, ought not 
to say this, yet do I beg Love’s and the lady’s forgiveness for feeling 
that if the quality of my love were considered, she would be mine.’’*° 

The human courtly male or humanized courtly eagle, then, ought 
not on February 14 to speak words so forthright as to bring him peri- 
lously close to the precipice of ‘‘vilenye.”” Only in Graunson’s “Je vous 


29 Tbid., n. on ll. 240-44. 
8° Other Valentine-poems in Charles’ French works are not much to the point of 
the present study. La Retenue d’Amours (Champion, op. cit., 1, 1-16) is a Valentine- 
poem in that its action takes place on Feb. 14; but it need not be brought into relation 
vith PF, as the poet is not yet paying his addresses to a lady (Beauty persuades him 
to enter into Cupid’s service, and a “lettre de retenue” is issued by Cupid and Venus). 
In the poetic Valentine-correspondence between Charles and his friend Fredet (Cham- 
pion, 1, 268-72, 272-76) “choose,” in regard to Fredet’s trouble with a certain merciless 
idy, seems again merely to mean “choose to serve regardless of reward.”’ Rondeau 
CXV (Champion, 1, 356) is by Fredet, to whom, it seems, Love granted relief on a 
Feb. 14, after he had been given an account of Fredet’s woes; this poem gives us no 
nformation about the lover’s manner of choosing. Charles’ own Valentine-rondeaux 
ire jocular: e.g., No. III (ibid., p. 292), in which the poet wonders, upon waking up on 
Feb. 14, whether he will find a mate, and then resolves to go back to sleep; and see 
Champion, 11, 324-25, 353, 382, 383, 431-32, 432, 433, 436, 436-37, 449, 495. Such 
ems as these, delightful though they are, show us only that a humorous treatment of 
the Valentine-tradition proceeded from at least one pen other than Chaucer’s. 
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choisy”’ do we have so direct an expression of a not-yet-accepted 
lover’s choice as First Eagle’s, and the force of Graunson’s expression 
is considerably mitigated by other terms in his poem and by the dolor- 
ous humility of his work as a whole. First Eagle attempts such a miti- 
gation, and for a while succeeds, and then again fails. The mitigation 
appears in what comes on the heels of his words of choice; I choose, he 
says, 

The formel on youre hond, so wel iwrought, 

Whos I am al, and evere wol hire serve, 

Do what hire lest, to do me lyve or sterve.. . 


(Il. 418-20) 


and so on through two successful stanzas, until we come to the theme 
of “ought.”’ The formel blushes in maidenly embarrassment when she 
has heard ‘‘al this” (1. 445) ; and even if maidenliness is a highly desir- 
able quality in her, I should think that a considerate lover would know 
her well enough to spare her such embarrassment, especially in public. 
As the gentle pleas of love proceed, the situation does not improve; 
Second Eagle, particularly, behaves with a very odd disregard of his 
surroundings when he says publicly that he will bear himself from 
point to point (as if he had in hand a lover’s manual which listed the 
rules) in such a way as to save the lady’s honor. Perhaps no reference 
is intended to the secrecy necessary in clandestine love, but the words 
have that connotation, and the speaker has very poorly adapted the 
language of courtly love to his purpose. 

The general point, I think, is this: men ought to work for common 
profit (says Africanus), but are sharply divided into social groups, and 
are given to squabbling, and quite absurdly so in this matter of woo- 
ing; those whose attitudes run to sturdy, prosaic common sense cannot 
understand the loftily idealistic upper-crust, who in turn are not so dif- 
ferent from their inferiors as they think they are, for even the best of 
them has yet to achieve full mastery of the proper love-technique. 

In First Eagle’s rather improper aggressiveness we have another 
instance of Chaucer the dreamer having clearer insight (so he would 
imply) than is given to the waking Chaucer, the amateur love-poet. 
First Eagle’s imperfections are enough, moreover, to suggest that the 
formel (who wants nothing to do with Venus) may have a dream some- 
what like Criseyde’s dream of the eagle who set his long claws under 
her breast and took out her heart and left his own in place of hers (Tr 
11, 925-31). But Criseyde, who had waxed ‘‘somwhat able to converte” 
(11, 903), felt no pain; and Troilus, even if basically aggressive in love, 
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is properly humble and woebegone in his speeches. To say that even 
with Troilus there is a difference between fashion and fact is not, how- 
ever, to detract from the worth of Troilus as a sincere practitioner of 
a courtly or romantic ideal; it is merely to say that what Chaucer 
treats with shrewd and rather serious irony in Troilus he treats with 
shrewd and rather lighthearted irony in the Parlement. The eagles 
have not even got their fashion right. Perhaps, then, when Lydgate 
emphasized the eagles in expressing the gist of the Parlement, he wrote 
with a sense of fun: 


Off Foulis also he wrot the Parlement, 
Theryn remembryng of roial Eglis thre, 
How in ther chois thei felte aduersite, 
Tofor Nature profred the bataile, 

Ech for his parti, yiff it wolde auaile.™ 


GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 


3H. Bergen, ed. The Fall of Princes (Washington: The Carnegie Institution 
Washington, 1922-27), ll. 311-15. 








NATURE IN MANDEVILLE 


OF ALL the essayists and philosophers of the eighteenth century, Ber- 
nard Mandeville is perhaps the most difficult to approach with the 
calm objectivity of the ideal scholar or philosopher. The boldness and 
directness of his statement of unpleasant propositions, and the ten- 
acity and seeming perverseness with which he pursued these proposi- 
tions to their even more unpleasant conclusions shock the reader out 
of his calm, indifferent attitude. If he does not agree with Mandeville, 
he becomes angry and indignant; if he finds that Mandeville is merely 
saying what he himself had often thought but never dared express, he 
is delighted. In either case the response is equally strong and uncon- 
trollable, and critical objectivity generally bogs down into emotional 
prejudice. Hence it is, no doubt, that the accounts which we have of 
Mandeville’s works are in many respects biased and inadequate. Basil 
Willey, for example, sums up his study as follows: 

Mandeville belongs to our story only because he shared the eighteenth century 
belief in Nature—because he believed, that is to say, that you had only to 
accept, to let natural causes produce their natural effects, in order to arrive at 
a very tolerable state of affairs. To get a good society, you need only go on 
being as wicked as you like. 

Although Willey’s evaluations are generally reliable, in this particular 
instance he does justice neither to Mandeville nor to the eighteenth 
century. It is certainly a perversion of Mandeville’s meaning to say 
that he advocated such a wholesale acceptance of wickedness, and I 
know of no other eighteenth-century writer who “shared” such a 
point of view. 

Sir Leslie Stephen indignantly attacked Mandeville’s character, 
and like Willey, he attributed to Mandeville the belief that corruption 
is good.? J. M. Robertson, in his zeal to defend and justify Mandeville, 
is frequently quite unjust to the opponents of Mandeville.? Even such 
a competent scholar as F. B. Kaye will occasionally allow his personal 
prejudice to creep into his analysis. It seems to appear, for instance, 
in his conclusion that Mandeville’s insistence on the animal facts of 
life is not the result of any rigoristic distrust of nature as it is, but of 

1 The Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1949), p. 99. 

2 ““Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees,” in Essays on Freethinking and Plains peaking 
(New York and London, 1905). See also Stephen’s History of English Thought in the 


Eighteenth Century, 3rd ed. (New York and London, 1902), 1, 33 ff. 
3 “Mandeville,” in Pioneer Humanists (London, 1907). 
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such complete faith in it that he feels no need for any beliefs by which 
to attempt to lift himself above it. The subsequent development of 
this paper will, I hope, adequately demonstrate that, as a matter of 
fact, Mandeville did not have such a “complete faith” in nature. 

As the interpretations which I have cited indicate, one of the most 
provocative and irritating aspects of Mandeville’s satire was his use 
of the term “nature.” This usage certainly subjected him to a great 
deal of contemporary and subsequent polemic. In an attempt to clarify 
his concept of nature, I intend to compare and contrast it with the 
view of nature which was more generally accepted by the poets, phi- 
losophers, and thinkers of the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Beginning with the philosophical theories of Bacon and Descartes 
and continuing with the accumulation of scientific discoveries during 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the basis of religious 
faith shifted from the supernatural to the natural. Locke, Newton, 
and many other leading thinkers insisted that essentially man was a 
rational being and that the real state of nature was not characterized 
by miracles and exceptions but by order and the laws of cause and ef- 
fect. The law of reason was identified with the law of nature. 


First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same. 


Although the “man of sense” was becoming skeptical of miracles and 
supernatural interference in the affairs of man, he was not ready, as 
yet, to give up his religion or his faith in God, but his faith was now 
based on the natural rather than on the supernatural. Thus, he be- 
lieved that although God did not interfere with the natural order of 
things, He had been the “Prime Cause”’ of this order and had given it 
his sanction. Anything sanctioned by God, then, must be good, and 
benevolent, and harmonious; the natural order became the Divine 
order, and the law of cause and effect became the will of God. 

Since man was an integral part of nature, a link in the great chain 
of Being, it followed that he too was naturally good and benevolent 
and that natural human conduct was conduct ordered by reason and 
in harmony with “nature.” Shaftesbury taught that vicious or irra- 
tional conduct stemmed from a corruption of nature, and because it 
was not in harmony with nature, it was sinful. This confidence in man 
led many to believe that human reason, unaided and apart from divine 
revelation, was capable of forming adequate notions of God and the 
universe. A. K. Rogers, after considering this aspect of early eight- 


4 Fable of the Bees, by Bernard Mandeville (Oxford, 1924), Introd., 1, liv—lv. 
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eenth-century thought, concluded that whether with Cumberland we 
emphasize universal benevolence, or with Clarke the eternal relations 
in the universe, or with Shaftesbury the beauty of the moral order and 
the supremacy of good taste, it is invariably some form of reason that 
governs the conduct of all worthy and respectable citizens.5 

With such a point of view Mandeville could not agree. When he 
looked at nature he did not see the benevolent harmony and order 
which had excited the admiration and approval of Shaftesbury and 
the Deists; he saw a “‘frightful Chaos of Evil.” 
All the Elements are our Enemies; Water drowns and Fire consumes those 
who unskilfully approach them. The Earth in a Thousand Places produces 
Plants and other Vegetables that are hurtful to Man, while she Feeds and 
Cherishes a variety of Creatures that are noxious to him; and suffers a Legion 
of Poisons to dwell within her... . 7 


That is, Mandeville believed that if a man would but judge impar- 
tially, his personal experiences and observations would indicate that 
nature did not manifest those benevolent and altruistic qualities which 
conventional belief attributed to it. He would instead be compelled to 
believe that this universe is the scene of a huge struggle of organisms 
driven by conflicting passions and that the ‘‘Sollicitude of Nature in 
procuring Death, and the Consumption of Animals is visibly superiour 
to the care she takes to feed and preserve them.’*® There is no inno- 
cence or integrity that can protect a man from the numerous mis- 
chiefs that surround him.?° 

Even though man is thus placed in the middle of a seemingly vi- 
cious universe, the victim of a “‘cosmic trap,’ is he himself by nature 
a good, benevolent, and rational creature or does he too share the 
curse? Mandeville’s answer to this question comes without hesitation. 
Man, like the earth he inhabits, is “‘corrupt and defective.’ On this 
issue his point of view is similar to that of the Puritans and the medi- 
eval ascetics; like them, he believed that man in his natural state is 
wicked and unredeemed from the degeneracy of the fall.” In the first 
paragraph of his “Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue,’”’ Mande- 
ville declares that men, by nature, are ‘‘only solicitous of pleasing 

5 “The Ethics of Mandeville,” International Journal of Ethics, xxxv1 (1925), 5. 

6 My interpretation here is opposed to that of Kaye and Willey. As I have already 
suggested, they believed that Mandeville, like the Deists, had complete confidence in 
man and nature. See Kaye, Introd., 1, lii-lvi; Willey, pp. 95-100. 

7 “A Search into the Nature of Society,” Kaye, 1, 344-45. 

§ “The Fifth Dialogue,” Kaye, 1, 250. 

* “A Search into the Nature of Society,’”’ Kaye, 1, 345. 

‘0 This term I owe to Professor S. K. Winther of the University of Washington. 

1 “An Essay on Charity and Charity-Schools,” Kaye, 1, 286. 

2 See, for example, “‘A Search into the Nature of Society,” Kaye, 1, 346. 
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themselves, and naturally follow the bent of their own Inclinations, 
without considering the good or harm that from their being pleased 
will accrue to others.’* This is certainly not a very complimentary 
picture of human nature; but is it a complete picture? Might it not be 
true that although man does have these selfish impulses, he has also 
been endowed with the gift of Reason, and through it is able to control 
his passions and guide his life in the paths of benevolence and virtue? 
Mandeville does not concede; in fact, he is more emphatic than ever in 
his denial of the efficacy of man’s rational faculties. Human knowledge 
and understanding only serve to complicate and multiply man’s de- 
sires; consequently, of all the creatures that inhabit the earth, man is 
the least capable of living in a peaceful, happy society.“ Not only is 
reason unable to control the passions, it is itself a slave to them: 

. we are ever pushing our Reason which way soever we feel Passion to 
draw it, and Self-love pleads to all human Creatures for their different Views, 
still furnishing every individual with Arguments to justify their Inclina- 
tions." 


In developing this proposition and in applying it to individual case 
histories, Mandeville, like many other writers of his time, posits the 
theory of the master, or ruling, passion. Thus, if one would but probe 


behind the many noble and virtuous deeds of an Alexander, a Cicero, 
or a Cato, he would find that the real motivating and guiding power 
was not a disinterested, rational love of virtue but rather an intense, 
unquenchable passion such as vanity, pride, or jealousy." 

It is interesting at this point to compare Mandeville’s theory of 
the passions with that of Pope. Although at times Pope becomes pro- 
voked by the viciousness and folly of man and expresses a view similar 
to that of Mandeville— 


Search then the Ruling Passion: there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known— 


his more sober opinion is that expounded in Epistle II of An Essay 
on Man. Here he advances his belief that human nature is character- 
ized by two principles—a motivating principle and a guiding or re- 
straining principle. 

Two principles in human nature reign; 

Self-love, to urge, and reason, to restrain . 


In other words, man’s desires and passions stimulate him into action, 


18 Kaye, 1, 41. 

4 Thid. 

16 «A Search into the Nature of Society,” Kaye, 1, 333. 

16 “An Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue,”’ Kaye, 1, 54-57. 
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and his reason restrains and guides that action. Pope was well aware 
that this was the statement of an ideal and that, as a matter of fact, 
most men manifested a great deal more of passion than they did of 
restraint; nevertheless, he still maintained that man could and did, 
in many instances, govern his passion with his reason. This far Mande- 
ville would not go. He saw practical human behavior in an entirely 
different light. While admitting that man actually did repress and re- 
strain many of his passions, he hastened to add that when this oc- 
curred it was accomplished not by reason but by another and stronger 
passion.” In his “Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue” he cites 
the example of the man who to the public eye appears to be noble and 
virtuous.'* Does this man deny himself the pleasures of the beer tav- 
ern, the gambling hall, and the brothel out of a ‘‘Rational Ambition 
of being good?”’ No! He does so because his passion for the praise and 
esteem of others is stronger than his passion for sensual pleasure. Rea- 
son merely trails along behind and attempts to find rational justifica- 
tion for actions which have already been determined on other grounds. 
From here it is only a step to Mandeville’s conclusion that man, far 
from being naturally virtuous as Shaftesbury contended, was never 
really virtuous at all—at least not according to his definition of virtue. 
This definition, like many other aspects of Mandeville’s philosophy, 
conclusively exemplifies his basic distrust of nature. Virtue is, he 
stated, “every Performance, by which Man, contrary to the impulse 
of Nature, should endeavour the Benefit of others, or the Conquest of 
his own Passions, out of a Rational Ambition of being good.’’® Since, 
however, men are ‘“‘wholly governed by their passions,” it follows that 
they never do, in fact, commit acts of pure virtue. Mandeville, in de- 
fending his position, anticipates the objections of those who would 
maintain that man, on many occasions, will from feelings of pity per- 
form acts which are beneficial to others and which do nothing to ad- 
vance his own private interests, and who further maintain that these 
actions are virtuous and that the pity from which they are derived is 
a manifestation of man’s natural benevolence.”° He points out, first of 
all, that since pity is an impulse of nature that consults neither the 
public interest nor the possessor’s reason, it may produce evil as well 
as good. It has helped to destroy the honor of virgins and has cor- 
rupted the integrity of judges. Furthermore, whoever acts from it as a 
principle, ‘what good soever he may bring to the Society, has nothing 


17 “A Search into the Nature of Society,” Kaye, 1, 333. 

18 “An Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue,” Kaye, 1, 54-57. 
19 Tbid., pp. 48-49. 

20 Tbid., p. 56. 
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to boast of but that he has indulged a Passion that has happened to be 
beneficial to the Publick.’ Again in ‘‘A Search into the Nature of 
Society”” Mandeville wanted it to be understood, once and for all, that 
the imaginary notions that men may be virtuous without self-denial 
are a vast inlet to hypocrisy.” 

Although the relationship of sophisticated society and civilization 
to nature in Mandeville’s scheme of things has been implied in the pre- 
ceding analysis, it merits further discussion because it has been a 
source of misunderstanding to some of the critics of Mandeville. Ster- 
ling Lamprecht, for one, concluded that to Mandeville civilization, 
arts and letters, and the courtesy and manners of gentlemen were not 
natural, and that Mandeville had set aside the word “‘natural”’ merely 
for the primitive and unformed.” He quotes two passages from The 
Fable of the Bees as the main evidence for his conclusions. The first is 
taken from ‘‘The Third Dialogue”’: ‘‘What belongs to our Nature, all 
Men may justly be said to have actually or virtually in them at their 
birth; and whatever is not born with us, either the thing itself, or that 
which afterwards produces it, cannot be said to belong to our Nature.”’ 
The second, taken from the ‘“‘Remarks,”’ contains Mandeville’s state- 
ment that man as a member of society is “quite another creature” 
from man in his savage state. It seems to me that Lamprecht not only 
places an undue strain upon these passages, but he also completely 
misses the point of Mandeville’s ‘“‘Enquiry into the Origin of Moral 
Virtue” and his “Search into the Nature of Society.” The true mean- 
ing of the first quotation cannot be realized unless we also consider 
Mandeville’s contention, discussed above, that the seeds of every pas- 
sion are innate to us, and nobody comes into the world without them. 
In the essays just mentioned, Mandeville’s clearly stated purpose was 
to point out, not that society has developed in so far as it has denied 
and departed from nature, but that the very foundations of society are 
built upon man’s matural viciousness. This, however, does not contra- 
dict or deny the validity of the second passage which Lamprecht quotes; 
that is, to say that civilized man is just as naturally vicious as his sav- 
age ancester, is not to say that they are alike in all respects. Mandeville 
is always careful to distinguish the ‘‘untaught animal” from the“‘taught 
animal,’”’ but he is equally careful to indicate wherein this difference 
lies, and the difference is not that one acts naturally and the other un- 
naturally. The difference is to be found in the fact that civilized man 
has learned that he can more efficiently gratify the bulk of his desires 


21 Thid. 
# Kaye, 1, 331. 
% “The Fable of the Bees,” The Journal of Philosophy, xxi (1926), 565-66. 
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if he denies some of them and proceeds with circumspection. In other 
words, men would not remain uncivilized once they had observed that 
‘“‘whenever they checked their Inclinations, or but followed them with 
more Circumspection, they avoided a world of Troubles and often es- 
caped many of the Calamities that generally attended the too eager 
Pursuit after Pleasure.’* But they are still behaving naturally, they 
still ‘‘follow the bent of their own inclinations.’’ Thus, although Man- 
deville would not agree in detail with Pope and other contemporaries, 
he would agree in general that society and civilization ‘“‘Are Nature 
still, but Nature methodiz’d.” 

This, however, is not the only point of agreement between Mande- 
ville and contemporary poets and philosophers. Although my discus- 
sion has emphasized the differences, there are also certain basic simi- 
larities. Mandeville, along with most of the other thinkers of his day, 
could not accept the traditional Christian idea of miracles and super- 
natural interference in the affairs of man and his world. He was no 
doubt strongly influenced by the current scientific attitude; this is 
easily understandable when we recall that he was a physician and had 
had considerable practical training in the scientific discipline. Hence, 
when he states that man and his environment ‘‘at last make up to- 
gether a frightful chaos of evil,’’ I don’t think he means to imply that 
nature manifests no order in terms of cause and effect; he means sim- 
ply that the events of nature are not teleological, or, at least, that if 
there is purpose in these events, it certainly cannot be perceived by 
human understanding. As a matter of fact, many of Mandeville’s 
arguments in the Fable of the Bees depend upon his belief in the laws of 
cause and effect. Thus, when he would investigate the true nature of 
virtue or society, he goes back to some cause remote in the past and 
traces its development through its interaction with other causes and 
effects. In accordance with the rational point of view of the early 
eighteenth century, he saw the natural universe as a huge and compli- 
cated mechanism which operated according to fixed laws; what he did 
not see, especially when he looked at the individual parts, was the 
benevolent, harmonious, and reasonable nature of the machine; nor 
was he at all convinced that the final product and purpose was particu- 
larly beneficial to man. The essential difference, then, between Mande- 
ville’s view of nature and that of men like Shaftesbury is this: to them 
virtue was natural and vice was unnatural; to Mandeville virtue was 
unnatural and vice was natural. 

A. Ke1rH SKARSTEN 
University of Illinois 


** “An Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue,” Kaye, 1, 47. 
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TAMBURLAINE AND THE WARS OF CYRUS 


[HE GREAT popularity of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine caused it to be widely 
imitated, and of the new vogue to which it gave rise Alphonsus of Ar- 
ragon and Selimus are obvious examples. In the list of Tamburlaine 
imitations has traditionally been included The Wars of Cyrus, printed 
in 1594,' but James P. Brawner, in the introduction to his edition of 
the play,? has well argued that it was probably written sometime be- 
tween 1576 and 1580 for the Children of the Chapel Royal by their 
master, Thomas Farrant, and that it thus can bear no relation to Tam- 
burlaine, which it antedates by at least a decade. Brawner points out 


that the emphasis of the play is clearly on the romantic tale of Cyrus 
and Panthea, first told in the Cyropaedia of Xenephon and widely 
popularized in Elizabethan times as the eleventh tale of William 


Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. Cyrus and his war with Antiochus, King 
of Assyria present only a secondary theme. 

The play for Brawner is thus an ordinary romantic play and not at 
all the type of heroic dramatization of history to which Tamburlaine 
gave rise. I believe, however, that Brawner somewhat overstates his 
case. Although the romantic element in the play may well be domi- 
nant, there is adefinite historical element as well. The Wars of Cyrus ful- 
fills what the Elizabethans considered the chief function of history: 
it uses events of the past in order to teach political doctrine of serious 
contemporary significance.’ Brawner suggests that when the play was 
published in 1594, it was merely given a title to make it appear as a 
conquering hero play in the manner of Tamburlaine and thus appeal 
to popular tastes. I would go further and suggest that the play was 
deliberately chosen for publication in 1594, when Tamburlaine was 
easily the most popular play on the English stage, because of its his- 
torical and political elements, because the doctrine it presents is so 
diametrically opposed to that in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine that it could 
be conceived of as an orthodox answer to Marlowe’s heresies. In over- 
emphasizing the romantic elements of the play, Brawner further ob- 
scures the fact that The Wars of Cyrus bears a strong and noteworthy 
relation to the developing Tudor history play, not only in its political 

! See, for instance, Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama (Boston, 1911), p. 247. 

2 James P. Brawner, ed. The Wars of Cyrus (Urbana, 1942), p. 10. 

* Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Histories: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San 


Marino, 1947), p. 16 et passim. J. Irving Ribner, ‘“The Tudor History Play: An Essay 
in Definition,”” PMLA, txrx (1954), 591-609. 
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doctrine, but also in certain motifs which remain in later history plays 
as traditional characteristics of the soldier-king. 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, as I have attempted to show in a previous 
paper,‘ presented a concept of history, derived ultimately from classi- 
cal sources, which was completely opposed to the norm of Elizabethan 
orthodoxy. It deliberately denied the role of providence in human af- 
fairs, asserting instead that history was created by fortune and human 
will, and holding, like Machiavelli and Guicciardini, that the hero of 
history is he who can control fortune and bend her to his will. Since 
Marlowe rejected the providential scheme of the universe, it follows 
almost inevitably that he would reject as well the Tudor notion that 
kings derive their authority from God; for Marlowe, kingship is at- 
tained by human merit alone, and it is a goal for which all men, no 
matter how lowly of birth, find it in their very natures to strive. 
There is, further, in Marlowe’s play nothing of the accepted Tudor 
doctrine of passive obedience. If a subject is strong enough to obtain 
the throne by turning against his king, as does Tamburlaine, he clearly 
may do so. 

Although he challenges its philosophical bases, Marlowe does not, 
however, deny Tudor absolutism.® He is, in fact, more absolutist than 
the most orthodox of the Tudor theorists. They held that a king was 
responsible only to God, but that God must inevitably destroy the 
ruler who does not rule for the good of his people and in accord with 
the natural law of justice.? Marlowe’s king is completely absolute; he 
is responsible to no one but himself. He has complete power over the 
life and property of his subjects, and he is completely outside of law, 
either human or divine. This is a strange concept in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. If anything, it is related to Niccold Machiavelli’s concept of the 
lawgiver, the one great leader who can restore a corrupt state to virtue 
by returning it to its original principles, but who, while effecting his 
reform, may rule outside of law and with complete authority.® 

To these doctrines The Wars of Cyrus presents a perfect reply. In 
the first place, the play asserts strongly that the governing force in 


4 “The Idea of History in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine,”’ ELH, xx (1953), 251-66. 

5 See Part I, lines 869-80, 1766-70, Part IJ, lines 3178-85, etc. I use the edition by 
Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). 

6 Paul H. Kocher, Christopher Marlowe (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 188 ff. 

7 W. A. Armstrong, “The Elizabethan Concept of the Tyrant,” RES, xxu (1946), 
161-81. 

8 See Discourses, 1, ix, liv, 11, i, etc. 
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the universe is the providence of God. Cyrus has been ordained by 
God to perform his great mission, and he has accordingly been en- 
dowed with certain virtues which are the attributes of all good kings 
and which are entirely contrary to the virtues of Marlowe’s hero. This 
is all made clear in an important conversation between Histaspis and 
Chrisantas, two of Cyrus’ followers: 


Histaspis: Chrisantas, when I looke into the life, 

The maners, deeds, and qualities of minde, 

The grauenesse, power, and imperiall parts, 

Wherewith yong Cyrus is so full adornde, 

My thoughts foresee that he is ordained of God, 

To enlarge the limits of the Persian raigne. 
Chrisantas: Histaspis, rare it is to see those yeeres, 

So furnished with such rare experience, 

As is not common in the grayest haires. 

Besides his bodie hath of these rare gifts, 

Vsed to labour, hunger, thirst and colde, 

Giues true foretokens that the prince will proue, 

A famous warriour and a conquerour. 
Histaspis: And of the sundry vertues that abounds 

Dayly increasing in her princely breast, 

Religion to the gods exceedes them all. 
Chrisantas: And reason good for of all humane workes, 

The care of them should chieflie be preferred.® 


The qualities of a good king here enumerated stress chiefly that 
which Tamburlaine most lacks, religion. Throughout the play is de- 
liberately stressed the contrast between Cyrus, the virtuous king, and 
Antiochus, the tyrant. One of the differences is that the good ruler is 
guided by mercy. Whereas Antiochus, like Tamburlaine, is cruel and 
merciless, Cyrus is: 


. . . politique and liberall, 

How honourable and magnanimous, 
Rewarding vertue and reuenging wrongs, 
How full of temperance and fortitude, 
Daring to menace Fortune with his sworde, 
Yet mercifull in all his victories. (Sig. C4v.) 


The Wars of Cyrus, like Tamburlaine, deals with the problem of 
political obedience, and it offers a doctrine which differs both from 
Marlowe’s and from the Tudor orthodoxy of men like William Tyndale 


* Sig. Cir-Clv. I use the facsimile of the 1594 quarto edited by John Farmer in 
Tudor Facsimile Texts (London, 1911). 
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and Thomas Cranmer.'’® The play holds that a tyrant is not entitled 
to the unquestioning obedience which must be given to a just and law- 
ful king. Cyrus justifies the rebellion of Gobrius against tyranny: 
Gobrius thou hast iust cause to reuolt, 
And we to trust thy welcome vnto vs. (Sig. Biv.) 


But when Ctesiphon makes an attempt against the life of Cyrus, the 
king replies: 

The liues of kings are garded by the gods, 

Nor are they in the hands of mortall men, 

Assyrian, though thy sword were at my breast, 

The gealous angell that attends on vs, 

Would snatch it from thy hands, and fling it downe. 

(Sig. Dir.) 


The lines foreshadow a similar speech in Shakespeare’s Richard IJ." 
The Wars of Cyrus reaffirms the concept of the responsibility of a ruler 
to God. The ruler who, like Tamburlaine, recognizes no such responsi- 
bility is a tyrant, and the author goes so far as to sanction rebellion 
against him. The contrast between king and tyrant is an important 
theme of the play, just as it is later to be a principal theme of Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. 

Cyrus is one of the earliest of a line of soldier-kings who are to 
grace the Elizabethan historical drama. Certain of the characteristics of 
Cyrus were to become stock attributes of the type. Of these we have 
already noted his ability to stand “labour, hunger, thirst and colde,”’ 
his magnanimity of mind, his ferocity in battle and his generosity and 
mercy after conquest. At least two others must be noted. On the one 
hand we have a direct foreshadowing of Shakespeare’s soldier-king 
Henry V in the following lines: 

For in the night he walkes about his campe, 
Without a guard euen as a common man. (Sig. B3v.) 


On the other hand, we have in Cyrus’ scorn of love what is also to 
become a traditional motif. He says to Araspus: 


10 Tyndale wrote: “Although he be the greatest tyrant in the world, yet is he unto 
thee a great benefit of God, and a thing wherefore thou oughtest to thank God highly.” 
The Obedience of a Christian Man (1528), ed. Richard Lovett (London, 1885), p. 93. 
Similarly, Cranmer: “Though the magistrates be evil, and very tyrants against the 
commonwealth, and enemies to Christ’s religion; yet the subjects must obey in all 
worldly things, as the Christians do under the Turk, and ought so to do, so long as he 
commandeth them not do against God.” Miscellaneous Writings, ed. J. E. Cox (Cam- 
bridge, 1846), p. 188. 

" r, ii, 36-62. 
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Men are in folly when they are in loue. 

Vrge me no more, I will not visite her. 

For by the eie loue slips into the heart, 

Making men idle, negligent. 

Nothing can more dishonour warriours, 

Then to be conquered with a womans looke. (Sis 
And again he says to Panthea: 

As for my selfe (not vainly be it saide) 

I holde my eyes in bondage to my will, 

And keepe my thoughts in yoke to reason loue, 

My sight on beautie neuer surfetted, 

And where her beames were likely to infect, 

My iudgement was a vaile before mine eyes 

To beare such pearcing fancies from my heart, 

Such as I am, such must my followers be, 

Else let them packe they shall not follow me. (Sig. E2r.) 


We find this scorn of love by the hero-soldier-king in John Lyly’s 
Campas pe (1584), a romantic play with only the faintest of historical 
overtones. It is in the anonymous Edward IIT, and it is, of course, car- 
ried over into Shakespeare’s Henry V. It is not, however, in Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, where the conquering hero worships the beauty of “‘di- 
vine Zenocrate”’ and looks to it as one of the guide stars of his life. 
We thus have significant historical elements in a play which, if 
Brawner is correct, as he may well be, antedates The Famous Victories 
of Henry V by from eight to twelve years. The play also bears a histor- 
ical relation to Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, but one quite different from 
that which has beer traditionally supposed. Far from being an imita- 
tion of Marlowe’s play, the Wars of Cyrus was probably printed at the 
height of Tamburlaine’s popularity as an antidote to dangerous politi- 


cal heresy. 


IRVING RIBNER 
Tulane University 








THE LEX AETERNA AND KING LEAR 


wHAT Mr. G. Wilson Knight calls the ‘‘Lear Universe,’ suggests im- 
mediately a definite frame of intellectual reference, a specific complex 
of ideas which serve as foundation blocks for Shakespeare’s construc- 
tion of King Lear. The universe referred to does not belong singularly 
to Lear, but to the expression of an orthodox tradition which Lear 
represents. It is the universe as the Elizabethan mind conceived it, the 
conception of which is derived from Richard Hooker through Thomas 
Aquinas. To call Lear a pagan drama, a non-Christian tragedy, as 
many critics have done, is, I suggest, nothing less than wrong-headed- 
ness. It may be true that the play does not represent explicit Christian 
dogma, as Hamlet does for example. Underlying the basic theme and 
structure (the sams and matiér) of the play, however, there is an im- 
plicit context of the Christian universe in Elizabethan terms. It may 
be instructive, then, to look briefly at this Elizabethan habit of mind 
as it refers to Lear. 

The universe as a whole and in its component parts, figured in the 
metaphor of the great chain of being, is governed by law: the lex ae- 
terna. God, according to Hooker,’ is the source of this law, which is set 
down for Him to follow and which is the source of all other law, viz., 
of the law of natural agents, of celestial law, of the law of nature or rea- 
son, of divine and human law.’ The reason from which God’s will pro- 
ceeds is the lex aelerna. Nature is controlled by this law and ‘‘observes 
strict regularities’ ;* ‘God works through nature, using her as an in- 
strument.’*® Natural agents observe the law unwittingly; but man, 
possessing free will, can observe only by giving free consent.’ Nature 
and her derivative agents, then, are governed by reason and thus ful- 
fill their function. Man, like God, has active reason. It is man’s func- 
tion in the universe to use this reason and guide his actions and choices 
in conformity with the laws of reason. ‘“‘The laws of well doing are the 
dictates of right reason.’’’ Because the will is guided by what reason 
judges to be good, if reason errs, “‘we fall into evil.’’* Furthermore, the 

1G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire (Oxford, 1937), chapt. X. 

2 Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, ii, 2; hereafter referred to as H. All refer- 
ences are to Book I. For a recent summary and interpretation of Hooker’s thought, 
see chapts. 1 and 2 in Peter Munz, The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought (Lon- 
don, 1952). 

i, we 2 * 3... J. 5H, iii. 4. °H., iii, 2. 

TH., vii. 4. *H., viii. 1. 
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‘‘main principles of reason are in themselves apparent, such as: parents 
are to be honored; small difficulties are to be endured for the sake of a 
greater good.’’® 

Professor Munz, summarizing the above postulates, observes that: 
reason, because it is the imprint of the divine countenance on man, can and 
ought to be relied on. It is the proper guide to the discovery of that law ac- 
cording to which man must regulate the conduct of his natural life if he wishes 
to avoid sin, i.e., if he wishes to conform to the divinely ordained order of 
the universe. By following reason man is ultimately following God and exer- 
cising his rational autonomy only apparently. He is really co-operating with 
God, for nothing can be done or can happen, except by virtue of God’s 
efficacy, or without the perpetual aid and concurrence of the supreme cause 
of all things.’ 


But what happens when man does not conform; what results if man’s 
reason is overcome by some human frailty and fails to be the guiding 
principle of his actions? This is the problem which King Lear at once 
raises and answers. The answer comes not as a surprise or as a clever 
response to an ambiguous enigma; it follows naturally, when inter- 
preted from the Elizabethan habit of thinking. There is no ambiguity, 
no indecisiveness, no variance or leeway in the answer to this problem. 
In this universe, cause and effect, conduct and consequence operate. 
There is no escape from the lawfulness of the universe. Emerson said, 
“The dice of God are always loaded.” A man is free to act, but he is 
not free to call off the consequences of his action. 

When man sins, it is the result of his preferring “‘voluntarily a less- 
er good to a greater good and thus to disturb the divine order; it is 
[further] the result of insufficient knowledge, the soliciting of the will 
by the appetite, which prevails over reason, and a habit of sin built up 
by repeated false choices.’ ‘“‘Pride or inordinate self-love was the 
original cause of sin both in Satan and in man, and pride and concupis- 
cence .. . remain the fundamental internal causes of sin in man.”’” 

Now, if reason is overcome by an irrational element, such as pride, 
concupiscence, irascibility, etc., the consequence in nature is out of all 
proportion to the act per se. Irrationality unleashes forces detrimental 
to man’s equilibrium of mind and emotions, his relations to his fellow 
men, his attitude towards and place in the social sphere in which he 
moves and the universe about him. Not only does the unreasonable 
act (or acts) cause turmoil and conflict within and about the particular 

°H., viii, 5 & 6. 10 Munz, op. cit., pp. 53-54. " H., vii. 7. 


2 V. K. Whitaker, “The Theological Structure of the Fairy Queen, Book I,” ELH, 
Sept., 1952, p. 158. 
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creature who has departed from reason, but it disturbs the social 
structure as a whole and disrupts the very ordering of Nature! If a 
man, finding himself in the state of irrationality, is to abate these 
tumultuous eruptions, he must, upon self-examination and objective 
observation of the lex aelerna, conform to reason as the all-inclusive 
guide of life. Otherwise, he is irrevocably damned to conflict and mis- 
ery. 

Reason, Custom, Law, and Restraint are the positive verbal mo- 
tifs of the Lear Universe. When man lives in accordance with these 
principles by right choice, Nature is benevolent." “Rebellion against 
these principles is rebellion against one’s self, loss of all nature, lapse 
into chaos.’’'* Man has the power of choice between benevolence and 
chaos by employing right reason. Because “everything strives for its 
own perfection . . . and seeks resemblance with God in the perfection 
of those operations that belong to their kind,’ man’s “intention 
must be towards a maximum to be realized, rather than towards a 
minimal bare sufficiency beyond which the human cannot be re- 
duced.’’"® The function of man is self-realization and self-fulfillment. 
Lear is a king, who should above all other men conduct himself with re- 
straint and show positive tendencies towards fulfillment of self. In the 
first scene, however, Regan says that “he hath ever but slenderly 
known himself.’’ Goneril immediately adds that ‘‘the best and sound- 
est of his time hath been but rash... .”’ Lear himself recognizes still 
quite early in the play, that 

Infirmity doth stil} neglect all office 

Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourselves 

When Nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 

To suffer with the body. I’ll forbear; 

And am fall’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 

For the sound man. (11, iv, 106-11) 


Regan suggests that he ‘“‘should be rul’d and led/By some discretion 
that discerns [his] state/Better than [he himself].’’ 

Lear represents Everyman in the Morality play," insofar as he has 
arrived at a point in life where his unreasonableness and lack of self- 


‘8 Nature in this paper, as it is in Lear, is equated with the universe. 

“4 J. F. Danby, Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature: A Study of King Lear (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1949), p. 25. 

* i. v. 3, 2. 

6 Danby, op. cit., p. 28. 

'7 The suggestion that Lear follows the Morality pattern in structure and the 
medieval homiletic and exemplum tradition in content has been proposed by Oscar J. 
Campbell, “The Salvation of Lear,” ELH, June, 1948, Danby, op. cit., and others. 
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knowledge catch up with him in the form of negative consequences, 
imposed upon him by the law of Nature. He is an old man and there- 
fore all the more susceptible to the habits of rashness, impatience, and 
wrath, which he has bred throughout his life. Up until Lear’s final vin- 
dication, when his unreason is tempered by the love of Cordelia, he 
cannot break from these obtuse habits of mind and action. As the pres- 
sure on Lear grows and he tragically moves towards a period of de- 
spair, he recognizes in full the internal causes of his downfall. He cries, 


You heavens, give me that patience, patience 
I need. (11, iv, 274) 


Professor Ashton rightly observes “that Lear realizes what is happen- 
ing to him and can do nothing about it.’'* The unremitting recogni- 
tion of his daughters’ cruelty and ingratitude, and his own growing 
awareness of insufficiency and frailty, intensify his mental conflict: 
... the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there... 
But I will punish home. 

No, I will weep no more. In such a night 

To shut me out! Pour on! I will endure. 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all,— 

O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; 

No more of that. (111, iv, 12-22) 


It may be true, from the external facts of the play, that Lear is 
‘‘more sinned against than sinning,’’ as he himself says. He is victim- 
ized by his two ruthless and unnatural daughters, Goneril and Regan. 
They knowingly deceive him, using to advantage his choleric tempera- 
ment and proud mind. Goneril and Regan, like Edmund in the under- 
plot, are amoral; they recognize no custom, no given dictates for con- 
duct, no rational ordering of life which leads to positive self-realiza- 
tion. Rather, they are basically selfish creatures, bent on exploiting 
others and the universe for their own narrow designs. Familial grati- 
tude simply has no meaning in their world, nor does marital fidelity. 
The father, the king, is abandoned unmercifully by his daughters, he 
is deprived of his retinue, even the servants refuse to acknowledge 

18 J. W. Ashton, “The Wrath of King Lear,” JEGP, xxx1 (1932), p. 535. William 
James in his famous monograph, Psychology, remarks that people often think when 
they are about to engage in some questionable activity, ‘I won’t count it this time.” 
Then James adds, “They may not count it, but it is being counted none the less. 
Down among their nerve cells and fibers the molecules are counting it, registering and 


storing it up to be used against them when the next temptation comes. Nothing we 
ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out.” Lear, also, is a victim of habit. 
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him. The question now posits itself: is Lear, in view of these injuries, 
simply the victim of an external callousness, the innocent sufferer at 
the mercy of evil machinations? The answer is demonstrably in the 
negative. 

In terms of Stoic doctrine,'® Elizabethan psychology, and Hooker’s 
doctrine of man’s function in and relation to Nature, Lear is himself 
responsible for the cataclysmic consequences which affect his inner 
stability, the social order, and Nature. Goneril and Regan may be in- 
herently unnatural and, therefore, evil; but their corruption is brought 
into active manifestation by Lear’s injustice and lack of restraint. His 
own vanity and impatience have made him blind when he rejected 
Cordelia: 


Let it be so; thy truth then be thy dower. ... 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care. (1, i, 108, 113) 


Kent, always the faithful friend to Lear, immediately sees the unrea- 
sonableness of this action, for he says: 


To plainness honour’s bound 


When majesty falls to folly. (1, i, 148-149) 
Revoke thy gift; ... 
I’ll tell thee thou dost evil. (1, i, 165-167) 


France, the suitor of Cordelia, finds Lear’s action altogether incompre- 
hensible: 


Sure, her offence 

Must be of such unnatural degree 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 

Fall into taint; which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith that reason without miracle 

Should never plant in me. (1, i, 218-223) 


The conflict arises because of the king’s wrath, which causes in 
turn self-love, vain coveting of his daughter’s affection, and excessive 
curiosity. His basic flaw or frailty of character is irascibility. His dis- 
inheritance of Cordelia, the banishment of Kent, the damning of Goneril 
to barrenness, his instantaneous rage at seeing Kent in the stocks and 
learning of Regan’s absence from home, all issue from this almost 
habituated impatience and wrath. The tragedy intensifies, as we saw 
above, when Lear reaches a point of mental and spiritual exhaustion, 

O sides you are too tough; 
Will you not hold. (11, iv, 200-201) 


I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad. 


(11, iv, 221) 


19 Witness Cicero’s pronouncements in De Officiis, 1, xxvi: “‘praeclaraque est aequa- 
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He has become so deeply rooted in self-indulgence that he finds 
himself at a point of despair. Lear has suffered from his own conscience 
and from the sins of others. His suffering is now extended to Nature 
herself. The “horrible pleasures” of the heavens descend upon the 
“poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man,” with the undeviating vio- 
lence of the storm. But, as Lear brought upon himself the cruelty of 
his loved ones, so does he bring on himself the furious, discordant, dis- 
ruptive storm, which is a macrocosmic translation of Lear’s inner 
chaos. 

Lear emerges from this natural malevolence, however, not beaten 
or spiritually destroyed, but with an awakened sense of humanity, un- 
selfishness, and love for his fellow creatures. His spiritual redemption 
or regeneration is expressed in his prayer: 

I’ll pray, and then I'll sleep. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness defend you 

From seasons such as these? O I have ta’en 

Too little care of this: take physic, pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. (111, iv, 27-36) 


Lear has passed through extended and intensive suffering, but he 
has endured. Not only has he endured the adversity of self and nature, 
but he has risen nearer to his true strength as a man and the magnani- 
mity and wisdom of a king. Lear has approached, through inward and 
outward suffering, self-realization and attainment of right relationship 
with life. The storm has spent all his emotion and leaves him ‘“‘naked”’ 
before the truth. The final achievement of his education and realiza- 
tion comes with his reunion with Cordelia, the presence of whom once 
and for all destroys ‘‘the great rage’’ in him. 

Lear has been emptied of all wrath and unnatural emotion by the 
storm, his wits are distracted, and he wanders about in delusion. The 
negative qualities have been destroyed, making Lear all the more sus- 
ceptible to the absorbing and beautiful love of Cordelia. In this posi- 
tive permeation of tender affection, Lear finds a serenity of spirit he 
has seldom known before. His delight and deep happiness are ex- 
pressed in one of the loveliest passages in the play:?° 





bilitas in omni vita et idem semper vultus eademque frons,” and (1, xxxiv) “Nihil 
autem magis cavendum est senectuti quam ne languori se desideaaue dedat ” 
20 Note the Christian overtones of these lines. 
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Come, let’s away to prison; 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ th’ cage: 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness; so we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too,.. . 

And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies; and we’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. (v, ili, 8-19) 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The Gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee? 

He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven, 

And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes; 

The good years shall devour them, flesh and fell, 

Ere they shall make us weep; we'll see ’em starv’d first. 

Come. (v, ili, 20-26) 
From the self-realization of the King and Cordelia’s love emerge peace 
as opposed to raging passion, tranquillity in place of disruption. 

The death of Cordelia, while it may seem incongruent to some 
critics, is in accordance with Senecan tragedy and therefore for Shake- 
speare a function of dramatic expediency in tragedy. As we penetrate 
through the structure to deeper meanings, however, her death takes 
on more profound signification. Lear appears with the dead Cordelia 
in his arms; his first reaction is one of despair: 

Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 
His despair is quickly dissipated and the beauty of Cordelia’s love 
moves him to ecstasy: 


Do you see this? Look on her, look,-her lips, 
Look there! Look there! 


Death cannot annihilate the spiritual value which, as Professor 
Campbell earlier suggested,” Cordelia stands for. The enduring love 
of Cordelia transcends human passion, material welfare, earthly glory, 
and finally death itself. The tragedy of King Lear is that of a man who 
has “but slenderly known himself,’’ and therefore has failed to come 
to terms with himself; it is the drama of the inevitable consequences 
in all areas of life, which follow from man’s failure to live by the dic- 
tates of reason. 

James L. RosIER 
Stanford University 


21 Campbell, op. cit., p. 107. 
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NOTES ON WYATT AND ANNE BOLEYN 


THE EXACT nature of the relations between Sir Thomas Wyatt and the 
second wife of Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn, has never been determined. 
That they were childhood friends is possible, but the alleged intimacy 
between them after Anne’s return from France in January, 1522,'is a 
matter seriously reflecting on the characters of both. More important 
to the critic and historian of literature is the possible involvement of 
Anne in Wyatt’s poetry. 

I am concerned here with what has been accepted as admissible 
though inconclusive evidence of an intimate affair between the poet 
and Anne. Since conclusive evidence is not available, literary detec- 
tives have had to discuss probabilities; and it is my purpose to show 
that the two most important items of evidence submitted by twen- 
tieth-century scholars in support of the tradition that Anne was the 
poet’s mistress are beyond the limits of probability. The first item was 
presented by Miss Agnes K. Foxwell in her study of Wyatt’s poetry 
(1911)? and the second by Sir Edmund Chambers in a more recent es- 
say on the poet (1933) 3 

One of the most important sources of Wyatt’s poetry is British 
Museum Add. MS. Devonshire 17492. In examining this volume Miss 
Foxwell found on fol. 67% a fragment of sixteenth-century writing 
which should be transcribed as J ama yowrs an. Miss Foxwell con- 
cluded that she had found a telltale confession, and helped her case by 
transcribing an below the line on which it actually occurs, suggesting 
that an represents a signature.* The result was what could be inter- 
preted as “I am yours, Anne.” The significance of this inscription was 
apparently enhanced by comparison with a lyric commonly attributed 
to Wyatt, ““That tyme that myrthe dyd stere my shypp,” in which the 
following lines occur: 

Then in my boke wrote my maystresse: 


I am yowres, yow may well be sure, 
And shall be whyle my lyff dothe dure.’ 


The poet adds later in the lyric, as if in defiance of the king him- 


1 Paul Friedmann, Anne Boleyn (London, 1884), 1, xxxviii, 42. See also John H. 
Round, The Early Life of Anne Boleyn: A Critical Essay (London, 1886). 

2 A Study of Sir Thomas W yatt’s Poems (London, 1911), Appendix A. 

3 Sir Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected Studies (London, 1933), pp. 98 ff. 

4 Foxwell, Study, p. 130. See also Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 132. 

’ Kenneth Muir, ed. Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London,1949), p. 103 
[poem 114, lines 5-7]. 
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self: “My love frome her no man can lett;/Thowghe neuer so sore they 
me thrett.”’ Wyatt’s most recent editor, Mr. Kenneth Muir, reassem- 
bles Miss Foxwell’s evidence in a manner of cautious noncommittal.® 
Nevertheless, he gives new life to Miss Foxwell’s misleading construc- 
tion. 

The fact is that am is not a signature, not even a complete word. 
On fol. 90° of the same manuscript volume (Devonshire 17492), the 
same hand which wrote an has copied a poem with the line; “so am I 
yowrs and wylbe ueryly.” The same hand has also written several 
other fragments above J ama yowrs an on fol. 67". The writer, who al- 
most certainly was not Anne Boleyn, was idly producing fragments of 
several lines or phrases at the time he or she wrote the deceptive words. 
What the writer had in mind, however, was plainly a line like the one 
copied on fol. 90", and the an is simply the beginning of the word “and”’ 
in a continuation such as J ama yowrs an{d will be or . . . d shall bel. 
The specimens from both folios are not like any examples of Anne 
Boleyn’s handwriting I have seen. 

A very important fact in the case is that there is no evidence that 
the Devonshire MS. ever was Wyatt’s personal volume or ever was in 
his possession. All the evidence indicates that the volume was a How- 
ard family commonplace book, and Wyatt’s holograph appears no- 
where within its covers.’ 

In 1933 Sir Edmund Chambers, who judged correctly that nothing 
could be made of the inscription I have discussed, presented what he 
described as ‘‘confirmatory evidence’’*® of the well-known Spanish 
documents which link Anne criminally with Wyatt. Strangely enough, 
Chambers chose to accept the word of another Spanish Catholic, Eus- 
tace Chapuys, Katherine of Aragon’s confessor and only friend during 
her persecution. In a letter dated May 10, 1530, Chapuys recounts for 
Charles V what “some say” is the reason for the recent absence of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, from the court; namely, that Bran- 
don has been “‘exiled for some time owing to his having denounced to 
the King a criminal connection of the Lady [Anne] with a gentleman 
of the Court who had already once been dismissed from Court on such 


6 Jbid., p. xi. Muir is inconsistent in the spelling and punctuation of line 6. 

7 Muir states correctly that what Miss Foxwell took for Wyatt’s monogram signa- 
ture is actually the copyist’s mark of a completed poem, fs (finis). See Muir’s Collected 
Poems, p. 256. In another article I shall discuss the effect of Muir’s discovery on the 
Wyatt canon. 

8 Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt, p. 138. 
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suspicion.’’® I present the English translation because it includes a final 
weakening sentence omitted from the French version quoted by 
Chambers: “Others attribute the Duke’s absence from Court to other 
causes with which I will acquaint Your Majesty at the very first op- 
portunity.” Nothing could be more obvious than the fact that Cha- 
puys is entertaining his sovereign with gossip. Nor will the connection 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt with Chapuys’ letter bear any scrutiny. 

What we know about the political situation in 1530 indicates that 
Brandon was in league with the Duke of Norfolk and his son-in-law, 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, to complete the overthrow of Wolsey. Suffolk and 
Norfolk took the seal from Wolsey in October, 1529, and from that 
date the two dukes alternated as heads of the Council.!° Chapuys him- 
self knew that Brandon was not exiled but was riding the crest of poli- 
tical success. On February 6, 1530, Chapuys wrote the emperor that 
Suffolk had been appointed president of the Council ‘‘with the same 
authority as the Chancellor.’ Suffolk and Norfolk were on commis- 
sions of gaol delivery for Norwich, Oxford, and Ipswich in June, 1530. 
On the Norwich commission was Anne Boleyn’s uncle, Sir James 
Boleyn; and among the Canterbury group was Wyatt’s father, Sir 
Henry.” The chief aim of the anti-Wolsey faction was to raise to the 
throne Wolsey’s mortal enemy Anne Boleyn, a goal hardly to be 
reached by denouncing Anne with charges of fornication. 

The dates of actual events in Wyatt’s life are also at variance with 
the outline of supposed events as Chapuys reports them. Chambers 
thought that Wyatt’s tour of duty at Calais, which began in 1528, was 
in Chapuys’ mind when he stated that the guilty gentleman “‘had al- 
ready once been dismissed from Court.’”’ However, a second offense 
and a second pardon followed by return to the court are suggested by 
the words: “This time the gentleman had been sent away at the re- 
quest of the Lady herself, who feigned to be very angry with him, and 
it was the King who had to intercede for his return.”” Wyatt could not 
be the man, if such a man there was, for the poet was still at Calais in 
November, 1530, when Sir Edward Ryngeley was appointed Marshal 


9G. A. Bergenroth ef al., ed., Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, 
Relating to the Negotiations Between England and Spain Preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas and Elsewhere (London, 1862-1949), rv, (part I), 535, item 302. 

10 A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), pp. 254, 258, 259, 345. 

1 John S. Brewer et al., ed. Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIII (London, 1830-1910), rv (part ITI), 2781, item 6199. 

2 Tbid., tv (part III), 2918, 2919, item 6490. 
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“vice Thos Wyat, squire of the King’s Body,” an odd title for a man 
accused of having violated the king’s mistress." We cannot have 
Wyatt on a two-year “banishment” at Calais and involved in a double 
offense at court. Further, there is no evidence that Wyatt was in exile 
or in dishonor. 

I am not an entire skeptic about the possibility of a romance be- 
tween Anne Boleyn and the poet but believe it probable that he 
courted her without success. One of the poems which may allude to 
Anne is the ottava-rima epigram “Some tyme I fled the fyre that me 
brent.” A trip from Dover to Calais is indicated in line 4: ‘‘From 
Dovor to Calais against my mynde.’’* When we search Anne’s history 
the date of such a journey is narrowed to October, 1532, when Henry 
VIII sailed with a large retinue to meet Francis I near Boulogne. The 
question has always been whether Wyatt was in the retinue, but there 
is good evidence that he was. A roster is preserved among the papers 
of the Marquis of Bath, including the name of ‘““Thomas Wiat”’ and 
the number of his retainers, four.“ One would like to know whether 
Wyatt’s rejected wife, Elizabeth Brooke, was also one of the entourage. 
When Wyatt left England for France and Italy in 1526 and 1527, he 
was probably escaping an angry wife as much as a sour romance. Since 
we know so little about Elizabeth Brooke, Anne has been set up as the 
target of most of the poet’s uncourtly lyrics. In ‘‘Some tyme I fled”’ 
we may have the confession of Wyatt’s burned-out passion for Anne; 
but from the evidence we have of bitterness between the poet and his 
wife, it is clearly ungallant and inaccurate to put on Anne the burden 
of all the poet’s angry and antifeminine verses." 

RICHARD C, HARRIER 
Colby College 

18 Thid., rv, 6715, item 24. 

4 Muir, Collected Poems, p. 45. 

16 A. Hamy, Entrevue de Francois Premier avec Henry VIII (Paris, 1898), p. lv. 
This list was not printed in the Historical Manuscripts Commission volume of papers 
from Longleat. The item wanted, however, is probably the one described as follows in 
the Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (London, 1872), 
p. 199, outer column: “Articles of Remembrance (temp. Hen. VIII.)—Names of those 
appointed to attend the King at the meeting with the French King at Calais. 24 Hen. 


VIII. (A folio of several leaves, giving the names with the number of attendants.)” 
‘6 Brewer, Letters and Papers, xi1, 335, item 766; xv1, 319 320, item 662. 
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SOUND SHIFT AND DIPHTHONGIZATION 
IN GERMANIC 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the Indo-European accent seems to have fol- 
lowed completely divergent directions in the oldest history of the 
Germanic branch on the one hand and Slav on the other. Whereas its 
musical aspect became, if anything, more pronounced in the transition 
from I.-E. to Proto-Slav,'! in Germanic, on the contrary, it was the 
expiratory aspect, the breath stress, which gained complete domi- 
nance,” at the expense of the original mpoowdia. 

There are theoretically two possible explanations for this. One 
would be that the Germanic speakers, for obscure reasons, began to 
expend more breath in their articulatory activities and produced their 
speech with a stronger expulsion of air.* This is a widely held view. 
Another explanation would lay the emphasis on the fact that it is not 
the absolute strength of the expiration that matters, but its relative 
prevalence over the muscular tension; as long as the muscular tension 
is energetic, it offsets any marked effect of expiratory stress owing to 
the obstacle which, in the guise of taut articulatory organs, it puts in 
the way of the stream of air expelled by the lungs. If, however, this 
tension abates and the various muscles involved, from the glottis to 
the oral cavity, slacken, no fresh access of breath strength is necessary 
to account for the strong effects of expiratory emphasis; the reduction 
of the counter-acting muscular tension alone suffices to account for 
them. The other theory has been propounded many times ere now; let 
us now, therefore, review some of the outstanding facts of Germanic 
linguistic history under the angle of slackened muscular intensity 
and see whether they tally. 

The first set of facts with which we propose to deal is grouped 
under the common heading of the first Germanic sound shift, in which 
Grimm saw a demonstration of the revolutionary Teutonic spirit, a 
kind of linguistic Sturm und Drang. 

One of its manifestations is the desonorization of the I.-E. voiced 
stops, thus *b, *d, *g>Germ. p, t, k. If we bring our physiological 
point of view to bear on this metamorphosis, it clearly does imply 
a relaxation of the muscular activity instrumental in the production 

1 Cf. N. S. Trubetzkoy, in Revue des études slaves, 1, (1921), 185. 

2 Cf. W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1895), pp. 167, 170. 


* For the second sound shift the heavier breathing of mountaineers has been sug- 
gested as an explanation. 
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of speech, in the concrete instance of muscular activity in the glottis 
where the sound is produced. By setting the vocal chords vibrating 
in the glottis during the pronunciation of 6, d, g, part of the air stream 
was used up and, consequently, weakened.* When, however, the mus- 
cles in the glottis no longer worked with their previous intensity, the 
voice ceased and an undiminished current of breath was made avail- 
able for the consonants which became Germanic #, t, k (Latin genus, 
Gothic kunzi). 

The connection between the surplus of expiration over muscular 
tension demonstrated by the above development on the one hand, 
and the substitution of a dynamic accent in Germanic for the musica] 
accent or tone (preserved in varying degrees in ancient Greek and 
Balto-Slav) has been pointed out by E. Prokosch;® we should like to 
lay the emphasis on the conception of the ‘‘surplus,”’ which says noth- 
ing about the absolute strength of the two factors involved and is 
only definite about their degrees relative to each other. If we claim 
an absolutely stronger breath, we venture entirely into the realm of 
hypothesis; not only can we not account for that access of expiration, 
but we have, for certain results of the first sound shift with which we 
shall deal presently, to postulate unattested intermediate degrees 
* ph, *th, *kh, which would embody such an access. If, on the contrary, 
we resolve the question into one of the relative prevalence of expiration 
and muscular tension, it goes without saying that if one of these two 
factors is curtailed, the effects of the other will be more pronounced. 
That is, if the energy of articulation (= muscular tension) is relaxed, 
breath stress will come more fully into its own and ultimately change 
the phonetic system of the language. This is what happened in 
Germanic. Far from demonstrating a more energetic pronunciation, 
as has sometimes been assumed (and together with this perhaps even a 
more energetic national character altogether!), the Germanic sound 
shift betrays a certain laxity of articulation, a slacker activity of the 
muscles concerned. In the desonorization of the I.-E. occlusives re- 
ferred to above this slackening bore on the activity of the vocal chords. 
This is also by and large the result at which Fourquet arrives in his 
most remarkable book,® while just admitting the possibility of a 
“compensatory” increase in expiratory strength. We would submit 
that the assumption of any such complementary reinforcement of 


‘Cf. E. Dieth, Vademekum der Phonetik (Berne, 1950), p. 81. 
5 A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 55, 53. 
8 Les Mutations consonantiques du germanique (Paris, 1948), p. 62. 
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breath stress to make up for loss of muscular tension is unnecessary; 
all that matters is their relative prevalence. In Germanic, breath was 
no longer used for the production of sound in the I.-E. voiced stops, 
which became voiceless; for the pronunciation of the I.-E. aspirates, 
which lost their aspiration (Skt. bandhanam, Goth. bindan), and the 
actual explosion of the I.-E. occlusives, which became spirants. To 
maintain these various classes of I.-E. consonants a degree of muscu- 
lar tension was required which was no longer forthcoming; powerful 
expiration alone does not, of course, make them—they need taut 
muscular obstacles in the mouth or glottis. These obstacles slackened, 
and the consequent transformation of the sounds left a surplus of 
breath which helped to give the Germanic accent a strongly expira- 
tory character, while on the other hand the musical tone of the lan- 
guage declined at the same time. This tone requires taut organs which 
oppose themselves to the stream of air and vibrate in it (this vibra- 
tion produces the tone); when the speech muscles tend to get flabby, 
no vibration ensues and the musical intonation of the language dis- 
appears. The energetic expiration especially of the stressed syllable in 
such languages need not mislead us; it does not indicate stronger mus- 
cular activity of the speech organs; on the contrary, it shows that less 
resistant obstacles are put in the way of the current of air. 

The musical tone is not the product of a strong expiration; it is 
produced by vibrating obstacles in its way. If these obstacles are too 
weak, owing to slack muscular tension, they will meekly part before 
the air stream—as in the glottis: the unvoicing of the I.-E. stops; as 
in the mouth: the lips yield before it and the occlusive » becomes a 
fricative f. Musical tone and strong breath stress are quite incompati- 
ble and are never found side by side. The “‘tone”’ can maintain itself 
only in a language either without any breath stress at all (Japanese) 
or at least with one that is very considerably weaker than in the 
modern Germanic languages (Lithuanian, Serbo-Croat). It is a tender 
growth, as it were, which does not stand up very well to the rude blast 
of a strong expiration. 

The disappearance of the I.-E. system of muscial intonation left 
the breath stress with a greater freedom; the expiratory energy, we be- 
lieve, remained at the same level, but was now no longer checked by a 
tense muscular activity. It is intrinsically unlikely that the Germanic 
dialect-speakers of Indo-European should have wasted more breath in 
their speech than the other language groups of that family; that they 
should, however, have become slacker in their articulation is much 
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more plausible and accords well with other facts, such as the destruc- 
tion of the I.-E. phonetic system and the very considerable shortening 
of the I.-E. forms which we witness in Germanic (the number of sylla- 
bles of I.-E. forms remains unchanged in Old Slav and by and large 
also in Sanskrit, though here sandhi accounts for numerous contrac- 
tions). 

The same relative weakness of articulation also explains the genesis 
of the fricatives into which the I.-E. voiceless stops turn in Germanic 
(Lat. potis, Goth.-faps). This development paralleled the unvoicing of 
the I.-E. voiced occlusives.’? As a result of the general laxity of pro- 
nunciation, the occlusion of the speech organs becomes a mere narrow- 
ing of the expiratory canal in which friction is produced by the passing 
breath. If the preceding vowel carried the accent, i.e., the breath 
stress, the unvoiced fricatives remained; in other words, there was no 
breath left to set the vocal chords going despite the sonantic neighbor- 
hood; if, however, the accent did not hit the preceding syllable, the 
voiced surroundings of the new Germanic fricative imparted their 
voice also to the fricative itself, as sufficient breath was left to set the 
vocal chords vibrating (Gothic bropar, but fadar). From this it would 
appear that the I.-E. tone was well on the way of becoming a stress 
accent in Germanic before the operation of Verner’s Law, while still 
retaining the place which the tone had occupied in the parent tongue. 
Because of this evolution of the accent, the law called Verner’s did 
not operate in the other L.-E. languages. The I.-E. tone, says Gau- 
thiot,* had a morphological value, but no known phonetic effect. 

As is well known, the I.-E. aspirates lost their aspiration in Ger- 
manic. This development is incompatible with the assumption of 
absolutely stronger breath in Germanic, such as has been assumed by 
Hirt;® on the basis of a merely weaker articulatory effort it falls into 
line with the other changes of the consonant system. To maintain the 
volume of voice required for, say, I.-E. *bh, the Germanic speakers 
(in whose mouth I.-E. *b was becoming p at the same time) had to 
make a special effort, and the volume of breath needed to maintain the 
character of the d in bh, i.e., for the vibration in the glottis, was with- 
drawn from the aspiration originally following it: I.-E. *}s:—Germanic 
b (Skt. bhardmi, Goth. baira). Simultaneously, I.-E. *b became Ger- 
manic p because the effort required to produce its voice was no longer 


7 Fourquet, pp. 13, 112. 
8 R. Gauthiot, La Fin de mot en indo-européen (Paris, 1913), pp. 4, 5. 
® Handbuch des Urgermanischen (Heidelberg, 1938), p. 104. 
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forthcoming; but in this case no ensuing aspiration could be tapped 
for its breath. Thus, the phonological distinction between the two series 
was maintained and no confusion followed, only the place of the cri- 
terion of aspiration in the series 


b—bh 
d—dh 
g—gh 
had been taken by that of voice: 
p—b 
t—d 
k—g. 


The desire to keep the two series distinct may have operated, in the 
phonological sphere, alongside the phonetic process outlined by us. 


IT 


It will be seen from the above that we adhere to the old-fashioned 
conception of I.-E. bh, dh, gh as occlusives plus aspiration, without 
trying to define these phonemes more closely. We consider that what 
matters in the reconstruction of an unattested language such as I.-E. 
is not the attempted description of phonetic detail, but an emphasis 
on the distinctive characters of the phonemes. It is the object of the 
transliteration chosen for such a phonological system to convey an 
idea of these distinctive characters, not of the exact phonetic realiza- 
tion. In the time-honored accepted system the distinctive mark of the 
aspirated occlusives is indicated by the following 4, and there can be 
no doubt that a symbol such as *bd/ best fulfils its essential task of ex- 
pressing the correspondence Skt. bs—Gr. ¢—® of the other languages 
(Latin initial f), as all these sounds can most conveniently be derived 
from an I.-E. voiced and aspirated occlusive. The series ¢, 8, x, which 
Prokosch proposes to substitute for the above,'® does not. He says 
that sounds like bh, dh, gh are entirely lacking everywhere in Europe. 
This is probably true, but our views of Latin pronunciation, e.g., will 
not be influenced by the fact that this or that sound has entirely dis- 
appeared in the Romance languages. Or again, if by some historical 
chance the Poles had shared the fate of the Baltic Prussians, i.e., had 
been completely teutonized, and if, moreover, their language had 
failed to be preserved, then there would be next to nothing to show in 


0 Pp, 39-41. 
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any living Slav language that Proto-Slav possessed nasal vowels, and 
yet it would not be possible to deny their existence, which the testi- 
mony of comparative philology would still postulate. 

The closely related ph, th, kh, incidentally, are quite common in 
spoken English and German, which do not even bother to denote them 
in writing." But in Indian, Prokosch says, ph, th, kh may hark back 
to a period when pure stops and aspirated stops were phonetic variants 
of one phoneme, dependent on “conditions of emphasis and the neigh- 
borhood of certain sounds.” But where did the different realization of 
the same phoneme according to emphasis ever result in the splitting 
up of one phonological series (>, ¢, & in the concrete instance) into two 
correlated series whose members discharge the primary function of 
phonemes, i.e., differentiate the meaning of words? In the Sanskrit 
which we know, ¢ and #h, for instance, occur in exactly the same neigh- 
borhood, under identical conditions of accent, and if in this neighbor- 
hood the one is substituted for the other, the meaning is altered 
(bhdvathah—bhdvaiah). If in present-day South German, which Pro- 
kosch quotes, ~, ¢, k are pronounced ph, th, kh under conditions of 
emphasis, we may be quite sure that such an aspiration will continue 
to have an emphatic character only and not result in the establishment 
of two parallel phonological series, with and without aspiration, in 
which emphasis will eventually be as irrelevant as it is in Skt. If, on 
the other hand, one day the entire occlusive series changes in South 
German, this will surely take place in emphatic as well as unemphatic 
words, and this character will have to find some new means of express- 
ing itself. Besides, conditions of emphasis on the one hand and the 
neighborhood of certain sounds on the other are facts of a completely 
different order; that the latter may give rise to new phonemes (at 
first allophones) will not, of course, be denied. 

Prokosch says that the modern Greek pronunciation of ¢, 6, x, 
which dates back as far as early Christian times (p. 40), may (his italics) 
have been the I.-E. one. This, we would say, is completely ruled out 
by Grassmann’s law of the dissimilation of the aspirates to which that 
author nowhere refers (Gothic dashtar, Gr. @vyarnp, Skt. duhitér). This 
law, which operates in Greek and Skt. alike, is only understandable on 
the assumption of an aspirated pronunciation, for which the symbols 
bh, dh, gh; ph, th, kh are as good as any. A spirantic realization does 
not satisfy the law on account of the relatively wide gulf between spi- 


1 Streitberg, p. 26; Dieth, pp. 238, 345. 
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rants (f, », x as in Scottish loch) and the corresponding occlusives; that 
it was precisely the additional mark of the aspiration which was dis- 
similated in contiguous syllables, leaving one occlusive as it were bare, 
seems the only possible explanation. 

We cannot enter into a discussion of Prokosch’s assumed ethnical 
substratum to account for the genesis, as he sees it, of bh, dh, gh in 
Indian, but would point out that this is an argument which it will 
probably never be possible to substantiate and that, unless this is 
done, we think it better to remain on I.-E. ground and leave out non- 
linguistic considerations for which there is no compelling necessity. 

As for the Greek development ph> modern f (written ¢), th>p 
(written 6) and kh> x, it is exactly paralleled by the development of 
the unaspirated occlusives 8, 6, y correlated” to ¢, 0, x, which have 
become spirantic in modern Greek, too, owing to a general tendency 
to weaken the occlusion; thus the background of the phonetic “‘drift’”’ 
(tendency) which Prokosch rightly invokes (p. 40) is also satisfied. 
The modern Greek pronunciation of 8, 6, y is presumably as old as 
that of ¢, 6, x. 

For all these reasons we cannot accept his interpretation of the 
symbols I.-E. *bh, *dh, *gh as voiceless spirants (“‘preserved”’ as such 
in Italic," which is considerably less conservative in its nearness to 
the I.-E. type than ancient Greek, Sanskrit and Old Slav or Lithua- 
nian, with regard to the character of the accent, the number of syllables 
etc.), but will adhere to Curtius’ reconstructions. If spirants became 
voiced in Germanic under the action of the accent, this is precisely 
because the nature of the accent had undergone a radical change since 
I.-E. times; that the I.-E. tone had similar effects we do not believe. 
An assumption of such an effect would, incidentally, open up an end- 
less vista of attempts to reconcile the place of the accent with the exist- 
ence of the 3, d, g in the majority of the I.-E. languages in which I.-E. 
*bh, *dh, *gh are represented by these voiced stops, and then it would 
have to be explained how, from a series of allophones conditioned 
by accent and a certain phonetic conjunction (Prokosch’s ‘‘neigh- 
borhood”’), there arose a series of new phonemes, finding itself in 
Germanic in opposition to the series of voiceless stops that reflect 
the I.-E. voiced occlusives (p<*b). If in the historic Germanic lan- 
guages intervocalic voiceless spirants acquire voice, nothing entitles 


2 T.e., the classification of both series by places of articulation is identical. The 
relationship between §,4,y is repeated by the series ¢,6,x. 
‘8 Prokosch, p. 40. 
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us to assume an analogous reaction for pre-historic Iranian, Balto- 
Slav, Armenian, Latin and Celtic, which show 6 for I.-E. *bk and for 
which Prokosch has to assume a complicated development from voice- 
less lenes spirants (his ¢, etc.) via voiced spirants (under the effect of 
emphasis or surrounding sounds) to the attested stage of voiced oc- 
clusives—a development which, though similar processes are attested," 
naturally presupposes an access of energy and is much rarer than 
its reverse—the change from an occlusive to a spirant. Above all, it is 
surely impermissible to treat modern Germanic dialects with their 
strong stress accent on the same basis as Indo-European with its 
musical tone. As formulae of correspondence, too, the old-fashioned 
*bh, *dh, *gh are more useful than ¢, @, x, on account of their over- 
whelming representation as 8, d, g, (or further stages of g before front 
vowels) in the individual I.-E. languages.” 


Iil 


Simultaneously" with the desonorization of the I.-E. voiced stops, 
the I.-E. voiceless occlusives gradually turn into fricatives (Skt. 
tantih, O. Icel. bunnr)—the articulatory energy does not suffice for 
an occlusion and only achieves an approximation of the organs. The 
(muscular) tension of the resulting fricatives /, b, *x>h is, of course, 
smaller than that of the L.-E. *, *t, *& from which they evolved.'’ 
Prokosch"* says quite rightly that the change p, t, k>/, ), h, as well 
as the parallel development b, d, g>p, ¢, & “‘represents a surplus of 
expiration over the counter-acting muscle tension, either in the mouth, 
or in the glottis.”’ In our present context, the emphasis lies on the rela- 
tive surplus; no assumption of an absolute increase of expiration 
is required as long as the discrepancy between the two factors remains 
wide enough; this condition is fulfilled by a slackening of the muscular 
tension, on the assumption of which our views are based. In the 
development now under discussion we are unable to see the effect of 
an “aspiration of the voiceless stops’’”® and do not believe that the 
assumption of such an aspiration, i.e., an intermediate stage *ph, 


4 E.g., O.H.G. perac< Germanic *bder3. 

6 Cf. the tables in A. Meillet, Introduction a l’étude comparative des langues indo- 
européennes (Paris, 1924), pp. 61-62. 

6 Cf. Fourquet, p. 13. 

17 Cf. the chart given by Dieth, p. 82. For the sake of greater clarity, the detailed 
results of I.-E. 2;, k” have been omitted. 

is P, 53. 


19 Hirt. Hdb. des Urgerm., p. 104. 
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*th, *kh, constitutes a logical necessity. Such a stage is entirely un- 
attested; it would presuppose an additional expiratory effort which 
we do not see displayed elsewhere in Germanic as compared with the 
parent tongue; and then the hypothetical *ph, *th, *kh created by it 
must, on that view, have been subjected again toa process of weaken- 
ing, the reverse of the hypothetical aspiration, resulting in the histori- 
cal f, b, h. Instead of these two successive and conflicting movements, 
we prefer to assume a “direct” evolution p>/f, >), k>x, which re- 
flects a mere reduction of muscular tension. The lesser resistance 
offered by the slackened speech organs simply leaves more scope for 
the breath in a drawn-out fricative; the expiration, remaining at the 
same level, was no longer impeded by a full occlusion, for which a 
greater degree of muscular tension would have been required than was 
readily forthcoming in the Germanic dialect group of I.-E. To believe 
in a more energetic expiration in Germanic is an assumption that has 
its sole raison d’étre in the attempted explanation of the sound shift, 
and to us it does not appear that the “finished product” of the sound 
shift (in the present instance, f, }, x) warrants such an assumption. 
The Germanic accent of intensity is not the cause of the sound shift, 
but is itself the product of the lesser articulatory energy of Germanic. 
A considerable degree of muscular energy, nay of precision work, is 
required to keep up a system of intonation such as that of I.-E. or 
Proto-Slav; when this system collapses, the gradation of expiratory 
intensity—the “‘stress accent’’—moves into the void which it has left. 
But that the Germanic stress accent is not the cause of the sound shift 
emerges from the fact that the consonants in question are treated alike 
in accented and in unaccented syllables, as has been pointed out by 
A. Schmitt. 

Of course, the process of articulatory weakening does not go on 
ad infinitum; once created by it, Germanic , t, k stay on this level— 
at least until the High Germanic sound shift—and do not share the 
fate of I.-E. *p, *t, *k. It is here that a principle of a different order 
may come in—not a phonetic tendency such as we are dealing with 
here, but the phonological system. The place of the correlation of 
sonority b—4, etc., has been taken by a correlation of approximation— 
Trubetzkoy’s ‘“‘Annaherungskorrelation’”—that is, in our concrete 
instance, by the system 

p—f b— 
t—p d—d 
k—x s—3 
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in which the stops of the three “‘localized” classes of labials, dentals 
and velars are opposed to three corresponding classes of fricatives, the 
distinctive mark between stops and fricatives being the greater or 
lesser degree of approximation of the speech organs, which is repeated 
in the three classes. Fourquet speaks of a correlation of aspiration 
instead,”° but from what was said above it will have become clear why 
we cannot follow him on this point of terminology. It must certainly 
be said that his book fills a serious gap by bringing the phonological 
point of view fully to bear on the Germanic sound shift, and leaving 
us nothing to add, especially as we have not proposed the study of a 
phonological system, but of a phonetic tendency.” 

The first Germanic sound shift represents a complex of spontane- 
ous changes; i.e., the development of the sounds in question is not 
conditioned by the nature of the following vowel, as it is with the Ary- 
an or Slav palatalization.” On this fact Prokosch quite rightly based 
his statement that the ‘‘Germanic consonants prove more resistant to 
an assimilation by adjoining sounds, more particularly vowels, than 
those of all sister languages.’ This fact is very significant. It shows 
that what mattered in the development of the consonants was not the 
phonetic conjunction (this did matter in Greek: reioa:, but rown with 
I.-E. k”), but merely the inherent tension of the “isolated”? sounds 
themselves. We have seen that the sound shift is due to an over-all 
reduction of muscular tension. And it is only natural that in a language 
characterized by a lesser degree of muscular tension the effect of vowels 
on preceding consonants, too, should have been a minimum, because 
for a consonant to react to an adjoining vowel the latter must have an 
energetic pronunciation, a relatively high degree of muscular tension. 
Where this degree is not reached, a vowel cannot affect a preceding 
consonant as it did in the Slav or Indo-Iranian palatalization. 

_ The cause of linguistic change does not lie in the nature of the 
sounds, but in a tendency of the speaking group, in its speech habits. 
If the cause had lain in the nature (Brugmann’s “Eigenart”’) of the 
sound, this would have developed alike in the different descendent 
languages of Indo-European. The fact is that a sound like & is a mere 


1923 


% Pp. 13. 

*1 On this point cf. my article “Tendency in Linguistic Evolution,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Phonetik, vit (1954). 

2 What is more, the original labialization of I.-E. *k”, *g”, *g’h is dropped in 
Proto-Germanic before the labial vowels « and 0, which constitutes a process of dis- 
similation; cf. J. Wright, Grammar of the Gothic Language (Oxford, 1910), p. 60. 

23 Indogermanische Forschungen, xxx (1913), 379. 
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abstraction. It simply is not the same thing in Sanskrit as it is in 
Germanic. In Sanskrit it continues to be pronounced with the same 
articulatory intensity as in I.-E.; it only changes under the effect of 
ensuing front vowels. In Germanic it changed together with the other 
I.-E. stops on account of the disparity in muscular tension. Again, 
the (short) I.-E. diphthongs, i.e., those sounds which are based on the 
principle of varying tension within the syllable,™ were all contracted 
in Indian—that is, a uniform level of tension was established in the 
originally diphthongic syllables; the steeply declining section of the 
tension curve which the second part of all ordinary, i.e., falling, diph- 
thongs represents, disappeared; thus we have Skt. ojmd, but Gothic 
dukan (1.-E. *aug-) with the diphthong preserved. Most of the I.-E. 
short diphthongs are still preserved as such (though mostly with a 
changed aspect) in O.H.G.; in the oldest Skt. texts they are all gone. 
Germanic did not object to steeply falling muscular tension, while 
Skt. and even more so Slav (which radically abolished all I.-E. diph- 
thongs, including those with 7, /, m, m) sought to establish level ten- 
sion within the syllable. The reduced muscular tension of Germanic, 
on the contrary, manifested itself infer alia in the change p>f, t>), 
k>x, which takes place regardless of the nature of the following vowel. 

The changes outlined above completely upset the pattern of the 
phonological system of the consonants; an I.-E. or a Skt. k stands in a 
different relationship, it enters into different correlations and opposi- 
tions from a Germanic k. This different relationship determines its 
‘“‘Eigenart,”’ its essence. In a system based on the very difference be- 
tween its component parts, such as the sound system of a language, 
it is the distinctive criteria of the units which count. The abstract 
‘‘Eigenart”’ of the & is nothing. It is a different thing in Indo-European, 
in Sanskrit and in Germanic. Its evolution must be seen against the 
background of the phonological system as a whole and against the 
tendency that shifts this system in the historical evolution. We be- 
lieve in the case of Germanic this tendency to have been a reduction of 
the articulatory tension. 

IV 

The same tendency manifested itself in the High German sound 

shift, with the important difference that the phonetic conjunction, 


which was immaterial in the first shift, now determines the outcome of 
the change. The cause of the second shift, too, is to be sought in a 


4 Dieth, p. 398. 
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slackened articulatory energy, not in an absolutely stronger expulsion 
of air. The energy of the muscular movement is no longer sufficient to 
maintain the occlusion of the p, ¢, k for the whole of the duration of 
these sounds, and as the obstacle, i.e., the occlusion, becomes progres- 
sively weaker, the breath gradually opens a wider channel for itself 
in the second part of the occlusive, which becomes a fricative. In- 
stead of one sound with the highest degree of tension possible (4, #, k) 
we get a consonantal “diphthong,”’ the second part of which has a 
considerably lower degree of tension (f, s, x in pf, ts=z and *kx). 
The voiced counterparts 6, d, g remain unaffected because a sub- 
stantial part of the air stream which produces them is used to set the 
vocal chords vibrating and is not, therefore, available for the produc- 
tion of fricatives with their protracted consumption of breath. The 
expression “‘diphthong”’ for pf, ts, *kx has been used deliberately be- 
cause what happens in the second sound shift corresponds, from the 
physiological point of view, exactly to the diphthongization in Ger- 
manic. 

Again, we cannot accept the theory of an intermediate stage * ph, 
*th, *kh due to access of expiration; the # after the & in South German 
dialect forms (danchon, chind, etc.) stands for a velar fricative, not 
an aspiration, and has, therefore, been represented by us as x in *kx. 
After vowels and finally, when the tension was weakest,” the result of 
the second sound shift was originally ff, 22, hh (also a velar fricative, 
not an aspiration). Preceding vowels assimilated the ensuing occlu- 
sives to their lower degree of tension, while in final consonants (exclu- 
sively implosive, not explosive) muscular tension is naturally also 
lower and proved insufficient to maintain the occlusion: Gothic slépan, 
O.H.G. slafan; Goth. diups, O.H.G. tiof. 

However, the High German sound shift lacks the impetus of the 
first. It does not take place regardless of the nature of the contiguous 
sounds (including its own gemination) and of the position within the 
word. If it had acted with the full force of the first shift, every p 
under its sway would have become f/f, but instead we get O.H.G. 
pflegan, helpfan, etc. That is, between I.-E. and Germanic there lay 
a revolution of the accent; between Germanic and High German 
there did not. The stress accent had firmly established itself, and the 
phonetic changes that followed within the history of Germanic— 
such as the second sound shift—followed a beaten track, yet with 
much of the original force spent. This is the lesson of every conditional 


*% Prokosch, Comp. Gram., p. 54. 
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change. It is limited by conditions because it is not strong enough to 
override them. The same language which exhibits the further articu- 
latory weakening of the second shift at the same time also shows a 
recovery of this energy in the development 3>g (cf. German p.p. 
gezogen beside inf. ziehen, Germ. Bruder beside Engl. brother, lieb 
beside Goth. liufs). 

It is beyond the scope of the present essay, which is concerned with 
a phonetic tendency, to investigate whether this “consolidating” 
movement of German (6>06, ¢d>1, 3>g) may be due to the set-up of 
the phonological system of that language as a whole. What matters 
to us in our present context is the fact that it represents a reaction 
against the tendency to weaken the articulatory tension. 

V 

However, the weaker muscular tension of Germanic has entailed 
two other important consequences which affect the vowels. We are 
referring to umlaut and diphthongization. 

The Germanic umlaut must not be treated on the same level as 
the vocalic harmony of the Ural-Altaic languages, and again we must 
reject a theory of ethnical substratum cautiously advanced by Pro- 
kosch: ‘‘While the direction of mutation in Norse is the opposite of 
Finnish vowel harmony, its result is the same in principle. It is, there- 
fore, not quite impossible that the considerable Finnish element that 
must have been absorbed by the Germanic Scandinavians had some 
influence on this remarkable spread of mutation.’ The facts are that 
the majority of the present day Great Russians is of Finnish descent, 
but that umlaut is still as unknown in Russian as it was in Old Slav,?’ 
whereas umlaut is on the contrary a common feature in those German- 
ic languages which have not had the slightest point of contact with 
Finnish populations. 

Our point is that where an inherent and well-attested general ten- 
dency of a language supplies a plausible explanation of a specific fea- 
ture, this feature should not be torn out of its context and brought 
into relation with a similarly isolated feature of a different language 
group, and still less should extra-linguistic facts such as an ethnical 
substratum be resorted to for the explanation of facts of a linguistic 
order. 


%* Pp. 111. 
27 The pronunciation of Russ. dar as against dan’ (Prokosch, p. 107) has nothing 
whatever to do with umlaut. 
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It is not only the direction that differs (in Germanic from the suffix 
to the root; in Turkish, etc., from the root to the suffix’*), but the 
essence. Under the effect of the vowel harmony it is not one vowel 
which mutates another existing one, as is done by the umlaut, but the 
vowel of the termination is chosen in accordance with the radical 
one. What Max Miiller means in speaking of a ‘‘freedom in the har- 
monious arrangement of the vowels” is really a consciousness of the 
distinction of high-pitched (front) and low-pitched (back) vowels*® 
which continues to operate in that language group by arranging a 
succession of vowels of the same class only, without mutating existing 
vowels. It is a perfectly alive principle, not an historical process like 
the Germanic mutation, which, once completed, was never to return 
again. When *fehu becomes O.H.G. fihu “‘pecus,”’ there continues to 
exist a succession of front and back vowel, only the degree of aper- 
ture of the e has been adapted to that of the w. When in O. Norse 
*landu becomes lgnd*® or in Germ. giwurtan> geworden, it is clearly a 
case of reaction of two back vowels on each other; the assimilation 
bears on the lip-rounding. And indeed the structure of the agglutina- 
tive Ural-Altaic languages, in which the suffixes are always added to 
the root, is so different from that of Germanic, which exhibits the I.-E. 
system of inflexions and suffixes in a state of decay in which they can 
no longer be disentangled, that any comparison must founder on this 
rock. Yet it is these I.-E. suffixes which are, inter alia, involved in the 
umlaut. But from the point of view of O.H.G. speakers, a word like 
fihu can no longer be analyzed into root and suffix; this can only be 
done on a comparative basis. In the Ural-Altaic forms, the umlaut 
occurs in organic suffixes the vowel of which is adapted to that of the 
root, and no comparative analysis is required to establish what is root 
and what is suffix. The Germanic umlaut, however, assimilates the 
vowels of consecutive syllables which are not conceived as a succession 
of root and suffix. In a word such as N.H.G. Liigner <luginari the vowel 
that had caused the mutation has disappeared. 

The theory of direct transmission which has been invoked to ex- 
plain the umlaut has been dealt with in my above-mentioned article 
(Zs. fiir Phonetik, vir [1954]), the arguments of which need not be 


28 We do not propose here to outline the working of the vowel harmony. Apart 
from the specialized works on the subject, a very good general idea is conveyed in such 
a popular and easily accessible book as Miiller’s Science of Language, 1 (London, 1899), 
399. 

29 Cf. H. Sweet, A Handbook of Phonetics (Oxford, 1877), pp. 20-25. 

© Dieth, p. 319. 
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here restated. What matters to us is that the umlaut represents a form 
of long-range assimilation (close-range assimilation works on contigu- 
ous sounds), either of the front character (e.g., a>«@ before i in O. 
Norse) or of the lip-rounding (e>¢ before u) etc. The important thing 
is the lack of independence, as it were, of the preceding vowel, for 
which there is but one explanation: a relatively weak muscular tension 
which was not sufficient to maintain its timbre against the assimila- 
tory influence of the following vowel. It requires greater energy to 
articulate vowels differing by localization (front or back), lip-rounding 
or degree of aperture in consecutive syllables than to maintain more 
or less the same character in them. ‘“‘To maintain its timbre and to 
remain homogeneous [sensiblement une], every vowel, like every other 
phoneme, requires a certain minimum of muscular energy, the degree 
of which depends on the phonological system of each language,” 
says P. Fouché.*! The lower its degree of tension falls beneath the 
level referred to by that author, the more prone will a vowel be to be 
influenced by following vowels. In Germanic, the direction of the 
assimilation is regressive, because the word is conceived as a whole, 
not as an agglomeration of root plus suffix as in the Ugro-Finnish 
languages; and the mind, in Germanic, already dwells on the syllables 
to come while the articulatory organs are still shaping the “root’’; 
the articulation of ensuing vowels is therefore anticipated. 

If the muscular tension of a long vowel does not, for the whole of 
its duration, stay above the minimum level required, there follows 
diphthongization, spontaneous as well as conditional. The actual 
working of that process has been laid bare with remarkable lucidity 
by P. Fouché in his Etudes; we would beg to emphasize what he him- 
self says about this explanation, namely, that it accounts for the in- 
cipient process of diphthongization only, which is of course the most 
important part; the sequel is shaped by the desire to differentiate the 
two sections into which the once homogeneous vowel has been thus 
split. This theory is perfectly in keeping with what has been said above 
with regard to muscular tension in Germanic. The regress of that 
tension lies at the basis of the first sound shift as well as of the second, 
and the same process also accounts for the wrecking of the I.-E. 
system of intonation in that language group. The tension required for 
a clear modulation of the rising and sinking tones of the I.-E. syllables 
was no longer forthcoming; the breath, no longer impeded by strong 
muscular obstacles, carried, in Germanic, the I.-E. system of conso- 


31 Etudes de phonétique générale (Paris and Oxford, 1927), p. 20. 
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nants before it; it became that principle which, like the I.-E. tone before 
it, held the parts of the words and sentence together, in its various 
gradations as expiratory accent. 

Germanic long uw and i also came under its sway. These two vowels, 
which have the minimum degree of aperture and consequently the 
maximum degree of tension among all the vowels, fell prey to the 
diphthongization, as the energy required to sustain their timbre over 
a relatively long period gave out. The muscular tension in their termi- 
nal part fell below Fouché’s “‘safety level” (which in the case of @ 
and t is very high); the stress accent (spontaneous diphthongization 
only takes place in accented syllables) bore fully on them,” and as a 
result of these two forces, pulling jointly, the first step in the direction 
of diphthongization was made. First the terminal part of the originally 
homogeneous vowel, with its weaker tension, assumed a vaguer timbre 
than that of the main body, and then the two sections of the vowel 
reacted on each other in a process of dissimilation.** Carried on the 
full strength of the expiratory current, which the muscular tension 
that had maintained the old clear timbre of the vowel was no longer 
able to counteract, the diphthong arose, and the vowel system under- 
went a metamorphosis parallel to that of the consonants in the second 
sound shift.* 

HERBERT GALTON 
Reading, England 


® Prokosch, p. 107; Fouché, p. 31. 

33 Cf. M. Grammont, L’ Assimilation (Paris, 1923) pp. 101-102. 

% A. Schmitt (“‘Zur germanischen undhochdeutschen Lautverschiebung,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Phonetik, 111 [1949], 14 ff.) also advocates the view that the two sound shifts belong 
intrinsically together and—in contrast to his previously held opinion—that not stronger, 
but on the contrary weaker, pronunciation lies at the root of the matter. 
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ON H FOR R IN ENGLISH PROPER NAMES 


IT HAS long been fairly common knowledge that in the Middle English 
period, and perhaps later, the forms Hob, Hodge and Hick were widely 
used in rural districts of England as nicknames for Robert, Roger, 
and Richard (then, of course, pronounced Ricard). That this was 
true at least as early as the fourteenth century is attested by Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, where the London cook, in the prologue to his Tale, 
says (4336 in Skeat’s edition): 
. sith I highte Hogge of Ware, 
and the host rejoins (4345)— 
Now telle on, Roger, loke that it be good. 


Langland also mentions nicknames of this type,! and some two cen- 
turies later we find Shakespeare writing in Coriolanus (I1.iii.123): 


Why in this woolvish toge should I stand here 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches? 
As far back as approximately 1325 a political song called Robert 
Bruce, “King Hobbe” (see the Oxford New English Dictionary, v, 
314, s.v. “hob,” sb.'), and the Hundred Rolls for 1273 mention a 
“Hikke de Sauteby.’” 

All this is generally known and recognized, but apparently no one 
has hitherto felt that this interchange of phonemes called for an 
explanation; certainly no one, so far as this writer has been able 
to discover, has thought it necessary to propose one. Those who have 
written on the history of English, in fact, often seem to have gone on 
the assumption that only vowels and diphthongs are worthy of at- 
tention. Yet it would hardly seem self-evident that /h/ could be 
freely exchanged for as dissimilar a phoneme as /r/. If it is not freely 
exchanged, what are the limiting conditions? In the following pages I 
propose to investigate the scope of this phenomenon and the possible 
reasons for it; from which, I believe, rather far-reaching implications 
may arise. 

A preliminary survey shows (1) that the H-R alternation was quite 
widespread, and (2) that it seems to be associated more or less par- 

! William Langland, The Vision of Piers the Plowman, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1886), 1, 160-62 (Passus vii, lines 365, 378, 384); also Richard the 
Redeless, 1, 90 (see Skeat’s index). 


2 Charles W. Bardsley, A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames (London: 
Henry Frowde, 1901), p. 381. 
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ticularly with the north of England. We may best begin to trace it 
in the occurrence of surnames derived from the nicknames with H. 
Of course this evidence is somewhat obscured by shifts of population in 
the last six centuries; it is probable, too, that the nicknames in H 
spread beyond the area in which the alternation originated. Neverthe- 
less, it is noteworthy that as of about the beginning of the present 
century the names Roberts and Rogers were rare in the north of 
England (though R-forms were not excluded there, the derivatives 
Robson and Robinson being well represented),? while names like 
Hobson, Hudson, Hick and Hodgson were rare or absent in the south.* 

It is obvious, of course, that the name Roger gave rise to the names 
Hodge, Hodgson (and perhaps Hodgshon), and Hodges; Robert to 
Hobb(e)s and Hobson; Richard to Hick, Hicks, and Hixon. The suffix 
-kin (compare Wilkins, Simpkins, and Hawkins from Halkins) gives 
Hodgkin, and interchange of corresponding voiced and voiceless 
phonemes—especially easy in names which have lost or never had 
meaning in English—gives Hotchkiss, Hutchins, Hopps, Hopkins, 
Higgs, and Higson. Other suffixes such as -cock, -in (from French) and 
-elt (perhaps French -of, Italian -ofto) produce Hickok, Higgin(s), 
Hobbins, Hodgin, Higgott, Hobbett, Hodgett. Compounding gives 
Hickman (which occurs in 1196 in the Pipe Rolls for Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Durham'), Higginbotham (Derbyshire), Hobday 
(said to be a popular etymology for the unetymologized Hokeday, 
which gives contemporary Hockaday*), Hobman, and Hodgman. 
Names from Hod- are generally supposed to go back to the name Odo, 
the German Otto, but if we suppose that ‘‘Hod” was a by-form of 
‘“‘Hodge”’ (and there is some reason to do so’), we might list here also 
the Yorkshire name Hodson and the others of its type. 

The H-R alternation provides the real and, it would seem, only 


’ Henry B. Guppy, Homes of Family Names in Great Britain (London: Harrison, 
1890), pp. 55-56. 

* Tbid., pp. 502, 505, 500. 

5 Bardsley, loc. cit. 

® Hokeday was the second Tuesday after Easter Sunday. Could there be a con- 
nection with Rock Day, the day after Epiphany? The rock in this name means “distaff,” 
and the name is supposed to have referred to the resumption of everyday chores after 
the Christmas season. Hokeday held a very analogous place in relation to the Easter 
season—and it would also, incidentally, be a “‘rogation”’ day. 

7 “Odo” cannot ever have been a really widespread name in England. It seems 
possible to draw a parallel between Hodge-Hod, Rudge-Rud (see below), and a later 
Rich-Rit. (The Scottish spelling Rodgers may have been influenced by the nickname 
Hod.) If “Hod” can come from “Hodge,” it is more likely to do so than to come from 
Hud (see below) or Roderick—either of them better prospects than Odo—but neither 
as popular as Roger, or even its nickname Hodge. 
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possible explanation of the nicknames in D from names in R (‘‘Dick,”’ 
for instance). The H, once established, would behave like any other 
English /h/, being articulated as [h] initially before vowels, and being 
lost in non-initial position or the equivalent. Hence, the D-nicknames 
obviously arise from H-forms in a series, preceded by “and’’; as, for 
instance, in the passage of Shakespeare quoted above, which may 
well have been as originally spoken “to beg of Hob and Hick.”’ Thus 
arise Dick, Dodge and Dob, and the names Dix, Dixon, Dickens, 
Dickinson, Dickerson, Diggs, Dobson, Dopson, Dobie, Dobbie, Dob- 
bins, Doblin (which can be assimilated to Dublin), Dodge (and why 
not the verb /o dodge, perhaps from the movements of a Dodge in a 
rustic dance?), Dodgson, and Dobinet (Oxfordshire, 1463; in modern 
times common in Somerset®). If Hod comes from Roger, then Dodd, 
Dodds, Dodson, and Dotson belong here as well. 

The name Richard probably did not get its -ch- from Old French, 
but by native English sound changes—having been adopted very early 
as Ricard from Norman French before the palatalization in English 
which gave c>ch and g>dg or j.° Taking into account that the isogloss 
of this palatalization runs somewhere through the R>4H region, we 
perceive not only that Hitch, Hichens, and Hitchcock belong to 
Richard, but we may suspect that Ridge, Riggs, Rixey, and Ridgeley 
do also,’® and that by analogical back formation Hoggs, Hoggins 
(perhaps also Huggins and Huggett, usually refered to Hugh), and 
Doggett may belong with Roger. 

“Hud” (with the vowel of pudding) is known to have been a York- 
shire and Norfolk nickname for Richard''“—Robin Hood was probably 
“Robert Richards” for the same reason that contemporaries of our 
own often go into police blotters as ‘“‘John Smith”—and we would see 
in this a dialect interchange of [1] and [v],” giving us Rudge, Rud, 
and (further north) Rug as additional derivatives from that name; 
which brings within our scope the names Rudd, Rudman, Rudkin 
(Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire), Rugg, possibly Rudley and Dud- 
ley, Dootson, Hood, Hudson, Hudling, and Huddleston. Ritson— 

8 Bardsley. op. cit., p. 245. 

® The c probably became palatal when the accent was shifted to the first syllable, 
and the syllabication became a Germanic Ric-art instead of a Romance Ri-cart. 

10 Ridge and Ridgeley are generally considered to be location surnames, referring to 
residence on or by a ridge—which seems equally possible. 

4 Bardsley, op. cit., p. 405. 

12 There appears to be a distinct tendency in substandard English to confuse short 
lax vowels: compare rinse and rench, wrestle and rassle, shut and shet, rin and run, just, 


jist and jest. Ritter and Rutter are variants of the same name (Bardsley, o/. cit., pp. 
648, 661). See also below, note 25. 
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probably from Richson—and Ritchie are, of course, derived from the 
more modern nickname, which bears the same relation to Rick or 
Hick as Cathy or Margie does to Kate or Meg. 

There is some indication of a limited alternation in surnames of 
initial P or B with initial R; and this might possibly be accounted for 
by our H-forms and the Welsh patronymic prefix ap or ab, seen in 
such names as Pritchard, Powell, Bowen, Broderick. (It will be re- 
called that besides Wales itself, Strathclyde, which included present- 
day Cumberland and Westmoreland, was probably largely Welsh- 
speaking until the eleventh or twelfth century.”) We would then see 
the ubiquitous name Richard—its vogue probably beginning with the 
reign of the crusader king—in Pickett, Pigot, Pickens, Piggins, 
Pickard and (south of the c>ch isogloss) Pichot and Pichard, whence 
Pitcher; also, by voicing (see above, p. 604) Bigge, Biggs, Bix, and 
Bick (presumably from abHick). According to Guppy (see above, 
note 3) there was a “‘Picot of Hampshire” in the Domesday Book, and 
the Picots (Picketts) were in his time prominent in Lincolnshire, the 
Pigots in Yorkshire, and the Pichots in Cheshire. The Gaelic patro- 
nymic prefix mac could give Cobb. Bigot and Bitch were, no doubt, 
prevented by the corresponding words—though Rump, as we shall see 
later, was not. The nickname Bob, however (which may be the source 
of bobbin and to bob, just as to dodge may come from Hodge), does not 
belong with this group, but arose simply from repeated calling of 
“Hob, Hob.” 

Finally, it might not be rash to look for this widespread pattern 
in a few other names for whose etymology it has not hitherto been 
adduced. The Yorkshire name Hobart, for instance, has usually been 
referred to Hubert; but it would seem it might as easily come from 
Robert, a more widely used name. The same would apply to Hubbard. 
Again, Hancock, Hanson, Handy, Hanley, Hankin, and Hanks are 
presumed to come from a “‘Hans’’ nickname imported from the Low 
Countries, though several of these names go back to a period rather 
earlier than we would expect any substantial amount of such influence; 
we might, however, suggest a connection with the favorite Yorkshire 
name Rand, with its derivatives Ranson or Ransome, Rance, and 
Rankin—all ultimately from Randolph, which elsewhere gives (via 
Radulph) Rolfe and Ralph (and the nickname Rafe). An alternative 
Hance—which may later have been identified with ‘‘Hans’’—may be 
responsible for Dance. In Cheshire, Randolph becomes Randle 


‘8 Cf. G. M. Trevelyan, History of England, Part I (London: Longmans, Green, 
1926), p. 215. 
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(Randall), doubtless the same name as that in the famous ballad 
“Lord Rendal.” 

The rural nicknames Hick, Hob or Dobby, and Hodge became 
common nouns, ordinary words for a rustic. The first still flourishes 
in contemporary American English; in a sentence like “he’s a hick from 
a hick town”’ it is felt to be somewhat colloquial, but is current every- 
where in the U. S. The other three nicknames were formerly employed 
in precisely the same sense (see the V.E.D. s.v.), but have now fallen 
out of general use. These nicknames were evidently also given to 
familiar farm animals; ‘“‘Dobbin”’ is still a name for a work-horse on 
American farms (‘‘we’ll hitch old Dobbin to the shay,” sings a favorite 
song), and a “Hobby horse” was originally, I am sure, an ambling 
farm nag with a comfortable (hobbling?) gait, perhaps especially a 
mount for children and thence a toy horse. (From the latter sense it 
came to mean “a preferred avocation,” but the original meaning of 
“horse” is so well preserved that even today people will often speak 
of “riding” a hobby rather than “following” one.) There is also a 
“Dicky” bird. 

These nicknames seem also to have been given to the household 
familiar spirits and other puckish sprites of rustic folklore; whence ex- 
pressions like ‘‘Hob goblin’ (otherwise Robin Goodfellow) and ‘‘to 
play Hob with,” meaning to raise the devil—who is also called “Old 
Nick,” “Old Ned,’ and “Old Harry”: ‘“‘the dickens” certainly con- 
ceals another nickname, and perhaps ‘“‘by heck’”’ was originally ‘“‘by 
Hick.’’® We have also hodge poker, in which the second half is doubtless 
Puck or the pooka. 

Ranging a bit farther afield, “‘to hobnob with” probably goes back 
to a phrase ‘‘they are Hob and Hob with each other’’—in other words, 
on familiar terms; the expression seems to have been first used in 
reference to sociable drinking. (Shakespeare’s “‘hob, nob is his word” — 
Twelfth Night, I11.iv.262—may have a different meaning and deri- 
vation, but it is possible, by a series of hypothetical steps, to bring 
it back to the same source.) Spenser’s Hobbinoll (Shepherd’s Calendar, 
passim, e.g., Jan., 55, 59) is doubtless a combination of the nicknames 


14 From Edward, or rather from a phrase “mine Ed”: cf. J. O. Jespersen, A Modern 
English Grammar, ed. N. Haislund (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1949), 1, 33 
(§2.426). This also explains the nicknames Nan and Nancy for Anne(cy); and “Nick” 
with its derivatives (Nixon, etc.) could be from “‘mine Hick” as well as from Nicholas. 
A similar prefixation of “big’’ might explain gobbin, “a lout” (whence, probably, “gob” 
for sailor) and goblin (a minor Robin Goodfellow). Were there a likely adjective ending 
in -ck, we might find the origin of kick, cob, cobby, cobbler, cod, and codger. 

46 See above, note 12. 
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Hob and Noll." The victim who is hoodwinked in ‘‘hoodman-blind,”’ 
or “‘blind-man’s buff,’’ may be Hood-man (i.e., Hud-man) or Hob- 
man.'? Robert also, I feel sure, underlies hobbledehoy (from Robert- 
le-Roy, perhaps?) ; compare Hobberdidance, a clumsy (rustic?) figure 
in the morris dance. From Roger nicknames we have a “‘Doddie”’ for 
a dehorned cow or bull (whence ¢o dod), and a hodmandod or dodman, 
which is a snail or its empty shell, or a scarecrow, or a clumsy or stupid 
person. Either of these may be responsible for dud, hoddy-doddy, 
dotty (in the sense of ‘‘foolish’’; the nickname is from Dor’t’y), and, 
doubtless, fuddy-duddy (though it has been suggested, probably with 
more wit than science, that the latter American colloquialism desig- 
nates a holder of the Ph.D. and D.D.). Closely related would be hoddy- 
peak, hoddypoll, doddypate and doddypoll, whence, very likely, to dodder 
and its dialect variant /o dither. A prefixed possessive pronoun “‘mine”’ 
would account for noddy, noddle, and noodle.'* 

Hodgepodge, though it probably did not originate from the nick- 
name Hodge, was certainly influenced by it. Perhaps we are also to 
see in hodden, the coarse woolen cloth of farmhands’ dress (Ramsay 
and Burns mention “‘hodden grey”), a member of this family. And the 
nickname for Richard very probably lurks in the nursery rhyme 
“hickery-dickery dock”’ (for the suffix compare Marg-ery), and possi- 
bly in “higgledy-piggledy” also—just as ““‘humpty-dumpty” doubtless 
conceals Humphrey. The Richard and Humphrey of these rhymes, in 
fact, upon investigation might well turn out to be historical person- 
ages.!? 

Now the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English phoneme /h/ was ac- 
tualized as [h] initially and [x] finally, and as [x] or [¢] medially where 
it was not eliminated;”° the [x]-[¢] articulation was eventually elimi- 
nated altogether in standard English.*! In modern British English a 
more or less briefly trilled [r] can occur (1) initially before a vowel, (2) 
in a syllable-initial cluster between one or two consonants and a vowel, 
(3) medially between vowels (a situation which can perhaps be re- 


16 From Oliver; see above, note 14. 

17 See the N.E.D. s.v. (Vol. v, pp. 317, 371). 

'8§ Noodle in the sense of “head” may have arisen from noodlehead. Does noll for 
“‘head”’ conceal the nickname for Oliver? 

18 This suggestion was also made by Bardsley, op. cit., p. 381, s.v. “Hick.” 

20 See Max Kaluza, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Berlin: Felber, 
1907), 1, 185, 11, 94-95, 100-101. 

*| Either by dropping it or, after short vowels, by substituting [f] for it: cf. Kaluza, 
op. cit., , 327, 349. This appears to have taken place during the 16th century (Jesper- 
sen, op. cit., 1, 286, §10.21 ff.), but some cases are found in the 15th (zbid., §10.22). See 
also note 42 below. 
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duced to Case 1 or Case 2; e.g., around = Case 1, and thorough < through 
= Case 2). These three cases can be grouped together as ‘“‘prevocalic 
position.’’ Elsewhere (i.e., in postvocalic position) Middle English [r] 
has disappeared, often after lengthening the preceding vowel—be- 
having, by the way, very much like [x].” 

Hence we cannot expect to demonstrate the R>4Z alternation in 
Modern English elsewhere than initially before vowels;* if there are 
any cases of -gh- or -gh (either silent or pronounced as [f]) standing 
for earlier [r] rather than [x], I have not found them—though I have 
toyed with the notion that huff (traced back to 1485) is connected 
with hurr (traced to 1398; a verse of 1638 speaks of persons who “‘huffe 
and hur | And bark’’; see the V.E.D. v, 467). If there was really a 
confusion of phonemes, however, we should be able to demonstrate it 
in other than proper names or derivatives therefrom—numerous as 
those are; though it is likely enough that a majority of such cases 
have since been corrected to agree with Standard English, or that 
many of the words in which they occurred have subsequently been 
driven into obsolescence by imports from French. 

Instances are certainly not plentiful, and it is no surprise to find 
that they generally turn out to be obsolete Scottish or Northern 


English dialect words. Yet it is possible to assemble a ponderable 
number of words beginning with H which are first attested in the 
fourteenth century or later, and whose derivation is unknown or un- 
certain, but whose meanings are remarkably similar to, or identical 
with, those of corresponding words beginning with R which are usually 


older and more satisfactorily etymologized. 
Thus we have to hush (1750)* and to rush (1380) for the sound of 
fast-flowing water or blood; hack (1674) and rack (1443) in the sense 


2 Cf. Kaluza, op. cit., , 352-53. It would seem that the [r], though much weakened, 
was not actually dropped until the 18th century (Jespersen, op. cit., 1, 318 ff., 358 ff.). 
In American English it might be possible to defend a rule that a retroflex R or R-colored 
vowel is used in postvocalic position, while an alveolar R occurs in prevocalic position. 
The British will often reduce /r/ to a one-tap trill in Case 3, and exaggerate the trill 
in Cases 1 and 2 in self-conscious “elocution.” This will be copied by an American 
imitating a Briton. Nevertheless, to the writer’s ear, an alveolar /r/ seems now to be 
creeping into Cases 1 and 2 even in Standard British among many speakers thereof. 

28 Since in the prevocalic positions /h/ does not admit Case 2, doubtless because 
of the strong aspiration of initial stops in English. There may be some cases deriving 
from R>H in this position: e.g., Cambridge from Grauntebridge (through Ghauntebridge> 
Cantbridge?); Humpty(-Dumpty) from Humphrey (through Hump‘y?); names in 
-bidge or -pidge (from -bridge?); and Biddy from Bridget. 

*4 For each case I give the first occurrence found by the N.EZ.D. in the sense in 
question. Of course this date is not too final in the case of rarely used words, which 
might be in existence for centuries before happening to get into a written document. 
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of ‘‘a frame to hold fodder”’ ; hoddie or hoddy (1664) and ruddy (1100), 
meaning “in good health”; hap (1400) and wrap (1320) with the sense 
“cover up”; fo hale or to hail (14th century) and fo rail (ca. 1400), 
both meaning ‘‘to gush or flow.”” And Jamieson gives hussilling, with 
the meaning “rustling,” and muck hack for ‘‘muck rake.” 

More doubtful cases are ¢o hollo (1588) and fo rally (1821) meaning 
“to shout”; hum (1616) and rum (1654), an alcoholic drink. (In 1567 
wine was called rum booze in Elizabethan slang; I suspect that the un- 
initiated took this for a plural—rumboes—and formed a singular from 
it, viz. rumbo “a strong punch,” of which rum would be a shortened 
form. It is true that rum is attested in 1654 and rumbo not until 1751; 
but I think we may assume that a slang word in particular may well 
be in use one or more centuries before finding its way into the kind 
of books likely to be preserved for future generations. I would see in 
hum a shortening of humbooze—a parallel H-form existing from the 
beginning. The sailors’ cry rumbalo or rumbelow, going back to the 
fourteenth century, apparently is not connected.) 

Further instances may be found if we can see a connection between 
to hoist—formerly hoise (1509) or heeze (1513)—and fo raise (1240); 
to haiver (1721) and to rave (1374); the unetymologized husk (1398) 
and Irish rasc in the same meaning. The verb ¢o hack (1642) may 
possibly be a correlative of to reich (1548), though of slightly milder 
meaning than the latter word. And the expression “in a ruff’’ (1567) 
appears to mean the same as “‘in a huff” (1599). Very possibly addi- 
tional digging, especially in dialect vocabularies, would uncover more 
instances (I have depended mainly on the N.E.D. and Wright’s 
English Dialect Dictionary). 

It seems clear, then, that in or before the fourteenth century the 
Middle English phoneme /r/ underwent some interchange with the 
Middle English phoneme /h/, at least initially. The question now is to 
find an explanation for this interchange. And it seems to this writer 
that the most likely hypothesis would be to postulate that late Anglo- 
Saxon or early Middle English /r/ was, in some areas or in some posi- 
tions, a uvular trill rather than a dental one.” 

A uvular [R] would have been likely to become voiceless in certain 
positions (in the initial cluster hr-, for instance—if that spelling did 
not itself indicate voiceless [r|—and before a voiceless consonant, as 
in first, dark); and the voiceless uvular [R] is all but identical pho- 


5 Also found as roddy. See above, note 12. 
%* A suggestion made by Moritz Rapp, Versuch einer Physiologie der Sprache 
(1836-41), 11, 146, but not generally accepted. See, however, note 38 infra. 
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netically with the voiceless velar spirant [x]—the vibrations, if any,?’ 
being usually indistinguishable when the sound is voiceless (a word 
like Ort in contemporary German is usually [oxt], and one like fori 
in contemporary French is often [fox]). But since [x] was precisely the 
realization of Anglo-Saxon and Middle English /h/ in postvocalic 
position, a confusion of the two phonemes could well have arisen there, 
and have spread to the prevocalic position—where, being merged with 
/h/, [R] would naturally take the articulation [h]. 

Is there any evidence that uvular [R] has ever existed in English? 
Students of English dialects will immediately recall that it not only 
has existed, but exists today, in a certain area of Northern English 
comprising most of the county of Northumberland, with a small 
section of Scotland and a fairly large segment of northern Durham.” 
In this dialect the uvular [R], generally known as the ‘‘Northumber- 
land burr,” is the only /r/-phoneme. As far as I can ascertain, it is 
always voiced, though it admits of other variants.”® 

Unfortunately we have no very precise information on how old the 
“burr” is in the Northumbrian dialect, nor whether it once prevailed 
over a wider area than that it occupies at present—though it is known 
to have been heard formerly at Carleton in Leicestershire.*® Many 
years ago a German scholar declared it to be of comparatively recent 


origin (seventeenth century or later); but although Heslop deferred 
to German learning—as did most European scholars in those days— 
Trautmann’s reasoning proves upon examination to be utterly un- 
convincing." More significant, probably, is the local tradition that 
the burr originated as an imitation of a speech defect of the popular 


27 Jespersen (op. cit., 1, 374) observes that trilling is absent in the Northumberland 
burr in postvocalic position. 

28 The boundary, as of ca. 1885, was carefully drawn by O. Heslop in his North- 
umberland Words (London: English Dialect Society, 1892), p. xxiii. 

29 See A. J. Ellis, English Dialects—Their Sounds and Homes (London: English 
Dialect Society, 1890), pp. 125-26. Ellis says that the burr is often strongly labialized; 
might this indicate that Anglo-Saxon wr- fel) together with it? In the South wr- seems 
to have remained distinct from r- until quite late (see Jespersen, op. cit., 1, 354, §12.81). 

30 Jespersen, op. cit., 1, 374: Heslop, loc. cit.; N.E.D., s.v. “‘wharle.” 

* He rests his case on two main points: (1) the r in Anglo-Saxon (i.e., before 1100) 
could not have been uvular, since it could come from rhotacism; (2) Johnson, in 1742, 
does not allude to the Northumberland peculiarity in his definition of “burr.” (Moritz 
Trautmann, “Beschreibung einiger Schulbiicher, nebst Bemerkungen tiber die r-Laute,” 
Anglia 111 (1880), 211-12.) In the latter argument from silence, Trautmann overlooked 
the fact that Defoe mentioned the Northumberland burr in 1724 in his A Tour Thro’ 
the Whole Isle of Great Britain, 4th ed. (London, 1748), 11, 232-33. Far from supposing 
that the burr came from French after the 17th century, as Trautmann suggests, I 
would entertain the thought that it might have been brought to France by Norman 
princes in the 14th or 15th century. 
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Lord Harry Hotspur.” Of course it is more likely that the truth is just 
the reverse—that the historically prominent nobleman was remarked 
upon by Southerners for this provincialism of his native county in 
his English;** but the story may point to the time at which that pro- 
vincialism originated. (Hotspur—properly Sir Henry Percy—lived 
from 1364 to 1403, and of course the feature must have been estab- 
lished in the Northumberland dialect at the time of his birth, and 
probably for some time before that.) 

A point that may be brought forward here is that the uvular [R], 
or Northumberland burr, would afford an excellent explanation of the 
well-known shift of e>a before r which is generally dated in the four- 
teenth century,* though it was certainly a century earlier in Durham.® 
If we suppose that early Middle English /r/, in some portion of Eng- 
land, was uvular, then in a sequence ‘‘e+[R]+ consonant” it would 
be inevitable that the guttural [R] would pull the vowel back and 
down. (In Durham, even Middle English 7 before r+ consonant shifted 
to e in time to participate in the e>a shift.*) This hypothesis becomes 
the more tempting when we note that the burr continued to exert this 
influence: for in words shifted in the Middle English period to -ar-, 
this -ar- is now -or- in those regions.*’ If uvular [R] is the ultimate 
cause of the herte>heart shift (to which Henry> Harry might also be 
referred), its origin in English cannot have been later than 1300, and 
is quite probably older.** It is noteworthy, too, that there seems to be 
a general correspondence between the area in which H could replace 
R and that in which the Northumberland burr occurs or may have 
occurred in former times. 

Although evidence is inadequate, it does not seem to me likely 

® Heslop, loc. cit., quoting Dr. J. Murray. Since speaking with a burr is called 
“harling” (Jespersen, 1, 374) or “wharling” (N.£.D.)—a word which, by the way, 
goes back to 1440—I strongly suspect that the word /arr, “to snarl,” which is recorded 
in 1387, also refers to the burr. The dialect word ¢o harl in other meanings may be the 
same word, applied to things of similar sound. 

33 Practically the same story is told in Spain about the [4] pronunciation of c. 

% Cf, Jespersen, 1, 197 (§6.41). 

% A. Vikar, Contributions to the History of the Durham Dialects (Malmé, 1922), 
p. 156 

% Vikar, op. cit., p. 120; Heslop, loc. cit. 

37 See K. H. Borgis, Der Sprachgebrauch in Nord-Durham (Leipzig: Mayer & 
Miiller, 1936), p. 62 ff. Compare “dorty dame” in Robert Burns’ “The Weary Pund 


” 


o’ Tow. 

38 Borgis suggested (0p. cit., p. 63) that the burr may be indicated in spellings like 
hiorde for hierde in the Lindisfarne gospels (10th century). Margaret M. Bryant, in her 
Modern English and Its Heritage (New York: Macmillan, 1949), p. 118, says that Old 
English /r/ originally “‘was a trill . . . made in either the point or the glottal region of 
the mouth.” 
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that any English dialect ever completely merged /r/ and /h/—to the 
extent, for instance, that there could not be opposition between these 
two phonemes at least initially. I would surmise, therefore, that the 
factor of selection was voice: voiceless variants of uvular /r/ merged 
with /h/; voiced ones did not. This would agree with the fact, if it 
is a fact, that /r/ in contemporary Northumbrian does not have 
voiceless variants. Later, presumably, there was in all dialects a level- 
ling of variants in favor of a universally voiced /r/-phoneme (whether 
dental, alveolar, or uvular), leaving by the wayside a few forms whose 
provenance from /r/ had become obscured—the greatest number of 
these, naturally, being names, which had no meaning to connect them 
with parallel forms. This levelling may very well have been coeval with 
the dying out of the Anglo-Saxon habit of having voiceless consonants 
initially and finally, and voiced ones medially, as a general rule. 

On this assumption we should expect to see a double development 
from Anglo-Saxon hr—cases of its developing to h as well as to r, its 
usual reflex in Modern English. And again instances, though not 
numerous, can be unearthed. Compare hrim “frost” with rime and 
hime (all with identical meaning); Aritan ‘“‘to snore” with rout and 
hoot “‘to bark’”’ (Notts.), “‘to call out”? (Nhb., Yorks.; would not foot 
be from “‘hoot, hoot’’?); Aremman ‘‘to hinder’’ with to rim and to hem 


(in); hrdp with rope and whoop; hredlic with radly and headly (if from 


“ 


head, why not headily?); hréac with rick and hack, hatch; hrécan “‘to 
clear the throat” with fo retch and to hack; hryding with riding (of 
Yorkshire) and hide (of land); possibly hrdgra with heron. It would 
seem, by the way, that when the names Richard, Robert, and Roger 
were adopted by the Saxons (probably in the eleventh or twelfth 
century) it was as Hricard, Hrobert, Hrocger. 

In summary, then, the writer suggests that: 

(1) In Anglia, and perhaps parts of Mercia, perhaps even before 
the Conquest, late Anglo-Saxon /r/ came to be articulated as a uvular 
rather than a dental trill. 

(2) This uvular /r/ was voiceless in certain positions. It is possible 
that there was phonemic opposition between voiced and voiceless [R], 
at least initially ({R] from [xR]/[R]); but this is not generally held. 

(3) The voiceless variants (=[x]) become confused with the /h/- 
phoneme (articulated [x] in postvocalic position).*® The merger 
spread to prevocalic position, the [R] there taking the articulation 


39 The fact that in Northumbria [x] after [i] was not made palatal by the [i], but 
rather shifted the [i] to [e], may possibly hint that this [x] was really a voiceless [R]. 
See Kaluza, op. cit., 11, 94-95. 
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({h]. At this stage, presumably, all Anglo-Saxon words beginning in 
hr- were pronounced with initial [h]. The names Richard, Robert, and 
Roger, introduced at this time, shared in this development. 

(4) Voiceless /r/ was eliminated early in the Middle English 
period,*® perhaps by 1250, and in southern England all cases of /r/ 
pronounced [r] were then voiced. 

(5) The dialect or dialects which had a uvular /r/, following suit, 
also generally replaced initial [h] or medial-final [x] from earlier [R] 
with voiced [R]—being guided in recognizing such cases by the mean- 
ing and residual identity of the words in question. But rustic speech 
lagged behind (perhaps not coming completely up to date until about 
1450), and of course some words, and most names and derivatives 
therefrom, escaped the correction—the [h] going permanently with 
the /h/-phoneme. A case of overcorrection is perhaps to be seen in the 
name Rump, possibly from Humphrey.” 

(6) Postvocalic /h/ (articulated [x]) disappeared from Standard 
English by the beginning of the seventeenth century,” leaving only 
initial [h] as a substitute in some cases—for reasons by then, no doubt, 
long forgotten—for initial [r] or [R]. It is possible that some apprecia- 
tion that this had been a regular alternation persisted for a while, 
supported by the nicknames in H—some feeling perhaps remaining 
in many country districts that substitution of initial H for initial R, 
at least in names, was a traditional feature of the local patois. We 
need only compare the way “Dick” and ‘‘Bob”’ have remained in com- 
mon use to this day among speakers who could by no means explain 
how they came from “‘Richard” and “Robert.” 

It would seem, at all events, that this alternation of H and R be- 
tween the thirteenth (possibly the twelfth) and the sixteenth centuries 
may henceforth be taken into account as one more tool—a very help- 
ful one, I believe—in endeavoring to breach the numerous blank walls 
presented by English etymology. 

Joun P. HuGHEs 
St. Peter’s College 


0 Jespersen, 1, 57 (§2.822); Kaluza, 1, 100. 

“| Bardsley, op. cit., p. 659. As Bardsley points out, it may also be the German 
name Rumpp. 

42 Jespersen, 1, 286 (§10.21 ff.). Kaluza (op. cit., 1, 258) says that the palatal [¢] 
began to fall out in the 15th century, and substitutions of [f] for [x] also took place at 
that period; see above, note 21, and H. C. Wyld, A Short History of English (London: 
John Murray, 1927), p. 208 (§282). 
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An ENGLISH-GERMAN / GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Compiled by W. E. 
Collinson and Mrs. H. Connell. Melbourne, London, Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1954, Pp. 576. $1. 


THE AIM of the authors has been to supply a ready reference book, especially 
for the layman. Résumés of German grammar are given at the beginning of 
both sections, a much fuller one before the English-German section. As a 
pocket dictionary for the traveler, or for one who has to do a bit of work in 
contemporary German, the book is admirable. My only reservation is that I 
fear the binding may not withstand the use to which a dictionary is put. 

The listings are quite up to date. In the English-German section, for ex- 
ample, are listed: air-conditioning, anti-freeze solution, anti-knock, jet plane, 
‘perm’ (permanent wave), shopping centre, television, United Nations and zip 
fastener. Thirty-six addenda on the last page include atomic pile, control tower, 
play-pen and wage pegging. However, there is no entry of modulate or any 
derivative of it, although in the German-English section modulierte Tragerwelle 
occurs with the translation modulated carrier wave; peroxide blonde has after 
it only cf. ‘das blonde Gift’ (nothing is entered in the German-English section 
under blond or Gift except the literal translations); under perform the transla- 
tion auffiihren is not given, although in the other section auffiihren is listed 
with the meaning enact (play). 

In the German-English section are listed such terms as Abfangsmoment 
(initial stage of parachute descent). While I think it is excellent that genders 
and plurals are indicated in the English-German section, I consider it a sad 
mistake not to indicate them here. Furthermore it seems questionable to list 
verbs with separable prefixes under the first sing. pres. form (gehe aus), even 
though other verbs are listed that way, especially as ausgegangen is not listed 
(gegangen is). 

In the grammatical sections bold face would have been much more 
effective than small caps to stress words and syllables under discussion. Nor 
is the statement adequate (p. 15) that “Some German verbs, especially those 
which mean being, becoming, remaining or going from place to place [no 
comma] use the equivalents of am/is/are and was/were instead of have/has 
and had.” It is possible that a more linguistically-minded nation like the 
British will profit from these sections. They are much too condensed for an 
individual who knows nothing of grammatical structure, even of his own 
language. 

In this vein a word of warning should be given. This dictionary is intended 
for the British. Street car is not listed; sick has after it only cf. mir ist sibel; 
and an American woman who wants to tell what happened to her nylon 
stocking will have to look under ladder. 

The work, to judge by the Stichproben, seems very clean of errors. The 
only one noticed was the spelling Schnellléufer. 

FRANCIS J. Nock 
University of Illinois 
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Tue GERMAN LANGUAGE Topay. By W. E. Collinson. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1953. Pp. xi+182. 8s. 6d. 


THIS WORK, according to the preface, is written for the layman who “needs 
a book which will tell him concisely what German is and by whom it is 
spoken and which will show clearly what are its historical and structural 
relations to English.” In this the author has failed. In the first place, his start- 
ing point is questionable. ‘““To achieve the maximum concentration I have 
attempted to give a straightforward description of the speech of one single 
educated North German speaker, namely Dr. Marianne Heydorn of Ham- 
burg, who joined the German Staff at Liverpool University in 1948.” The 
author does not make acknowledgment to any German grammarian beyond 
listing in the “‘select’”’ bibliography H. Paul’s Kurze deutsche Grammatik as 
edited by H. Stolze (1949), A. Bach’s Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 4th 
ed. (1949), and W. Jungandreas’ Geschichte der deutschen und der englischen 
Sprache (1946). 

Even so, a presentable and useful little volume might have resulted within 
the fairly modest limits the author sets for himself. But together with abun- 
dant material of a rather unimportant nature (on p. 48 welcher is discussed 
and nineteen examples of its use are given, in all of which it means which or 
what; almost all of p. 140 is devoted to a selection of onomatopoeic expressions 
current in Hamburg), there are some startling and important omissions as 
well as serious errors. 

Among the omissions are: (1) the IPA is used to indicate pronunciation, 
but no symbol is given for long # and (y) is used for short # (pp. 14-15; 
parentheses are used instead of brackets); (2) -heit is discussed among femi- 
nine suffixes, but not -keit (p. 28); (3) hin is discussed, but not her (p. 50); (4) 
English progressive tense forms are mentioned, but not the emphatic forms 
(p. 65); (5) the present tense of wissen is neglected (p. 66); (6) emp- is not 
listed as an inseparable prefix, and only unter-, iiber- and durch- are listed as 
prefixes used both ways (p. 74). 

Among the errors are: (1) Hew is indicated with the pronunciation (hoi) 
or (hoy), although the symbol (3) is used by the author (p. 15). (2) Compound 
numerals such as hundert eins, zwei hundert fiinf und dreissig, etc., should be 
written as one word (p. 63). (3) The connecting e is supposedly “inserted after 
...m” [not: “consonant plus m’’] in the third singular, and dw reiz{e|st is 
given as the second singular of reizen (p. 66). (4) On page 72 the author states 
that sein is used to form the perfect of most intransitives and follows this with 
the four categories which take sein: 1. sein, 2. werden [why?], 3. bleiben, and 4. 
verbs indicating change of state (among which, to judge by the examples, are 
fallen and gehen). And on page 155 he makes two statements: ‘‘The perfect 
tenses of intransitive verbs are formed with the verb ‘be’ ”—‘‘All the modern 


Germanic languages form the perfects of transitive verbs with ‘have’ ” [true, 
but it emphasizes the previous erroneous statement]. (5) “If there are two 
objects, one indirect (in the dative) and one direct (in the accusative) the 
indirect object normally precedes the direct object” (p. 110, with no further 
qualifications). (6) -e is given as the imperative singular ending of weak verbs, 
no ending is given for strong verbs in this form, and no mention is made of 
the formal form (p. 67). 
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To these may be added some rather fuzzy statements (“‘There is no funda- 
mental distinction in German as there is in English between ‘some’ and ‘any’ 
where ‘some’ applies to a particular, though unspecified item and ‘any’ indi- 
cates ‘this, that or another’ item generally and unspecifically, but in an 
affirmative statement German distinguishes ‘any’ by using the equivalent of 
‘every’ e.g. jeder kann das sagen ‘anyone can say that’” [p. 54]). Such things 
and a number of typographical errors (‘“‘Some speakers use [the ich-sound] in 
the English human [roman!],” p. 16) make the book not only hard, but 
dangerous for a layman to use, and not even the brief discussion of the history 
of the German language or the few dialect examples given make it of value 
for the scholar. 

FRANCIS J. Nock 

University of Illinois 


StuDIES IN Honor oF ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. Lawrence: University 
of Kansas Press, 1952. Pp. 170. $3. 


IN AN introduction to this volume L. R. Lind, University of Kansas, has 
mentioned Albert Morey Sturtevant’s contributions in the field of Scandi- 
navian and Gothic languages and literature, and in a bibliography concluding 
the book he has given a chronological list of Sturtevant’s treatises and articles 
from 1910 up to 1952. Framed by this evidence of Sturtevant’s imposing ac- 
tivities are published a number of papers from Sturtevant’s own field of 
research, or in connection with it, written by friends and colleagues in the 
U.S.A. and Scandinavia (D. A. Seip, Oslo). 

Outside of the articles mentioned in the following, Caroline Brady has 
written about ‘“‘The Synonyms for ‘Sea’ in Beowulf,” Lee M. Hollander: 
“Two Unrecognized Celtic Names,” Einar Haugen: ‘The Impact of English 
on American-Norwegian Letter Writing,” Jess H. Jackson: “‘Melkolfs saga ok 
Salomons konungs,’”’ P. M. Mitchell: ‘Wilhelm Grimm’s Letters to Peter 
Erasmus Miiller,” and Adolph B. Benson: “The Problem of Catholic Sym- 
pathies in Swedish Romanticism.” The volume in its entirety has become a 
successful and worthy tribute to Professor Sturtevant. 

When I in the following discuss a few of these papers, it is not in order to 
emphasize them at the expense of the above mentioned, but because they 
touch on problems of special interest to me. 

In an article ““The Phonemes of Modern Icelandic’”” Kemp Malone gives 
a survey of the sound-system of Icelandic in phonemic terms, in that he 
tries to classify each isolable speech-sound as an allophone of some primary 
phoneme, and to define the phonemes by contrasts. Kemp Malone has earlier 
given a description of the Icelandic sound-system in “The Phonology of 
Modern Icelandic”’ (1923), and we furthermore have a series of thorough 
studies in Icelandic phonology by Buergel Goodwin, Jén Ofeigsson, Stefan 
Einarsson, Marius Hegstad, Bruno Kress, Sveinbjérn Sveinbjérnsson, and 
Bjérn Gu6éfinnsson. But in Kemp Malone’s new essay the phonemes are taken 
up for treatment for the first time. “The Phonemes of Modern Icelandic” 
will therefore surely attract much attention, and probably also cause some 
discussion. 

I will here only briefly bring up a few objections. Kemp Malone’s presen- 
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tation is interesting and instructive, but much too concentrated and short. 
This apparently is due to the fact that the author has not had enough room 
at his disposal. Particularly incomplete is the section about the vowels and his 
remarks about stress and syllable division. His classification of the long 
vowels and diphthongs as primary phonemes along with the short ones is 
not quite satisfactory. In Icelandic the quantity of a vowel or of a diphthong 
is in all cases dependent on the quantity of the following part of the syllable, 
and on the stress. Short vowels (and diphthongs) can thus occur only before 
long consonants or clusters, or in unstressed syllables. Short-long oppositions 
between vowels (or diphthongs) that do not include the rest of the syllable 
(or stress) cannot be established. 

Kemp Malone has later, in an article in Language, Vol. 29, Number 1 
(1953), discussed this point in more detail, and suggested that a special pho- 
neme of quantity, i.e., a secondary phoneme similar to the phonemes of stress 
and intonation, be introduced. As far as Icelandic is concerned this is cer- 
tainly the most favorable solution to the problem. 

Concerning phonetic details, I wish to point out that the author’s state- 
ment that “the long vibrant [r:] does not occur. . . finally” probably ought 
to be limited to expressing a tendency in Icelandic, in that all the above 
mentioned phoneticians have observed final, long r-sounds in stressed syl- 
lables. 

Long, voiced dental spirants occur not only pre-consonantally, as the 
author says, but also between vowels in contractions like [mebpi] for medpvi, 
[sjeppau] for sédpd, etc. 

Stefan Einarsson has written about “Compounds of the Mann-skratti 
Type” in Icelandic. He has gathered abundant material, which he here pre- 
sents in the form of a survey, with the words grouped according to the first 
component of the compound. He attaches only a few comments to his material 
but hints that he later will take up this subject for closer examination. 

The author has found a considerable number of parallels in Swedish. 
It could be expected that in the other Scandinavian languages compounds 
of a corresponding type also would be found. But the author only found few 
and doubtful examples in Danish and Norwegian, and but one certain exam- 
ple in Faroese. 

Compounds of this type are however well known also in Norwegian. As 
a rule they have a disdainful or disparaging, often also humorous, meaning. 
They are mostly colloquial and have a considerably wider usage than the dic- 
tionaries indicate. But Stefan Einarsson would nevertheless have found suffi- 
cient information for his purpose had he, in addition to a more systematic 
examination of Ivar Aasen’s dictionary, also checked Hans Ross: Norsk 
Ordbok, and one or more of the more important studies in Norwegian dialectol- 
ogy (e.g., Hallfrid Christiansen: Gims¢y-médlet). 

In swearing and name-calling, not to be found in the dictionaries, com- 
ponents like -djevel (-davel, -javel), -fan, -satan and the like are highly pro- 
ductive, but here one must probably consider a rather strong Swedish in- 
fluence. 

“The Runes of Kensington” by Erik Wahlgren (Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles) is an answer to an article in Speculum, xxv (1950), by S. N. Hagen, 
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which holds that the Kensington inscription is genuine. Wahlgren first sums 
up part of the well-known facts that so overwhelmingly show that the 
inscription is a forgery, adding some of his own observations, and refutes S. N. 
Hagen’s main arguments. On the basis of the available facts any attempt to 
prove the inscription genuine will beforehand be doomed to failure, and can— 
as Wahlgren says—only build on ‘“‘unproved assertions, naive hopes, twisted 
citations, misread authorities ...’’ and “a bitter determination to prove a 
thesis in defiance of stubborn facts.” 

Professor D. A. Seip, Oslo, has in a short article “On the Original of the 
Codex Regius of the Elder Edda” pointed out some peculiarities in the 
orthography of this MS. These show, he says, that the Edda poems were 
written down in Norway, and that a Norwegian MS. was brought to Iceland 
probably before A.p. 1200. The author has earlier, in Maal og Minne, 1951, 
Oslo, in the article ‘Har nordmenn skrevet opp Edda-diktningen” treated 
the same subject in more detail. Seip’s conclusions are sensational, but to me 
do not seem completely convincing in the wording he has given them. Various 
studies from recent years, not the least Prof. Seip’s own, have shown that 
there are still many unsolved problems concerning the question of Norwegian 
and Icelandic in the medieval MSS. It would be desirable to see this question 
treated in its entirety before it could be said with absolute certainty whether 
or not the Norwegianisms in the Codex Regius originate from an Edda MS. 
written in Norway. 

HAkon HAMRE 
University of California, Berkeley 


BEOWULF, WITH THE FINNESBURG FRAGMENT. Ed. by C. L. Wrenn. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co., and Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., both 1953. 
Pp. 318. 


THIS Is a wholly new edition of the Old English classic. The dust jacket 
reminds us that it is the first complete re-editing of Beowulf in the last thirty 
years, in other words, since the first edition of Klaeber. The appearance of 
any scholarly text of Beowulf is an event. The re-issues, for example, of Klae- 
ber, in their successive revisions, ending with the 1950 volume, with its last 
supplements, and the complete rewriting of the Morris-Schiicking by Else 
von Schaubert, 1940, were each important events. The publication in 1953 of 
two completely new editions, this edition of Professor Wrenn’s and Professor 
Dobbie’s Beowulf and Judith a few months later, makes this a memorable year 
in Beowulf scholarship. 

Scholarship in so classic a field as that of Beowulf is both an individual 
and a corporate affair, since each scholar draws on the work of his prede- 
cessors, whose beadroll is both long and distinguished. Behind Professor 
Wrenn are the older editions, particularly the Wyatt-Chambers, with the 
Introduction, Klaeber, Sedgefield, von Schaubert’s revision of the Morris- 
Schiicking, Hoops’ Kommentar, and the many studies from various hands, 
particularly those of very recent times. To these are added Professor Wrenn’s 
thoughtful experience as scholar and teacher. 

An edition in English inevitably invites comparison with Klaeber, as 
Wrenn is well aware. He considers himself in no way in competition with 
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Klaeber, nor does he intend to replace him. Wrenn conceives of his edition 
as addressed primarily to university students whose main concern is “litera- 
ture”; these “literary students” he hopes to “interest in that kind of accurate 
study of Beowulf which may lead to aesthetic pleasure and understanding.” 
It is, thus, avowedly a gentleman scholar’s edition. “‘Philological specialists” 
are neither neglected nor forgotten, for, though they may take second place 
in the scheme of things, they are continually in the editor’s mind, as he is 
himself one of them and is often speaking to them. 

Wrenn’s new edition at once impresses the reader with its attractive 
appearance, its slimness of form, and its pleasing typography. It does not 
look like an edition of a classic. The text of the poem is perhaps physically the 
least attractive part of the edition. This is due to the closeness of the lines 
together and to the effect produced by the customary marks of vowel length, 
an important and inescapable, but, unfortunately, an unattractive bit of 
scholarly apparatus. 

Into 318 pages, the actual extent of this edition, the editor has managed 
to pack an extraordinary amount of material. Within these limits he devotes 
two pages to a preface, one to a table of contents, seventy-six to an introduc- 
tion, seven to a bibliography, two to abbreviations, leaving eighty-six pages 
for text, with variant readings, forty-seven for notes and commentary, and 
eighty-nine for a glossary. 

The preface is a model of brevity and directness, the table of contents 
of compactness. The introduction is fresh, illuminating, and highly readable. 
It is interesting to see the modern interests and attitudes reflected in the 
materials. Palaeography has an important part, leading into the text itself. 
The material, as one would expect, is familiar but is enlivened by the multi- 
plex reflections of recent studies. The Thorkelin transcripts play a more 
intimate part, now that they are generally accessible in Professor Malone’s 
recent edition. The use of ultra-violet light has helped palaeography attain 
more precise readings in the manuscript (cf. heawm hofe, 1. 2212a). Over a 
third of the introduction is devoted to the text, its pre-history, that is, what 
can be learned concerning it before the time of its appearance in Cotton 
Vitellius A XV. 

Discussions of the date of the poem show nowadays the impact of Miss 
Whitelock’s stimulating study, The Audience of Beowulf. It was neater in the 
good old days when, in general, one could settle for the Age of Bede and 
Northumbrian locale rather than have to consider possible composition at a 
later time and in a more southern region. Professor Wrenn reasons for a date 
circa A.D. 730 as the terminus a quo and recognizes that one must be prepared 
to accept a ferminus ad quem as late as the end of the eighth century, possibly 
early ninth century. One gathers that personally he would prefer something 
near 730, because of the neat coincidence with the “linguistic evidence fur- 
nished by the famous MS. form wundini’’ (1. 1382). 

This reading has been under considerable scrutiny, and as Wrenn argues 
for it, he does so with consciousness of Professor Sisam’s skepticism. Sisam 
is indeed chary of retaining what he characterizes as the “‘not quite certain” 
reading in -ini (Studies in the History of Old English Literature, p. 36, note 1), 
urging the unlikelihood that this extraordinary ending, in so common a word 
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and phrase, would survive the vicissitudes of scribal transmission through so 
long a period of time, to appear in its archaic form in our late tenth-century 
manuscript. It is of interest that while Klaeber (ed. 1922, p. cxii), shares this 
doubt and suggests that a wundini is more likely a scribal blunder than the 
perpetuation of an archaism, in his last revision (1950, p. 467), he comes 
to admit the advisability of giving wundini, as an archaic instrumental, a 
place in the text instead of wundum, and in his latest list of textual changes 
he would make as of this supplement, he includes this form (p. 470). The 
appearance of such an archaic form von Schaubert would account for, not 
as a chance reconstruction through faulty copying, but rather through for- 
mulaic use, a circumstance which would explain its unexpectedly long reten- 
tion and currency (Kommentar, note to 1382). 

Discussions of language, particularly when the canonical early dating 
and the theory of Northumbrian origin are subject, at least intellectually, to 
reconsideration and some readjustment, are sure to invoke the glosses of the 
Vespasian Psalter, particularly when linked to speculations as to the late 
eighth-century and possible Mercian origin. This reader regrets silence as to 
Professor Kuhn’s careful studies in this field (Speculum, xv and xxitt). Pro- 
fessor Kuhn’s findings make it unnecessary, in fact, even impossible to assert 
that the Mercian glosses were written in Canterbury, since there seems to 
be no sure evidence from Anglo-Saxon times associating that manuscript with 
Canterbury. Kuhn’s examination of history, palaeography, language, connect 
the Vespasian Psalter and its gloss with Mercia, with a strong probability of 
Lichfield, rather than Canterbury. 

Actually, Professor Wrenn goes on to sketch an appealing argument for 
Mercia as the home of our poem, at least as a written composition, though 
he conservatively inclines towards the traditional theory of Anglian, prefer- 
ably Northumbrian origin: this probably because he feels that basically the 
Age of Bede would best supply the appropriate cultural environment for its 
composition. 

In the discussion of the subject matter of the poem the folkloristic ele- 
ments are at present of much less interest than formerly, and yield to the 
historical and archaeological. References to the authorities cited, and the 
materials drawn upon, remind us of how recently much of the important 
data for Beowulf study have been made available. Of interest, too, is the re- 
flection of a growing interest in the familiar poem as poetry rather than pri- 
marily asa field for scholarly investigations. New attitudes towards the digres- 
sions and episodes give a somewhat different structure to our poem, so that 
to a certain extent it is born again and endowed with new vitality and 
aesthetic appeal. It no longer is apologized for; it is poetry and fine poetry in 
its own right. Wrenn’s fine appreciation of this aspect of Beowulf reminds us 
how creative scholarship can be. 

The section on verse technique, at least so far as meter is concerned, leaves 
much to be desired. The treatment is rather in the nature of commentary and 
rule-of-thumb than systematic description. For this the reader is referred to 
Sievers and more recently to Professor Tolkien’s prefatory chapter in Wrenn’s 
latest revision of Clark Hall’s translation of Beowulf, 1950. The basic view is 
avowedly orthodox, early Sievers, understandably enough. The five types 
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are interpreted as metrical and rhythmic entities. No discussion is accorded 
Professor Pope’s full, careful, methodical, and sensitive investigation of our 
poem, hemistich by hemistich. The Rhythm of Beowulf (1942) is indeed men- 
tioned in the bibliography, and it is included in the table of abbreviations; 
advanced students are referred to it as containing all views on Anglo-Saxon 
versification. No reference is made, however, to Pope’s important thesis and 
to his solution of the problem of the B and C types, thanks to which they 
keep excellent time. Some, it is true (but not this reviewer), find Pope’s 
theory as to the part of the harp difficult of acceptance, and that in spite of 
references to the harp in the poem itself, and elsewhere in Old English, and 
in spite of the harp found among the Sutton Hoo objects. Whether it be a 
bit of classicism or not, it is hard to disregard the harp completely. Certainly, 
one must take account of Pope’s thesis, even if one is minded to reject it; 
it cannot be ignored. It is significant that in his 1950 supplement Klaeber, 
though terming Pope a rigorous metrist, characterized his study as a “very 
thorough, important treatise”’ (p. 464). 

Wrenn is a conservative editor. He is guided most by Wyatt-Chambers 
and Klaeber, and follows the Heyne-Schiicking-von Schaubert method in 
giving the reading of the manuscript with as little emendation as possible. 
Thus, for example, béra ymbsittendra (1. 9), which all agree is metrically ab- 
normal, and which all would explain as undoubtedly a spontaneous scribal 
prosification of the original, Wrenn leaves standing as it is in the manuscript, 
though he recognizes the objection to the reading and the metrical argument 
in favor of deleting Jdra: the construction, he suggests, may, after all, be 
exceptional. The apparatus for variant readings is much simplified, as for 
fuller information one can readily turn to Klaeber. The citation of editors is 
limited to mention of the name of the scholar first proposing an emendation 
which is either accepted or is felt to be worthy of mention as a significant 
possibility. 

Pope’s scattered comments on the various hemistichs which he found 
metrically abnormal have not been utilized. Wrenn does, of course, take into 
account the well-known short list of new readings (Rhythm, p. 232), with the 
now famous Géatisc méowle, but suggestions elsewhere in the book he does not 
discuss. Pope makes an important suggestion as to hemistichs 26726-73a, 
Ligjdum forborn / bord wid rond, as it stands in the various editions, Wrenn’s 
included. This reading shows obvious overweight in the first and under weight 
in the second hemistich. Pope examined the Zupitza autotype, scrutinized 
the spacing of the manuscript, and by simply repointing to read ligjdum for. 

Born bord wid rond attained normal metrics—an E type in the first hemistich 
and a D (and with double alliteration) in the second, and improved the 
sense, all without altering a stroke of the transmitted forms. Wrenn discusses 
this passage in his commentary, and the other various proposals, but does not 
mention Pope’s suggestion, a reading which, by the way, Klaeber accepts 
(ed. 1950, pp. 469-70). 

Again, the half-line hAréas blac (1. 2488) is obviously defective. Grein’s 
suggestion hréas heoro-blac is followed by Klaeber, Holthausen’s hréas hilde- 
blac by Chambers. Wrenn discusses the hemistich, meets objections to Grein’s 
reading, which he follows in his own edition. There is no mention of an in- 
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genious proposal by Pope to emend as hréaw-bldc gehréas (Rhythm, p. 305), a 
reading which makes perfect sense, perfect rhythm, and affords a clue as to 
the cause of scribal error. Curiously enough, Klaeber also fails to mention 
this emendation in his discussion of this hemistich (ed. 1950, p. 469), although 
he calls attention encouragingly to Bugge’s suggestion hréas hréa-bléc, which 
undoubtedly had stimulated Pope to his emendation. The blame for these 
oversights may in part be borne by Pope. Many of his discussions of readings 
are buried modestly and deep in his “Catalogue of Rhythmic Variations,” 
and can be (crede mihi) overlooked: this reviewer must confess having long 
been unaware of many of them. Six important discussions of this nature occur 
on pp. 319-24 alone, under the heading ‘‘F. Unclassified remainder” (of Sie- 
vers’ Types). A full index of Pope’s discussions of textual readings would have 
aided scholars in coming at them readily and would have presented regrettable 
oversight. 

A significant feature of Wrenn’s text, and this in the interest of the date 
of composition, with implications for an argument favoring early dating, is 
the restoration of uncontracted, or rather, “decontracted” forms at those 
places in the text at which modern editors avail themselves of a circumflex 
accent to call attention to the basically dissyllabic character of the vowel so 
marked. In their Cotton Vitellius orthography they would normally be treated 
as monosyllabic, in spite of their frequently diphthongal spelling: lif frea, 
1. 16, and don, 1. 1116. The familiar Liffrea of Klaeber, Wrenn represents by 
Lif-fré|ge\a, and dén as délaljn. Pope, who follows Klaeber’s conventions, 
makes clear the rhythmic implications by his use of a quarter note for Lif- 
and two eighth notes for -frea, indicating that frea was to be treated as two 
syllables, with about equal time for each (Rhythm, p. 165). Certainly Wrenn’s 
method affords graphic and emphatic reminder of what was undoubtedly the 
syllabication at the time of composition, and will have a salutary effect, 
unless it is read too absolutely. That such syllabication may, even at the time 
of composition, have been archaic would not prevent the poet from utilizing 
it for rhythmic purposes any more than the fact that in Chaucer’s day cer- 
tain forms were archaic prevented Chaucer from using them at need. If these 
uncontracted forms existed in some of the formulaic phrases or patterns in 
this poetic tradition, it would be all the easier to invoke them, even though 
they may have gone out of ordinary use. Forms like lyhd (1048), ded (1058), 
and don (1116), present problems, particularly the first two, with the implica- 
tions as to the time and manner of i-umlaut. But so does the use of circumflex 
accent, and in any case some explanation will be expected from the teacher. 
This reviewer commends Professor Wrenn’s treatment of these readings. 

This reviewer has for some time, perhaps with an access of sentimentality, 
regretted that it has not been the custom of editors to observe more conspicu- 
ously—could one say structurally?—by the use of space between the divisions 
and by setting the section numbers in this space, the clearly designated divi- 
sions of the poem as it is transcribed in our manuscript. By the use of em- 
phatic punctuation, of space, of initial capitals, and of section numbers, 
both scribes make clear their effort to set these sections off the one from the 
other. Modern editors content themselves, as does Wrenn, with placing the 
roman numerals in the margin and with indenting the first line of each fitt. 
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(The numbers for fitt XX VI in Wrenn’s text are, through error in typography, 
two lines out of place, and should stand lower down.) Professor Dobbie omits 
them entirely, though he discusses them in his introduction and presents a 
schedule of the places at which they stand. There is debate as to the nature 
and function of these divisions, but there is no escaping the fact that they 
are intentional on the part of both scribes, and that they did not originate with 
these scribes: they are part of the pre-history of the Cotton Vitellius copy. 

In contrast to Klaeber, who uses no hyphens, Wrenn follows Wyatt- 
Chambers (and Heyne-Schiicking-von Schaubert) in the systematic use 
of hyphens, particularly “where the two parts of a compound seem to pre- 
serve their full notational force.’”’ There is much to commend this method, 
particularly for the student who is wrestling with the archaic diction of 
Beowulf, for the presence of the hyphen will forcibly remind him of the 
separable and meaningful elements of the compound. It will help him par- 
ticularly in reading the poem aloud, a practice, as Wrenn rightly urges, essen- 
tial to the full understanding and enjoyment, the experiencing, of our poem. 
Thus, sib-@delingas (1. 2708), is more suggestive than sibe@delingas, as Klaeber 
prints it. The hyphen not only makes obvious the compound and its meaning 
but it will help the reader come at the appropriate distribution of time and 
stresses, with a half note for sib- and four quarter notes for -@delingas, as 
Pope suggests (Rhythm, pp. 301-302). 

Should this practice be extended to proper names as well? Professor 
Magoun, in his dittographed text of Beowulf in normalized orthography, does 
indeed so treat the proper names, to their greater enlivenment. 

In typography and arrangement of materials the glossary is the most 
pleasing in appearance and inviting that this reviewer recalls. The placing of 
“the more technical linguistic studies in the Glossary rather than in the 
Commentary” has much to commend it, particularly in convenience. This 
reviewer noted some fifty discussions of considerable interest in the glossary; 
so classified, in dictionary order, they are much easier to come at than when 
placed in the notes. There would, inevitably, be difference of opinion as to 
what material would go into the commentary and what in the glossary, and 
what in the Introduction. 

The glossary is very condensed and makes no attempt to serve asa word- 
finding device as it does in Klaeber’s edition where the address of every word 
is given. For words of special interest, or those which are given some discus- 
sion, the line number appears after the definition, though not consistently. 
wég-holm, with no comment, is furnished with line reference, but wég- 
sweord, with some comment and the citation of two references, is not. Regn- 
heard and scir-heard are each discussed in the glossary in relation to each 
other, since the latter is explained as a sort of folk-etymological formation after 
the former. For scar-heard no line number is given at the expected place, 
though it is tucked in towards the end of the discussion as reference is made to 
Andreas which also has this word. Under regn-heard no line reference is given, 
although the reader is directed to scur-heard, whose line number is given, and 
to the introduction where the two words are discussed at some length, with 
addresses, of course. (Incidentally, perhaps a footnote should have cited 
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Bertram Colgrave’s discussion of this pair of words, Modern Language Review, 
XxXxII (1927), 281.) 

Readers of Beowulf will be much indebted to Professor Wrenn for this 
fresh, attractive, lively, stimulating, and very human introduction to the 
study of our poem; teachers will welcome it into the treasury of guides to 
the understanding and enjoyment of the Old English classic. 

RuUDOLPH WILLARD 
University of Texas 


Le CycLe DE DretricH. MorcEAUX CHOISIS AVEC INTRODUCTION, NOTES ET 
GLossAIRE. Par Georges Zink. (Bibliothéque de philologie germanique, 
vol. xvt.) Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1953. Pp. 268. 


DIE DIETRICHEPEN werden vom Herausgeber in drei Gruppen eingeteilt: 
(I) ““Poémes héroiques” (die heroisch-historischen Kimpfe), (II) ‘‘Poémes 
d’aventure”’ (Dietrichs Kampfe mit Riesen und Zwergen), (IIT) “Dietrich et 
Siegfried” (der Zweikampf mit dem gréSten Helden der Franken). Demge- 
ma bietet die vorliegende Auswahl von Texten unter I zwei Stiicke aus dem 
Buch von Bern, zwei aus der Rabenschlacht, eins aus Alpharts Tod; unter II 
stehen zwei Stiicke aus dem Laurin, zwei aus dem Eckenlied, eins aus Virginal; 
unter III folgen eine Probe aus Biterolf und Dietleib und eine aus dem Rosen- 
garten. Alle Texte sind dem Deutschen Heldenbuch entnommen, mit Ausnahme 
der Rosengarten-Probe aus der Ausgabe von Holz. Ein Anhang hat den Text 
des Jiingeren Hildebrandsliedes und die franzésische Ubersetzung eines Kapi- 
tels aus der Thidrekssaga (Hildebrand und Alibrand). 

Eine Einleitung gibt die nétigen Erlauterungen zum geschichtlichen 
Hintergrund, zur Entwicklung des Sagenkreises and zur Charakterisierung 
der einzelnen Dichtungen (unter Einschlu® der in der Auswahl nicht ver- 
tretenen). Der unmittelbare Zweck des Buches ist, franzésischen Germanisten 
als Ubungstext zu dienen, und es wird kein Versuch gemacht, zu schwebenden 
textkritischen oder literarhistorischen Fragen Stellung zu nehmen (z.B. fiir 
oder gegen Albrecht von Kemenaten als Verfasser der ganzen Goldemar- 
Gruppe). Gegeniiber den Hypothesen von Panzer iiber das Nibelungenlied, 
sein Verhaltnis zu den chansons de geste und zur Thidrekssaga zeigt der 
Herausgeber eine gesunde Zuriickhaltung. Beigegeben sind metrische Er- 
liuterungen, eine alles Wesentliche enthaltende Bibliographie, ein Glossar 
schwierigerer Worter, ein Verzeichnis der Eigennamen und ein ‘Index 
analytique” (“Thémes courtois et faits de civilisation”), der einem weiteren 
Kreis von Benutzern willkommen sein diirfte. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Die DICHTUNGEN KONEMANNS: KALAND, WURZGARTEN, REIMBIBEL. Heraus- 
gegeben von Ludwig Wolff. (Denkmiler herausgegeben vom Verein fiir 
niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, Vol. vit.) Neumiinster: Karl Wach- 
holtz Verlag, 1953. Pp. 367. DM 18. 


THE PROBLEM of a Kénemann edition presents a particularly interesting prob- 
lem because the manuscripts date from such different times in the develop- 
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ment of the Middle Low German language. The Eilenstedt-Halberstadt MS. 
(A) of the Kaland, for example, is a copy, but it clearly belongs to the end of 
the thirteenth century (when the author was himself alive) and thus reflects 
the mixture of High and Low German so characteristic of the period. In con- 
trast to Eberhard von Gandersheim’s Reimchronik (which is completely Low 
German, not only in language, but also in style, form and rhyme), Kénemann 
follows the tradition of most Low German poets, who since the time of Eilhart 
looked upon High German as the natural language of poetic expression. Yet 
Kénemann belongs to the period of transition when Low German was begin- 
ing to assert itself. The transition to Low German is reflected clearly in MS. B, 
in which the Kaland was transferred completely into a Low German poem by 
Johannes Stegeler (1466). Finally, with the decline of Middle Low German, 
the work was translated into High German in the seventeenth century 
(MS D). 

Sunte Marien Wortegarde is preserved only in a paper manuscript of the 
fifteenth century and is, of course, edited in this form with no attempt to 
reconstruct the older language. Wolff’s purpose is to present a readable text. 
The Kaland and the Reimbibel reflect the language of around 1300, whereas 
the Wortegarde as well as the Kaland version of 1466 offers a good picture of 
the language of the fifteenth century. 

The editor has kept to a minimum all textual corrections. In order to pre- 
serve the unity of the text he has preferred “‘incorrect’”’ readings on the part 
of the scribes even in cases where it was possible to identify the older readings 
with complete certainty. Disturbing errors, to be sure, particularly in the 
W ortegarde, had to be eliminated, and in cases where rhyme or rhythm has 
been disrupted older forms have been reintroduced, preferably such forms as 
actually appear elsewhere in the poem. 

The introduction contains a complete discussion of the manuscripts and 
the dialects of the author and scribes together with an interesting treatment 
of the sources used. The literary value of the Kénemann poems might possibly 
have been treated somewhat more in detail. The notes are most complete; 
the glossary is a selective one, listing chiefly such words as are not included 
in the Mittelniederdeutsches Handwérterbuch of Liibben and Walther. The 
apparatus at the foot of each page, giving variant readings, is also most 
complete. It seems that some space might have been saved by not listing all 
unresolved forms. It hardly seems necessary to list st’wé in the apparatus for 
sterven of the text or barmh’ticheyt for barmherticheyt. These are merely ques- 
tions of resolved forms which the editor might very well have explained 
briefly in the introduction. 

The edition is a most valuable contribution for all scholars of Low Ger- 
man and will be welcomed by them as a basic text for further studies in Low 
German literature or philology. 

Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


THE YOUNG SHAKESPEARE. By E. B. Everitt. (Anglistica, Vol. m1.) Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1954. Pp. 188, 10 Pl. 27.50 Da. Kr. 


THIS, THE second one of the Anglistica monograph series, concerns the early 
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London life of William Shakespeare. It is an effort to establish largely by 
handwriting, partly also by stylistic traits, that the dramatist began his 
years in London as a “‘noverint,” or penman of legal documents, later com- 
posed a still existing hand-written letter to Ned Alleyn, and became author 
and scribe of Edmond Ironside, a ““True Chronicle History,” which is also 
preserved in manuscript form. Undismayed by the responsibilities of his 
formidable task in seeking to add another play to the Shakespeare canon, the 
author finally attributes to Shakespeare the earlier King Leir, the Ur-Hamlet, 
The Troublesome Reign of King John, The Contention, The True Tragedy of 
Richard Duke of York, The Taming of a Shrew, Edward III, The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy, and a lost verion of Pericles, with minor works in the 
offing. Thus, if we accept the conclusions confidently set forth, we must ac- 
claim this book the most important twentieth-century contribution to our 
knowledge of the poet’s life and writings. The difficulty is that every step in 
the process of argument rests on questionable interpretation of evidence so 
that the total effect.is a house built upon the sand of fancy. 

In his first chapters the author, discussing “The Battle of the Prefaces,”’ 
explains and acutely analyzes certain statements of Greene, Chettle, and 
Nashe concerning their contemporaries, Marlowe, Kyd, Shakespeare, and 
perhaps other fellows who had dared to invade precincts that two of the first 
trio held to be their own. Hardly any one now questions that Greene’s “‘up- 
start crow”’ was Shakespeare or that Nashe referred to Kyd as a “noverint.” 
But Everitt goes further in arguing that Nashe included Shakespeare among 
the scriveners who stole from Seneca and spent their evenings translating 
lewd novels from the French. Our scant knowledge of Shakespeare’s habitual 
behavior runs counter to the implications involved. 

Next step after this endeavor to make the youth an expert penman is to 
examine minutely the six extant signatures of the mature Shakespeare, which 
are reproduced in several accompanying plates. Discounting the value of 
three of these as ‘‘the late efforts of an invalid,” but carefully analyzing each 
single letter and abbreviation in all six, the author finds that “we are con- 
fronted with indisputable evidence that Shakespeare had nothing like a for- 
malized signature as most men have, but spelling usually in an abbreviated 
form, took his letters almost haphazardly from a multitude of choices.” 
This habit of variation in forming the fifteen different characters needed for 
the six signatures permits extension of the theory of expert penmanship. It 
readily allows the ascription to one author of various Elizabethan manuscripts 
which are usually adjudged to be in different hands. Naturally, first of these 
is “Addition D” of the play of Sir Thomas More, which in the opinion of Sir 
Edmund Maunde Thompson is probably in Shakespeare’s own writing. This 
granted, a similar assumption follows for the letter to Ned Alleyn, the 
Edmond Ironside, and The Second Maiden’s Tragedy. Marked differences in 
penmanship of these manuscripts is explained as proof of the ability and 
desire of the expert scribe to use various forms of both the Secretary and the 
Roman hand. No uniformity is expected. 

Perhaps judgment on the validity of this portion of the monograph 
should be left to specialists in handwriting. Yet the ease with which sweeping 
claims are put forward amazes the ordinary critic. While one again admires 
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the skillful analysis of the testimony, one must remain doubtful of the justice 
of the verdict rendered. 

To pass on “literary evidence” that Shakespeare wrote Edmond Ironside 
requires less specific learning of the humble reader of Elizabethan drama. 
Despite Everitt’s enthusiasm for the play, Jronside is not an impressive piece 
for even a young dramatist to compose. Its inherent weakness is frankly 
acknowledged by its only editor, Miss Eleanore Boswell, who in her introduc- 
tion to the Malone Society reprint, finds it “reasonable to attribute to the 
sixteenth century a play so totally devoid of dramatic structure and so clearly 
dependent on its source, Holinshed. The author’s only innovations are the in- 
vention of two or three of Canutus’ followers, and the transfer to Edricus of 
other historical personages. . . . The author includes incidents which have no 
direct bearing on the plot of his play, and adds to the confusion by borrowing 
names from the chronicles for the characters he invents.”” Not only are the 
incidents loosely hung together, but the characters are entirely wooden and 
their actions frequently unmotivated by good or evil. When Canutus, who 
first appears to be a merciful ruler, decrees and carries out his revenge on 
two deserters by cutting off the hands and slitting the noses of their hostage 
sons, we look for a punishment that never comes, and the victims fade out of 
the picture. Two other boys are first seen as they are sent abroad for safety 
by their mother, and then mother and sons disappear from the play. A love 
scene is devoid of romance from insufficient portrayal of both the participants 
and the setting, while the villain Edricus deceives his benefactor with impos- 
sible ease. 

Professor Everitt is at pains to trace resemblances between Jronside and 
one or another of Shakespeare’s early plays in what he considers parallel 
dramatic situations, dumb shows, political teaching, poetic imagery, prosody, 
and vocabulary. In these he finds “coercive evidence of the same mind and 
hand,” passages “akin in everything that identifies a playwright,” “unmis- 
takable and incontrovertible evidence of the same playwright,” “clear 
advertisement of authorship,” so that “it will be conceded that even Shake- 
speare himself could not have engendered Ironside if some other Elizabethan 
was the author of the earliest works in his supposed ‘canon.’ ” In response to 
such fervid assertions this reader can only declare that the cited parallels 
of both situation and language impress him as no more than conventional 
and what is to be looked for in the drama of the time. Vocabulary tests 
appear to be without significance. Specifically, the wooing scene is much 
unlike that in the final act of 1 Henry VI, the strife between York and 
Canterbury bears only a faint resemblance to the running quarrel between 
Gloucester and Winchester, only one of whom is a prelate, the grief of Queen 
Emma in temporarily parting from her sons is similar to that of Queen 
Constance over Arthur’s loss of the English throne only in that each expresses 
maternal affection. The ‘Statistics of Words Beginning with Certain Pre- 
fixes,” such as ad-, be-, and con-, prove nothing. Close similarity of thought 
and wording is apparent in just one case cited, where a few lines of Ironside 
(1923-27) are paralleled in 3 Henry VI, V. vi. 39-43. In each passage widows, 
fathers, and sons bemoan the loss of loved ones in war. Yet the thought is 
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so commonly expressed in literature as in life that any resemblance is apt to 
be purely coincidental. So far as entire structure is concerned the plays com- 
pared are miles apart. 

If a reader is searching for parallels, however, he may find in Ironside, 
II.i, an incident not based on Holinshed which might well be taken as a 
borrowing from another contemporary drama unauthored by Shakespeare. 
The villain Edricus at King Canutus’ court in Jronside (ll. 461-563) denies 
and denounces his visiting parents because he is ashamed of his peasant birth. 
For the same reason a villain Radagon in Lodge and Greene’s Looking-Glass 
(III.ii in Collins’ edition of Greene) denies his starving parents who have 
come to see him and has them beaten away. The billingsgate speeches in the 
two scenes are of quite similar tone. A later scene of Jronside portrays the 
clown Stich insisting on eating his beef in a time of danger much as does the 
clown in A Looking-Glass when about to be hanged. The net result, however, 
is not to father on Greene or Lodge responsibility for Ironside. 

Part Five of the monograph, assuming as proved the authorship of the 
Alleyn letter and of Ironside, attempts to place sixteen items that the author 
believes to be Shakespeare’s work in their proper chronological sequence. 
Since thirteen of the sixteen rest on doubtful or extremely questionable 
bases, confusion as to fact here reaches its climax. Moreover, the startling 
assertion is made that ‘‘Shakespeare may be affirmed to have started dramatic 
work for the Queen’s company about 1587; he went to Pembroke’s about 
January of 1589, and transferred to Strange’s before March, 1592.” The 
positive manner of this highly conjectural affirmation is typical. 

Concerning just one of the doubtful plays listed I am tempted to register 
a personal protest. Everitt accounts the older King Leir as “based on the 
Holinshed story” and written by Shakespeare in 1587 before Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine. Now Leir chances to have provided me with the subject of an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation still gathering dust in the Harvard Library. 
Fifty years ago Wilfrid Perrett thoroughly investigated the old play in his 
Story of King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare and demon- 
strated that it owes nothing to Holinshed but that one of its sources is Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, first published in 1590. The Leir, though of distinctly 
better construction than Jronside, is utterly unlike Shakespeare’s work, being 
really a romantic comedy in the vein of Robert Greene. To argue that this 
drama and a dozen more belong to Shakespeare is almost as great a sin as that 
of the Baconians in stripping him of everything. 

During the past twelvemonth three books have been issued on the topic 
of Shakespeare’s activities between his seventeenth and his twenty-seventh 
year. The late Albert Feuillerat’s Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays seeks 
“to demolish well established myths and to show the poet, at work”’ patching 
old material in ‘sometimes slovenly” fashion. So much even of Romeo is not 
Shakespeare’s. From London has come The Annotator, in which Keen and 
Lubbock frankly ‘surmise’ that Shakespeare’s own notes may be inserted 
in Keen’s copy of Halle’s Chronicle and that these annotations indicate his 
education in a Roman Catholic family rather than in the Protestant school 
at Stratford. The volume under review would send him to a lawyer’s office in 
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London and then set him to writing many plays usually attributed to others. 
Each one of these theories contradicts both the others. None is likely to com- 
mand general acceptance by sober scholarship. 
RoBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas. 


THE CONTENTION AND SHAKESPEARE’S 2 Henry VI. A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
By Charles Tyler Prouty. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 
Pp. ix+157. $4. 


PROFESSOR PROUTY’s study of JJ Henry VI and The Contention (1594) repre- 
sents the third determined attack in as many years against the memorial 
reconstruction theory as that theory is applied to the “Bad Quartos.” 
Neither of the earlier studies has been well received. The publishers of the 
present work declare that ““The evidence produced and the conclusions 
reached mark this as an important book. ...”’ If I were able to accept Pro- 
fessor Prouty’s conclusions, I would agree that this is a most important book, 
one of far-reaching implications. Disagreeing as I must, it is still, I believe, 
a valuable study since it calls attention to certain characteristic stigmata of 
play revision which hitherto have not received sufficient attention. 

Professor Prouty argues for the old revision thesis: that The Contention 
(hereafter referred to as Quarto or Q) is an original play which Shakespeare 
reworked into what today we call JJ Henry VI (hereafter referred to as Folio 
or F); that it is not, in other words, merely a badly reported memorial re- 
construction of Shakespeare’s play. His study, after presenting ‘““The Prob- 
lem,” begins with a careful and systematic discussion of certain aspects of 
the relations between Q and F which are not, in his view, explained satis- 
factorily by the report theory. These he groups under five heads: 

1. Variations in playing indicated by stage directions or the text itself. 

2. The existence in the Folio of a style not found in the Quarto. 

3. An emphasis on character found only in the Folio. 

4. Variation of essential details between the two texts. 

5. Variations which seem to be related to the problem of sources (p. 5). 


The evidence here assembled and analyzed is then complemented by a dis- 
cussion and summary dismissal of the evidence advanced by Peter Alexander, 
Sir Edmund Chambers, Madeleine Doran, and Alfred Hart in support of 
memorial reconstruction. In the chapter on ‘‘Revision”’ which follows, in 
many ways the best part of the study, Professor Prouty discusses certain 
characteristics of revision as it was practiced in The Spanish Tragedy and 
The Book of Sir Thomas More and as similar textual phenomena seem to 
present themselves in the relations between Q and F. The book ends with a 
short restatement of his conclusions. 

Before I examine Professor Prouty’s thoughtful and carefully developed 
arguments in favor of the revision theory, it will make the discussion much 
easier and avoid repetition if I first make my own position clear. In my view 
Q is unquestionably a badly reported, memorially reconstructed text. One 
point only seems to me debatable. Is Q a reported version of Shakespeare’s 
play (F); or is it a reported version of the play upon which Shakespeare’s 
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was based? For reasons which will become clear later, I incline strongly to 
the first hypothesis. But it will be shown, I believe, that Professor Prouty 
would have greatly strengthened his whole case and obviated at one stroke 
many of the objections to it, if he had adopted the second of these hypotheses. 

In the chapter on “Variations in Playing” Professor Prouty examines 
what seem to him important differences in the conduct of ten scenes (L.iii, 
iv; IL.iii; IIT.i, ii, iii; [V.i, iv, ix; V.ii), omitting, as he tells us, but for what 
reason is not clear, the Jack Cade scenes. In the role of ally, Sir Edmund 
Chambers is first quoted (p. 6) as noticing a different staging in two scenes 
(I.iv; III,ii) and then taken to task for suggesting that such differences imply 
cutting. If Sir Edmund is read carefully it will be found that he does nothing 
of the sort. There is, of course, no doubt that variations do appear in certain 
of these scenes, but the striking thing is that Professor Prouty is driven on at 
least four occasions to prefer Q to F. Is it not surprising that Shakespeare 
having, on Professor Prouty’s view, a clear and dramatically satisfactory scene 
before him in Q (for example I.iv) should produce something which by com- 
parison Professor Prouty feels to be muddled and dramatically inferior (p. 
12)? Surely it is more reasonable to suppose that variations in playing, both 
here and elsewhere, are literally exactly that: variations which were introduced 
into the original text of F in the course of actual production, correction of 
small inconsistencies, improvement or alteration of stage business, etc. One 
might also take issue with some of the points which in I.iv of Q Professor 
Prouty considers superior: ‘‘When we compare the two texts we again find 
the Quarto making better sense than the Folio, as for example, in the opening 
of the scene’’ (p. 8). To me Eleanor’s opening speech in Q reads like a pain- 
fully obvious piece of fudging to explain the stage business inherent in the 
Folio text. Moreover, in Q the Duchess’ “going up” is quite unmotivated. 
She is “above” for a reason in F. 

Later in this same scene of Q Professor Prouty notes (p. 11) that Bucking- 
ham “seizes the scroll, which he gives to York, who says that he will show it 
to the King.”’ Actually York asks Buckingham for the scroll, but later, in 
II.i it is Buckingham who has the scroll and shows it to the King, who then 
reads it aloud. Obviously though Professor Prouty fails to notice it, there is 
confusion here in Q. The confusion arises, I believe, because in F York also 
asks Buckingham to give him the scroll so that he may “see the devil’s 
writ” (1. 57, New Cambridge text), and then about fourteen lines later re- 
marks: ‘‘Thither (i.e., to the King at St. Albans) go these news, as fast as 
horse can carry them.’”’ The Quarto thus preserves a garbled version of the 
sense of the Folio, if we omit the fourteen lines which York reads aloud from 
the scroll. In other words, the materials for the confusion in Q are present in F; 
but in Q York’s demand for the scroll is without any significance for this scene 
and his reason for asking for it (to “show it to the King”’) is wrong in the light 
of II.i. One might also notice here the telltale error in Q in Buckingham’s 
earlier line: “See here my Lord what the diuell hath writ’ (1. 43, Old Cam- 
bridge text). Clearly the devil didn’t write anything, but what York reads in 
F is accurately described as “‘the devil’s writ.” 

It might also be suggested that the Quarto handling of III.ii is not so 
greatly different from that in F as Professor Prouty seems to think (p. 15). 
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The absence from F of the lively and graphic stage direction describing the 
murder of Gloucester does not rule out the same stage business at this point 
in the Folio version. That it is not specifically described suggests the literary 
origin of F; its presence in Q points to the close connection of Q with stage 
presentation. Nor is it fair to say that in F we do not “witness the careful 
preparations of Suffolk to eliminate all traces of violence” (p. 15). What else 
do lines 11 and 12 in F mean? 

Finally, in his discussion of IV.iv Professor Prouty notes that in Q “there 
is no indication of the dramatic and thematic use made of the head [Suffolk’s]” 
(p. 18). Surely the pertinent question is: Why is the head here in Q at all 
since it is apparently functionless? And the logical answer: The head is merely 
the mute remains of the original “business” in F. 

In Chapter III Professor Prouty discusses variations in style, beginning 
with a comparison of the Quarto and Folio versions of York’s long soliloquy 
in 1.i (pp. 22-27). He contrasts the tone, imagery, and rhythm of the first 
twenty-two lines in F (absent in Q) with those of the last twenty-four (almost 
word for word in Q and F) and concludes that these two groups of lines 
represent two different writers, the first group being Shakespeare’s revision 
of the original lines found only in Q. That both sets of lines appear in F he 
attributes to imperfectly marked deletion in the copy-text from which F was 
set up. So far as the revision-deletion theory is concerned one should notice 
that the lines common to Q and F are those which contain the “necessary 
business of the play” and that they could not be replaced by the first twenty- 
two without loss in exposition, whereas the lines unique to F offer anyone 
not principally concerned with poetry an obvious and easy cut. 

That some real difference may be found between these two sets of lines, 
no one I believe would deny. This same kind of difference appears frequently 
in F and like Professor Prouty I would also explain such differences as arising 
from Shakespeare’s revision of an earlier play, a thesis which Dover Wilson 
has brilliantly implemented in his recent New Cambridge editions of the three 
parts of Henry VI. But that such evidence of more than one hand in JJ 
Henry VI necessarily carries with it the assumption that The Contention is 
the play Shakespeare revised I would deny. Professor Prouty fails to convince 
me that the reason for the exclusion from Q of certain freer, more image- 
laden passages is anything more unusual than (a) initial cutting and (b) faulty 
memory joined with a poor sense of verse rhythms on the part of the recon- 
structor(s). His theory moreover forces him to accept as Shakespeare’s, 
merely because they are unique to F, such obviously tawdry, worn, and flaccid 
lines as those in ITI.i.89-92, lines which Dover Wilson with good reason con- 
siders unregenerate Greene; or those in IV.iv.1-6, over which Professor 
Prouty is himself evidently perturbed. On the other hand, his theory denies 
to Shakespeare, because they appear in both Q and F, the well-known lines 
in IIT.ii.188—193, lines of a force and natural imagery which at other times 
Professor Prouty claims for Shakespeare (see earlier, pp. 30-31, on IIT.i.210- 
217). 

In commenting on the opening of III.iii in Q and F Professor Prouty ob- 
serves (p. 43) that Q omits the figurative reference to the King as Death 
(1. 2). He fails to notice, however, that Q’s reference to “such another Iland” 
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(1. 2; F, 1. 3) depends on the reference in line 2 of F to “England’s treasure,” 
showing that somewhere behind Q lies a version including at least part of line 2 
of F. A similar difficulty arises in IV.i.70—78 where, as Professor Prouty points 
out (p. 46), within “five lines the Folio has two figures which, though some- 
what disparate, give strength and color to the charge against Suffolk and are 
characteristic of the happy flow of Shakespeare’s invention.” These figures are 
missing from Q, but again Q bears evidence that at least the first figure lurks 
somewhere behind the Quarto text. F reads: “Ay, kennel, puddle, sink, whose 
filth and dirt/Troubles the silver spring where England drinks.’’ Q reads: 
“T Poull, puddle, kennell, sinke and durt, /Ile stop that yawning mouth of 
thine,...”’ Why does “‘durt’”’ appear in Q, where it breaks the series of 
things containing dirty water? The answer is clearly supplied by the Folio 
text. 

From style Professor Prouty moves on to matters of character and struc- 
ture, making some interesting comparisons between the roles of the Queen 
and the King in Q and F. He feels that the Queen is given much greater 
centrality, force, and drive in F than in Q, and that the King, on the contrary, 
becomes more naive, pious, and irresolute. Occasionally I should say that 
Professor Prouty probably exaggerates the differences (for example in his 
analysis of the Queen’s speech in III.i.4—41, pp. 57-58), but granting some 
real difference in emphasis (in L.iii or V.ii) there is still nothing here which 
necessitates viewing F as a revision of Q. Again, cutting, actual proving on 
the stage, and faulty memory will account satisfactorily for the variations. 
In his comment on II.i Professor Prouty would seem to imply that all the 
“pious ejaculations” of King Henry were unique to F (p. 61). This, of course, 
is not true. And again, in his discussion of the final lines of this same scene, 
he remarks: “The King’s naive idealism is lacking in the Quarto, that has 
the wise observation about Gloucester’s innocence which, in turn, is lacking 
in the Folio. The contrast between the two views of the King seems evident” 
(p. 62). Actually Q’s “nice observation” is in F, though it does not appear 
until III.i.141. Professor Prouty (p. 64) also claims IV.iv.38 as unique to F, 
but it also will be found in Q, in a corrupt form, in IV.ix.18, and I suspect 
that Q’s “simple men” of the line before (1. 17) reflects the “simple souls” 
of F IV.iv.10. 

As an example of a change in dramatic structure Professor Prouty dis- 
cusses the treatment of Gloucester in L.iii, and the attitude toward Gloucester 
before this scene and up to the time of his murder. He considers that the 
Folio ‘emphasizes, as the Quarto does not, the opposition of all the factions 
at Court to the good Duke Humphrey” (pp. 67-68). He notes particularly 
lines 149-57 in I.i and the first attack on Gloucester in I.iii, which, as he says, 
are unique to F. If, however, we examine F in I1.i.149-57 we see that these 
lines are a natural continuation of line 94 in Q and that line 94 in Q has no 
logical reason for its existence in Q without the following Folio lines. There is, 
moreover, an obvious break in the sense between lines 94 and 95 in Q and 
grammatical confusion in the following lines. Again if we look at the Quarto 
version of I.iii where F launches its first attack on Gloucester (l. 120), we 
notice the same phenomenon, evidence not that the attack was never in Q, 
but evidence that it was and has either been cut out or otherwise lost in the 
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reconstruction of Q. Notice, furthermore, that the attack is not wholly absent 
in Q. Both texts run substantially alike through line 122 of F (‘The common- 
wealth hath daily run to wrack,’’); then Q reads: 


And Millions of treasure hath bene spent, 
And as for the Regentship of France, . . . 


The Quarto thus begins the attack, makes two charges, then suddenly and 
with great awkwardness jumps ahead to the regentship business. In fact, as 
has often been observed, Q is hopelessly confused and dramatically inept in 
this scene, Gloucester drifting on and off “for no apparent reason” as Profes- 
sor Prouty notes (p. 67). In view of Professor Prouty’s contention for the 
superior handling of other scenes in Q, this scene is strangely inferior. 

In Chapter V Professor Prouty deals in selective detail with the memorial 
reconstruction theory, taking up in turn the work of Peter Alexander, Sir 
Edmund Chambers, Madeleine Doran, and Alfred Hart. R. B. McKerrow, 
who also accepted and argued for the memorial reconstruction theory, ap- 
pears (p. 75) mainly as a seeming witness for Professor Prouty. 

In his comments on Alexander, Professor Prouty takes the notorious 
genealogy scene in II.ii of Q, which he rightly considers the central point in 
Alexander’s argument, and concerns himself to show (a) how the Quarto 
text got into such a mess without the aid of a reporter, and (b) how the 
Quarto text, because it is based substantially on Grafton alone, cannot be 
derived from F which, so he assures us, “demonstrably relies on Shakespeare’s 
favorite and almost exclusive source for historical materials, the 1587 edition 
of Holinshed’s Chronicles” (p. 75). As evidence for this statement he curiously 
enough cites McKerrow, whose study is principally concerned to prove the 
dependence of The Contention (Q) and The Whole Contention (Q3, 1619) on 
the 1577 Holinshed; and Dover Wilson’s notes in his recent edition of JJ 
Henry VI, though Wilson clearly states that “ . . . though Holinshed was con- 
stantly consulted, the main source seems to have been Grafton for Part 
II...” (Introduction, JJ] Henry VI, New Cambridge Shakespeare, 1952, 
p. Xx). 

To explain the peculiar state of the genealogy in Q Professor Prouty 
says: “The short lines indicate marginal writing while the confusion that is 
found in the ensuing longer lines suggest [sic] interlineations or a scrap of 
paper pasted over the original” (p. 76). So far as the marginal insertions are 
concerned one must ask why basically important material of this sort should 
have to be inserted, particularly when the information in this part of the 
genealogy forms the structural underpinning for the following lines of York’s 
speech, which Professor Prouty does not seem to consider an insertion? 
Further, it seems to me that Professor Prouty offers two different explana- 
tions for the longer prose lines (ll. 19 ff.). In the passage quoted above he 
suggests that “‘the confusion that is found in the ensuing longer lines suggest 
interlineations or a scrap of paper pasted over the original.” A few lines later, 
however, he tries to show how, on the basis of “‘copy’”’ which he “arranges” 
from Grafton, the compositor’s carelessness is responsible for making “Lyonell 
Duke of Clarence father the three daughters of Roger Mortemor’” (p. 77). 
The same method is again used to explain how Anne and Elinor became, 
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according to Q, the daughters of Edmund Langley (p. 78). This careless, if 
useful, compositor is henceforth invoked whenever necessary. The basic 
error in Q, the confusion “with regard to the second and fifth sons of Edward 
III,” an error which makes nonsense of York’s whole defense (since on the 
evidence of Q he needs none), Professor Prouty lays to the door of careless 
copy and seeks support from what strikes me as a quite unfair analogy, the 
F confusion in III.ii between Eleanor and Margaret. 

The other staple of Professor Prouty’s argument lies in what he considers 
the respective sources of Q and F. Basing his conclusions on an unpublished 
Yale dissertation by A. D. Richardson, he asserts that there is “‘no evidence 
that the author of Q had ever consulted either of the first two editions of 
Holinshed” (p. 75). Grafton, “with some possible use made of Hall and The 
Mirror for Magistrates,” was the main source for Q. Until Mr. Richardson’s 
work has been published, it is impossible to be sure of the extent or nature of 
his evidence, but one may note that Boswell-Stone and Dover Wilson derive 
passages common to Q and F (IV.ii.106—107 and IV.vii.5—6) from Holinshed 
alone. Moreover, Dover Wilson calls special attention to the fact that the 
genealogy in Q “is evidently based upon an independent reference to Hol.’s 
account under the reigns of Ed. III (412/1; ed.ii), and Ric. II (448/1-2)” 
op. cit., p. 142). Presumably not wanting to steal Mr. Richardson’s thunder, 
Professor Prouty is in general rather vague about this source matter, but on 
one point he is very explicit—the appearance of Alice in Q as one of the daugh- 
ters of Roger, Earl of March. On this single point alone Professor Prouty 
thinks we may rule out the memorial pirate theory. Before examining the 
basic contention here, one or two points need tidying up. While it is highly 
probable that Shakespeare used “‘The Articles betwixt king Henrie and the 
duke of Yorke’”’ in his account in F, these “Articles” were not “printed for 
the first time in the 1587 edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles” (p. 78). They 
appeared first in Stowe’s Chronicles (1580), from which Holinshed reprinted 
them. Secondly, Professor Prouty asks us to accept on faith that Grafton is 
the source for Q and that “‘Alice”’ is in Q because “‘Alice” is in Grafton. Alice, 
however, is also in Holinshed under the reign of Richard II (see McKerrow, 
R.E.S., tx (1933), 165), a fact which Professor Prouty does not notice. Now 
let us return to Professor Prouty’s view that the appearance of the historically 
correct Alice in Q and her absence from F is enough to explode the whole 
theory of Q’s derivation from F. This is a large claim to base on one word, 
especially as I can see nothing against the simple explanation that the 
reporter(s) responsible for Q consulted Grafton or Holinshed to help him in 
his memorial tangle—that the help afforded him was not more rewarding is 
not more amazing than the view that Q, an original text supposedly using a 
definite source or sources, should produce the kind of mess it does, even if we 
grant difficult copy (a proviso which might apply equally to either view). 
(See McKerrow, op. cit., p. 169, for a slightly different explanation.) There 
is, moreover, a characteristic of at least one of the “Bad Quartos” (Hamlet) 
which Professor Prouty ignores, namely, that where an earlier dramatic 
version of the play being reported exists, reminiscences of that Ur-version 
naturally tend to get confused with the revised version then being recon- 
structed. Such an explanation will account for a number of the differences 
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between Q and F, particularly certain passages which are unique to Q, 
including ‘‘Alice,” and some of the so-called “variations in playing.” 

Considerations of space make it impossible to examine in detail all of 
Professor Prouty’s comments on the views of Sir Edmund Chambers, Miss 
Doran, and Mr. Hart, so I will confine my remarks to a few specific points. 
Sir Edmund Chambers suffers again (pp. 80-81) from the same misinterpre- 
tation of the same passage already noticed earlier. In general, Professor 
Prouty’s answer to Miss Doran may be summed up in the phrase “so does 
the Folio text,’’ and some of the objections he raises are salutary since they 
show that examples of the kind of stigmata associated with reported texts 
may also be found to occur in so-called good texts. The examples of these 
which occur in F Professor Prouty explains as due to revision. With this 
explanation I am in agreement, since I believe that F represents a revision 
of an earlier play (not Q), but because such phenomena may be explained by 
revision in F, it does not logically follow that they must also mean nothing 
else than revision in Q. Where Professor Prouty spoils this particular argument 
and fails to be objective is in his view that because a small number of examples 
of repetition or omission occur in F the situation is really comparable to the 
general choas which reigns in Q in matters of repetition, omission, anticipa- 
tion, recollection, etc. 

An important point, most fully developed by Alfred Hart, to which Pro- 
fessor Prouty fails to give proper weight is the frequent appearance in Q of 
lines from other plays. He is content again to say “‘so does the Folio,” but 
as before the relative number destroys the analogy. Let us examine one exam- 
ple from Mr. Hart’s list of “Interplay Borrowings” (Stolne and Surreptitious 
Copies, 1942, p. 354). In IIT.i.133-35 Q reads: 


The wilde Onele my Lords, is vp in Armes, 
With troupes of Irish Kernes that vncontrold, 
Doth plant themselues within the English pale. 


These lines are obviously linked in some way with two lines from Marlowe’s 


Edward IT, I1.ii.161-162 (ed. Charlton and Waller): 


The wild Oneyl, with swarms of Irish kerns, 
Lives uncontroll’d within the English pale. 


Now, on the basis of the information available to the dramatists, an O’Neill 
does not really belong in either play and the question arises: which is the 
original version of these lines? The answer, an answer which has great signifi- 
cance for the relations between Q and F, will be found I believe in the Folio 
text. In F there is a reference in line 310 of III.i to “Th’ uncivil kerns of 
Ireland” and that this is the verbal hook that brought in O’Neill, witness the 
end of the same line: ‘The uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms.” The phrase 
“in arms” thus finds its place in the Edward II lines as they appear in Q, 
plus one other verbal echo from the end of the very Folio line which the 
O’Neill line replaces: “To signify that rebels there are up” (1. 283). Here 
then is the origin of the full Quarto phrase “vp in Armes,” a phrase which has 
no place in the Marlowe lines. Moreover, the substitution in Q of “troupes” 
for the Marlovian “‘swarms” is again due to a later Folio passage (missing 
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from Q, unless the unique Quarto phrase “‘troupes of country swaines” [I. 188] 
also in York’s speech is a corruption of it): “In Ireland have I seen this stub- 
born Cade / Oppose himself against a troop of kerns”’ (ll. 360-361). What do 
these clues point to? They tell us first that the passage in Edward II is the 
original form of the lines, since if it were derivative from Q it is inconceivable 
that in composing them the author would (with the exception of “plant’’) 
omit just those points which it shares in phrasing with the Folio. Secondly, 
that behind the version of Marlowe’s lines in Q lies a text similar to, if not 
identical with, the text of F. Hart lists a large number of similar echoes from 
other plays in Q, but I will comment on only one more, one belonging toa 
group of echoes from J Henry VI which for some reason Hart fails to notice, 
though Alexander caught two examples in his pioneer study (1927). In dis- 
cussing the quarrel between Gloucester and Winchester in II.i of Q, Professor 
Prouty points to the charge of “‘bastardy”’ brought against Winchester by 
Gloucester and suggests that this was deleted from the Folio revision in the 
nineties because of the danger of official interference from Tilney. Now the 
source of this charge is clearly to be found in J Henry VI (II1.i.42; 126-35), 
a reminiscence of which has worked its way into Q through the close similarity 
of the situation in the two plays. 

In his chapter on “Revision” Professor Prouty offers proof that a number 
of the phenomena which are generally associated with reporting are to be 
found in texts which have undergone revision. Once this has been clearly 
pointed out, one’s reaction is to say “But, of course!”’ So far as I know, ho- 
ever, no one has before pointed these facts out and the service is a valuable 
one. But once again the analogy with the relations between Q and F is not a 
valid one. Given two comparable texts, as in the two versions of The Spanish 
Tragedy or The Book of Sir Thomas More, the inference would be acceptable. 
But Q and F as this review has shown are not comparable texts in the same 
sense. 

Let me offer one final example of the corrupt quality of the Quarto text, 
an example which I do not believe has been discussed elsewhere, and after- 
wards try to answer two questions: (1) can difficult copy and compositor’s 
blundering explain the state of Q? (2) will any theory of revision of Q account 
for the Folio text? 

In IV.ii.45—48 of Q Jack Cade is given the following lines: 


I thanke you good people, you shall all eate and drinke of my score, and go all in my 
liuerie, and weele haue no writing, but the score & the Tally, and there shalbe no lawes 
but such as comes from my mouth. 


In F (IV.ii.70-73) this speech appears as follows: 


I thank you good people,—there shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on my score; 
and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and wor- 
ship me their lord. 


In Q the reference to “liuerie” has no particular significance; and the sudden 
shift to “writing” and “no lawes but such as comes from my mouth” (the 
last a telescoped version of lines in F at IV.vii, 6, 12-13) has no connection 
with what precedes. It will be noticed, however, that in F the quoted speech 
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is followed by a reference to lawyers. “Let’s kill all the lawyers,” says Dick; 
and Cade answers: 
Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an innocent 


lamb should be made parchment? that parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo 
aman?... 


Is there anything in Q to match these lines on lawyers and the iniquitous 
things lawyers do with an “innocent lamb” and ink? There is, but not until 
scene Vii: 

Cade. Dicke it shall be so, and henceforvvard all things shall be in common, and in 
Cheapeside shall my palphrey go to grasse. Why ist not a miserable thing, that of the 
skin of an innocent lamb should parchment be made, & then with a litle blotting ouer 
with inke, a man should vndo himselfe. (ll. 9-13) 


Note that Q here has the “innocent lamb-parchment-ink” group but without 
the necessary attack on lawyers which in F gives point and bite to the whole 
speech. Note also that Q contains (a) a virtual repetition of lines already 
occurring in, and unique to, Q (quoted above), and (0) a passage introducing 
the “innocent lamb” material which occurs in F in IV.ii.66—67 (‘‘all the realm 
shall be in common; and in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass... ”’) 
and which appears here in Q through the good offices of the phrase “all... 
shall be in common,” phrase which is “common” to both scenes in F. What 
we then have is the transference of material from scene ii to scene vii and from 
scene vii to scene ii, a transference clearly caused by the association between 
“law” and “lawyers” and a phrase common to both scenes in F. Returning 
then to my two questions, I submit, first, that bad copy even with composi- 
torial aid could not produce a text like that in Q; and second, that no revision 
of Q could arrive at F—one can easily make disorder and nonsense out of 
sense, but to produce sense and order out of nonsense, carefully integrating 
and articulating disparate parts from separate scenes suggests not so much the 
work of a dramatist, as the labors of an IBM machine. 

One important aspect of Q Professor Prouty ignores. This is the problem 
raised by the third quarto of The Contention (1594) called The Whole Contention 
(1619). This later quarto contains a number of obvious corrections in small 
verbal matters and several important changes and additional lines (see Hart, 
op. cit., pp. 9-13). The significant thing about these corrections and changes 
is that though they are not exactly Folio readings they frequently show evi- 
dence of Folio phrasing linking them more closely to F than the original 
Quarto passages. If Q represents an original play as Professor Prouty thinks, 
and F a revision of Q, how does it happen that Q3 readings show links with, 
but not direct correction by, the Folio text? It is at this point that an alterna- 
tive hypothesis which I mentioned earlier becomes most persuasive, namely, 
that Q represents a reported version of the original play which Shakespeare 
revised into JJ Henry VI. On this hypothesis the new material in The Whole 
Contention (Q3) becomes easily explicable, representing corrections made in 
a copy of Q1 (from which Q3 was set up) by comparison with some manuscript 
form of the original play. Actually this is the only hypothesis I know of which 
accounts acceptably for the state of the text in Q3. Nevertheless the weight 
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of other evidence is against Q being a reported version of a play other than 
Shakespeare’s JJ Henry VI. There is too much in Q, particularly the Jack 
Cade scenes, which one could not with conscience assign to any dramatist 
other than Shakespeare. And this is even more true of the closely analogous 
relations between The True Tragedie (1595) and III Henry VI. One cannot 
in my view explain The Contention in one way and The True Tragedie in 
another, and Professor Prouty’s failure to take The True Tragedie into ac- 
count in proposing his theory of The Contention is to me one of the most 
serious weaknesses of his study as a whole. 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S DERIVED IMAG«RY. By John E. Hankins. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press, 1953. Pp. viii+289. $5. 


PROFESSOR HANKINS has attempted a worthwhile study of the sources of 
Shakespeare’s imagery. Like many others he has been disturbed by the trend 
of certain publications following upon Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s 
Imagery (1935), for example, Professor Clemen’s Shakespeares Bilder (1936), 
Professor Heilman’s This Great Stage: Image and Structure in King Lear 
(1948), and Donald A. Staufer’s Shakespeare’s World of Images (1949). 
Hankins sees the dangers inherent in the subjective impressionism of this and 
the G. Wilson Knight school of criticism and believes that any consideration 
of Shakespeare’s imagery should, wherever possible, take into account its 
literary originals. He has, therefore, attempted to show that Shakespeare’s 
imagery was frequently derived from earlier sources, to suggest what some of 
these sources were, and to trace their influence on Shakespeare’s fund of ideas. 
In a word, he has realized how important it is, if we are to arrive at Shake- 
speare’s meaning, that we try to interpret Shakespeare’s imagery in the 
light of his age rather than through the lights of the emulators of Knight. 

Professor Hankins has made a very thorough comparison of Shakespeare’s 
writings with Palingenius’ Zodiacus Vitae in Barnabe Googe’s translation, 
The Zodiake of Life, of which at least five editions appeared from 1560 to 
1580. Employing such parallels as he found between Shakespeare and the 
Zodiake “‘as a recognition signal,” he has attempted to show how the thought 
of The Zodiake of Life affected Shakespeare’s thought and imagery. And 
even though many of its ideas are commonplaces, he still thinks it probable 
that the Zodiake was for Shakespeare a contributory source of all these 
commonplaces. He has, therefore, dealt with some twenty general categories 
of images, “All the World’s a Stage,” ‘‘Mental Sickness,” “‘the Sleep of 
Death,” to mention only a few. And he has offered over three hundred pas- 
sages, a majority of them from the Zodiake, as sources for the manifold images 
within these general categories. As to the reliability of the sources he has 
offered, Professor Hankins has varying degrees of belief ranging from cer- 
tainty to mere possibility. 

Certainly all the dangers and pitfalls of considering parallel ideas are 
present for the scholar who attempts such a study as this, and Hankins does 
his best work when he chooses to deal with his materials as mere parallels. 
For example, his treatment of Lear’s cry, ‘Let the great gods,/ That keep 
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this dreadful pudder o’er our heads,/ Find out their enemies now . . . (ILL. ii. 
49-59). He quotes at some length from La Primaudaye’s The French Academie; 
he also quotes an appropriate passage from the Zodiake; and he concludes 
by indicating that the ultimate literary source may very well be Lucretius’ 
De Rerum Natura (pp. 87-88). As others have shown, Juvenal’s Satire XIII 
might also have been a source of the idea which Lear has used. All of these 
references give point to Lear’s words on the heath in the midst of the violent 
thunderstorm, and they show that here as well as elsewhere Shakespeare 
has adapted an image rather than invented one. Or to take another example 
from many, we can be grateful for the method followed in treating Mac- 
beth’s famous speech ‘““Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow...” 
(V. v. 19-28). Parallels are given from Ecclesiastes, Job, Psalms, the Zodiake, 
and from Palingenius’ Latin. Placed against such a background Macbeth’s 
speech takes on greater powers of suggestion and we are better able to under- 
stand it in Shakespeare’s own terms. It is when he has followed this method 
that we see the excellences of Hankins’ book. 

At times, however, he stumbles into the pitfalls of the parallel. This can, 
perhaps, best be seen in his chapter on “The Sleep of Death” image. Inevi- 
tably he treats Hamlet’s third soliloquy, “To be or not to be... ” (III.i. 56- 
68), the germinal idea of which he says appears to be indebted to a long 
passage on death and sleep in the Zodiake (pp. 125 ff.). And it may well be 
that Shakespeare’s speech derives from that source, but the idea of imago 
mortis somnus is much too common in both Classical and Renaissance litera- 
ture to be pinned down to any one source. Hankins himself indicates its 
occurrence in Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, just as Robertus Stephanus 
had done in his Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (1531) some years before Shake- 
speare’s birth. And one has only to look at the listings under somnus in 
Stephanus or in Cooper’s Thesaurus Linguae Romanae Et Britannicae (1565) 
to see that the Renaissance knew the uses of this figure to be legion. Perhaps 
the most succinct statement of Classical belief about sleep and dreams comes 
from another passage in Cicero: ‘“‘Atquidormientium animi maxime declarant 
divinitatem suam; multa enim, cum remissi et liberi sunt, futura prospiciunt; 
ex quo intellegitur quales futuri sint, cum se plane corporis vinculis relaxa- 
verint” (De Senectute, xii, 81, Loeb Text). I suggest that Hamlet’s sentiments 
regarding sleep and dreams are closer to Cicero than to Googe, though I 
am not arguing that De Senectute was Shakespeare’s source. My point is that 
Shakespeare’s idea is a commonplace and to say that he derived it from 
any one collection of commonplaces such as the Zodiake is extremely danger- 
ous. 

Such a shortcoming as this, and there are other examples of the same 
kind, does not detract from the ultimate worth of Professor Hankins’ work. 


He is aware that not all his readers will agree on the significance of every 
one of the sources he has suggested for the images he has treated. Whether 
or not the verbal parallels he has listed are actually borrowings by Shake- 
speare from the specific source given does not lessen the help this book gives 
in understanding Shakespeare against the literary background of his times. 
Professor Hankins’ attempt to place many of Shakespeare’s ideas against 
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that background is certainly worthwhile. He has not supplied us with the 
final work on the subject—he was not trying to—but he has certainly taken 
a step in the right direction. 

The volume lacks a list of works cited. Such alist would have been a help 
for the reader who wishes to look further into some of the references, for 
example, Hankins’ own work, The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays, 
the full bibliography of which can be found only in the author’s preface and 
not through the index. Also, the index, though listing the references to Shake- 
speare’s works, does not give information beyond the act of the play from 
which the quotation is taken. This failure to give scene and line references 
detracts from the use of the volume as a reference aid. 

Wittram C. McAvoy 
Saint Louis University 


GOTTLIEB WILHELM RABENER: POETISCHE WELT UND REALITAT (Ziirich 
diss.). Von Hansuli Wyder. Ziirich: Buchdruckerei Emil Ruegg & Co., 
1953. Pp. 132. 


MR. WYDER’s doctoral thesis is a well planned and nicely executed study of a 
writer who is today little more than a name. It is divided into two main sec- 
tions, in the first of which he examines, through the characters and the action, 
the world of illusion that Rabener creates in his works. The results are not 
very commendatory of Rabener’s abilities either as a satirist or a storyteller. 
Where Rabener emphasizes particularly the satirical element (which is most 
often the case), the fictional reality (‘“‘Wirklichkeit poetischer Welt’’) col- 
lapses; and where he succeeds in creating a consistent fictional reality, the 
satirical element is so diluted as to lose its effect entirely. 

The second part (“die Realitat”) is an examination of Rabener’s system 
of values and his concept of the real world as manifested in his writings. 
Rabener emerges as a typical product of the enlightened eighteenth century 
and as such betrays the intellectual mediocrity which is so characteristic of 
most literary figures in this period. This part does not actually bring anything 
new to light, but it does have value as a detailed study of a typical mind of 
the period. 

Fortunately Mr. Wyder reserves for an appendix his disagreement with 
another scholar (Karl Kiihne) on whether Rabener was the author of some 
satires published anonymously in Belustigung des Verstandes und des Witzes. 
Rabener’s place in literary history does not warrant putting such a problem 
in the foreground, especially since a solution would do little to add to or 
subtract from the general estimation of this writer. 

This reviewer is made somewhat uneasy by the fact that Mr. Wyder 
offers on two occasions—at the beginning (p. 21) and at the end (p. 129) of 
his thesis—an apologia pro labore suo. He gives, for example, arguments for 
writing about an author who is almost forgotten and little esteemed today. 
Why? Apparently because Mr. Wyder expects criticism of his work on that 
score. This brings up, of course, the question of the validity of such criticism 
—but this is not the occasion to discuss what makes a good theme for a 
doctoral thesis and what constitutes valid criticism thereof. Suffice it to say 
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that Mr. Wyder’s apology seems to betray a feeling of inferiority about his 
not very pretentious subject. 
A. G. DE CAPUA, JR. 
University of Illinois 


CHRISTOPHER SMART. JUBILATE AGNO, Re-edited from the Original Manu- 
script with an Introduction and Notes by W. H. Bond. London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, and Cambridge, Mass., 1954. Pp. 171. 


DR. W. H. BOND, Curator of Manuscripts at the Houghton Library, Harvard, 
has re-examined the manuscript of Smart’s Jubilate Agno, edited by W. F, 
Stead in 1939, and shown conclusively that the poem is completely intelligible 
structurally only in the original line arrangement, now completely recon- 
structed for the first time. The most remarkable discovery to emerge from 
this arrangement is the probable original conception of the poem as a series 
of verses meant to be read antiphonally, with Smart as the “‘second reader 
or responder.”’ Dr. Bond also demonstrates that the original plan gradually 
disintegrated until the Let and For verses were finally independent of one 
another. The introduction contains a brief résumé of Smart’s life, traces the 
history of the manuscript, gives a full description of the “fragments,” and 
analyzes the various parts (or “fragments’”). Much of the annotation by 
Stead is retained, and Bond by his own notes adds considerably to a further 
understanding of many lines in the poem. There are certain areas, however, 
in which he states that he has avoided annotation (p. 25), and it is here that 
the only cavil can be entered. I miss, for example, any continued attempt to 
trace the source of lines in Smart’s reading; although Smart was a Freemason 
his editors make no reference to the symbolism of that order in the poem; 
and I find that parallels with Smart’s other work, both prose and poetry, 
are relatively few. Let me give two or three examples: (1) in B1, 74 and 275 
(For) two Latin quotations remain unidentified; both are from Ennius as 
quoted by Cicero (respectively De Amicitia, xvii, 64 and De Senectute, i.1). 
(2) Line 145 in the For section of Fragment C reads ‘‘For when they get their 
horns again they will put them upon the altar.” The Masonic altar, deriving 
from the altars of the burnt-offering and incense in the Jewish Temple, is 
constructed (or should be) with four horns at each of the four corners. (3) 
One of the better-known lines in the Jubilate is, ““There is a way to the terres- 
trial Paradise upon the knees” (Let, B1, 268). Compare Smart’s Index to 
Mankind, 1751, p. 5, “A Place At Court, like a Place in Heaven, is to be got 
by being much upon one’s Knees.” 

As Dr. Bond puts it, with Mr. Stead’s efforts (and, one must add, Bond’s 
own) the fallacy that many statements in Jubilate Agno were the “fabrications 
of a lunatic”’ is “‘scotched, and now anyone who claims that a given passage 
shows madness must prove it.” 

ARTHUR SHERBO 
University of Illinois 


SAMUEL JOHNSON’S PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING: DEBATES IN THE SENATE OF 
Littrput. By Benjamin Beard Hoover. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1953. Pp. xii+227. 
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DR. HOOVER’s book fills a gap in our knowledge of the early literary career of 
Dr. Johnson and as such must be welcomed by all Johnsonians. Insisting, and 
rightly, that the Debates in the Senate of Lilliput are of great importance in 
the study of Johnson’s thought and literary style, he examines the historical 
backgrounds of parliamentary reporting, the history of Johnson’s debates 
during his life and after his death, the factual accuracy of the debates, and 
their place in the development of Johnson’s style. He concludes that there 
is no trustworthy text of the Debates published after their original appearance 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine; that, although there is no “intentional bias” 
in the reporting, the Debates reveal Johnson’s concern for the people, liberty, 
and representative government; and that, most appropriately termed “moral 
essays,’ the Debates are ‘‘marked by distinctively Johnsonian [stylistic] fea- 
tures.” 

In his chapter on the history of the printing of Johnson’s Debates, Hoover 
states that he was unable to examine the later volumes of John Torbuck’s 
Collection of the Parliamentary Debates in England from the Year M, DC, LX 
VIII to the Present Time, presumably the second Irish edition, 24 vols., 1741- 
1749. Hence his “List of the Johnson Debates That Appear in Torbuck” 
(p. 220) is necessarily incomplete. I should like to complete that list from the 
University of Illinois copy of Torbuck’s Collection. 


Dec. 1, 1741 xxI, 11-17 

Dec. 4, 1741 xx1, 18-93 (The Carteret-Chesterfield confusion is 
present here.) 

Dec. 8, 1741 XXxI, 96-133 

[March 9, 1742 xx1, 300-365 (Torbuck prints this and the next de- 


bate from the London Magazine text, with the curi- 
ous exception that the opening speech of both, by 
Lord Limerick, is different from those in that peri- 
odical and in Johnson’s version.)] 


March 23, 1742 xx1, 360-98 
May 25, 1742 xx, 29-135 
June 1, 1742 xxi, 121-65 
Nov. 16, 1742 xxi, 3-27 
Dec. 10, 1742 xxl, 32-84 
Feb. 1, 1743 xxi, 84-242 
Feb. 22-25, 1743 xx, 332-514 


I have remarked both errors and corrections in a casual comparison with the 
Gentleman’s Magazine text. 
ARTHUR SHERBO 
University of Illinois 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN THE AGE OF GOETHE 
UNITY AND LANGUAGE: A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHANN GEORG 
HAMANN. By James C. O’Flaherty. (University of North Carolina Stud- 
ies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, v1.) Chapel Hill, 1952. 
Pp. x+121. 


GOD WAS to Hamann, as the author of this book stresses, “a speaking God.” 
It was through reading Holy Writ in London that the Magus had been con- 
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verted, that he had found himself. “In principio erat verbum’’ was thus for 
him a fundamental biographical fact. This experience bears on the entire 
body of his thought concerning language. 

All empirical reality, Hamann held, must be accepted in its divinely 
appointed, divinely arbitrary thusness; the only fruitful attitude towards it 
is an act of faith. Descartes had erected a tower of deductions on the narrow 
basis of “Cogito, ergo sum”; Hamann, to the contrary, proclaimed: “Unser 
eigen Dasein und die Existenz aller Dinge aufer uns muf geglaubt und kann 
auf keine andere Art ausgemacht werden.”’ Wherever man has tried to under- 
stand existence in a spirit of disquisitive hybris, he has retained only a 
jumble of fragments in his hand. 

From the rationalistic-causalistic viewpoint any language is entirely 
accidental. The only answer to the question why a dog should be called “‘dog”’ 
is the counter-question: why not? Language is, as Hamann says, “ohne 
ein ander Creditiv als Ubcrlieferung und Usum.” But precisely this gives 
it dignity, indeed a sacramental dignity. (Language is as arbitrary a vehicle 
of meaning as bread and wine—and not any other food and drink—are 
of grace.) To be sure, it has this sacramental nature only as “natural lan- 
guage.” This includes poetic language, where the symbolic content is in- 
tensified; on the other hand, its fullness contrasts with the attenuation 
of a purely conceptual language. God has revealed Himself in poetry, in 
the poetry of Scripture, to all men, and not in philosophical abstractions 
to a few, or rather: to the hypertrophically specialized analytical capacity of 
these few. Natural language, far from being an obstacle to the understanding 
of ultimate reality, as it is for the speculative mystic as well as for the rational- 
ist, is for Hamann rather a key to it. Sanctioned by Revelation, language 
becomes for him, as O’Flaherty says, the “prismatic medium through which 
[he sees] experience or reality” (p. 4), indeed it becomes “experience in its 
most significant form” (p. 36). To quote the Magus himself: “Durch sie 
[die Sprache] sind alle Dinge gemacht.”-—So much for the general background 
of O’Flaherty’s inquiry into the problem of “‘unity of language” in Hamann’s 
thought. 

“Alles Vereinzelte ist verwerflich”—in these words Goethe summed up 
Hamann’s basic principle, and it was this that attracted him to the Magus 
so strongly, despite their vastly different religious and philosophical premises. 
And it was the neglect of this principle that Hamann could not forgive the 
analytic Enlightenment. O’Flaherty investigates the concept of unity within 
and at the periphery of the linguistic sphere, convinced that “the clearest 
possible understanding of his [Hamann’s] idea of linguistic unity is the indis- 
pensable propaedeutic to an interpretation of his total philosophy” (p. 3). 
He assembles and interprets a great number of utterances, sometimes cau- 
tiously proceeding from the explicit meaning to ideas which he finds implicitly 
contained in them. 

In language Hamann sees a bipolar unity of objective-concrete and of 
rational elements; these are symbolizations of a corresponding bipolar organic 
(Hamann: “hypostatic”) unity of the perceptive-sensory and the reflective- 
rational function of the mind; indeed, experience and reason become cog- 
nitively effective in language only. The unity of discrete elements within 
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language and the unity of language with thought are the main points of the 
study. But there is also a third unity: that of cognition with reality, and in 
a sense, finally, a fourth one is adumbrated: the unity of reality itself, due not 
to an immanent monistic principle, but to creation by a transcendent Maker. 
Empirical reality itself is a symbol of ultimate reality (“eine Rede an die 
Kreatur durch die Kreatur”’); language proper is a further symbolization of 
empirical reality and thus a symbolization raised to the second power. 

The book does not make easy reading (nor is it easily summarized). 
This is no fault of the author’s. Hamann is not explicable in simple terms. 
Perhaps O’Flaherty has occasionally let himself be influenced too much by 
Hamann’s own mode of operation with associations and analogies, not with- 
out semantic shifts; perhaps the concept “unity” itself is too loose, with its 
multiple levels of interpretation. Whether or not this be so, certainly the 
author has with an altogether admirable thoroughness brought together 
Hamann’s ideas on the nature of language, their aesthetic, epistemological, 
theological implications; he has drawn inferences from the many scattered 
dicta, has woven them into a whole in terms of Hamann’s own thought. He 
arrives at a more coherent, more satisfying whole than did Unger. Following 
the Magus into every nook and cranny of his linguistic cogitations, he has 
performed a really valuable service. The book is a distinct addition to our 
knowledge and understanding. 

A few individual points evoke criticism. On page 107 (n. 31) the author 
seems to assert and to deny in the same breath that Hamann in the So- 
kratische Denkwiirdigkeiten was influenced by Young. (J. L. Kind’s study on 
Edward Young in Germany |New York,1906], with which O’Flaherty takes 
issue, was long ago superseded by M. W. Steinke’s Edward Young’s “‘Conjec- 
tures on Original Composition” in England and Germany {diss., U. of Illinois, 
1914; publ. New York, 1917].) Socrates did not receive maieutic aid from 
his interlocutors, but gave it to them (p. 43). The collection Die groLen 
Deutschen is not a biographical dictionary (p. 7). Gildemeister should receive 
credit as the author, rather than as the editor, of J. G. Hamanns . . . Leben 
und Schriften, published 1857-73 (not 1868); the fifth volume of this work 
is the most complete but not the only collection of the Hamann-Jacobi cor- 
respondence, which is also included in Jacobi’s Werke (p. 101, n. 3). Nadler’s 
Hamann edition is to comprise a total of six (not five) volumes (p. ix). Wrong 
page numbers occur in references to an article by Erik Peterson and to 
Cassirer’s Die Philosophie der symbolischen Formen (p. 101, n. 8). 

The quotations in the main text are given in English. Since the book 
addresses itself more to students of linguistic philosophy, epistemology, and 
theology than to those of German literature, this procedure cannot be 
criticized. The author is well aware that a translator of Hamann is beset by 
many dangerous pitfalls. In general he succeeds admirably. But “Zuschnitt” 
is not “excision” (p. 3)! Defective in one way or another are also the indented 
quotations on pp. 12, 20, 38 (middle), 49, 91.2 


! Misprints and other minor errors should be corrected as follows. P. 3 (middle): 
H.’s italics; p. 38: Aesthetics in a Nutshell; p. 60: certainty of the object; p. 71: of... 
idiomata; p. 71 (line 2 from bottom): Iv, 23; p. 84: to trace the limits; p. 85: partly 
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Le CERCLE DE MUnNsTeErR (1779-1806) ET LA PENSEE RELIGIEUSE DE F. L. 
STroLBERG. Par Pierre Brachin. (Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes ( 
Germaniques, v.) Lyon et Paris: IAC, 1952. Pp. 492. ( 


an 


PROFESSOR BRACHIN’S detailed monograph brings before our eyes in one com- 





prehensive and detailed picture the leading figures of the Familia sacra at 
Miinster: Fiirstenberg, Princess Gallitzin, Overberg, F. L. Stolberg. In genu- 
inely empathic analyses he characterizes these four personalities, contrasts 
them, examines the various facets of the collective “esprit de Miinster,” | 
. and thus writes the history of the most significant and self-assertive group of ' 
German Catholics immediately after—and in a certain sense: within—the 

Enlightenment. The factual information contained in the book derives from 
an enormous number of sources. f 
Part I deals in general with the interplay of the above-named figures : 
until the death of the Princess in 1806. Special sections are here devoted, I 
inter alia, to Hamann’s stay at Miinster, to the Gallitzin-Goethe friendship, I 
to the relations with Hemsterhuis, F. H. Jacobi, Claudius, and the Emken- I 
dorf Circle in Holstein, from which Stolberg came and which in so many ; 
respects represents a Lutheran counterpart to the Catholic Familia sacra. : 
An appendix discusses the charitable activities of the Miinster Circle and t 
shows that here certainly ‘“andachtig schwirmen” was not an escape from 

“gut handeln.” Part II sets forth in detail the philosophical and theological 
tendencies of the group. Especially the latter are closely and competently \ 
analyzed: relations to Platonism, Mysticism, Quietism, Pietism, the En- 
lightenment, Romanticism; the role of reason within a religion of Christian ] 
revelation and of Catholic orthodoxy. A special section discusses Stolberg’s . 
conversion, stressing its genuinely religious (not political or aesthetic) nature. s 
Part III contrasts Stolberg’s and his friends’ Christian view of classical v 
s 


antiquity with the attitude of the Hochklassik at Weimar-Jena and shows 
how in many respects (the “sorrowing gods,” etc.) Stolberg, though an “esprit t 
peu spéculatif,’”’ was yet borne out by later interpretive trends. The fourth 


[ part presents in detail the educational reforms instituted by Fiirstenberg c 
and Overberg, the founding of the University of Miinster and the (in some E 
; respects strained and highly questionable) methods by which Amalie von ¥ 
: Gallitzin raised her own children. Lines of comparison and contrast are drawn I 
to such educational reformers as Rochow, Felbiger, Pestalozzi, Sailer. The a 
: significance of Overberg as a religious educator for west-European Catholicism fi 
in general is brought out. In the final “Conclusions” two points stand out: 
. a careful weighing of the relationship between the Circle (especially Stolberg) ‘ 
ne ee ( 
misunderstood; p. 89: theatrum anatomicum; p. 91: is a product; p. 92: to invent names; A 
p. 101 (n. 2): Gustav Adolph Wiener; p. 107 (n. 2): Natuur en Genade; p. 111 (n. 16): f; 
praedicatum; p. 112 (n. 55): G, v, 493 f.; p. 115 (under Nadler): Vols. 1, m (cf. p. 7).— ( 
In the Table of Contents the page number for chapt. V (95) is missing. A senseless I 
figure intrudes between notes 12 and 13 on p. 102.—Syntactically poor sentences ap- 
pear on pp. 6 (top), 58 (top), 111 (n. 13), garbled ones on pp. 60 (““Here Hamann is 
seen...) and 89 (“If this interpretation ...”). The punctuation is sometimes ir- fc 
regular. Ungainly in their fussiness are bibliographica] references such as the following: n 
Johann Georg Hamann, Schrifien J.G. Hamanns, ed. Karl Widmaier etc. (p. 103, n. 28). il 
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and the Romantic movement—Brachin sees more connections with Romanti- 
cists than with Romanticism—and a view of the Circle within the total history 
of modern German Catholicism. All this is excellently done. 

This is, indeed, a book of breadth and depth; it offers many fascinating 
perspectives. Moreover, it is a labor of love; full of personal “engagement,” 
it spreads human warmth. Stolberg, an emotional patriot whose condemna- 
tions of France, under the impact of the Revolution and of the Napoleonic 
tyranny, are at times embarrassingly sweeping, could not have been treated 
more generously. On the religious side Brachin very clearly shows his own 
Catholic allegiance, yet without a trace of intolerance. 

The four protagonists stand out clearly: Fiirstenberg with his great or- 
ganic conception of communal life and also with those idiosyncrasies that 
could make the devoted Princess squirm and irritated Jacobi; the Princess 
herself with her complex mixture of heroic and pathological elements, with 
her total religious earnestness and her total disregard of conventional pro- 
prieties; Overberg with his “‘impitoyable introspection” and his self-effacing 
religious discipline—he, like Fiirstenberg, was a man of “vertus acquises’’; 
Stolberg, in whom there were united “un conservateur par réaction [viz., 
to the secularistic onslaught of the Revolution], un attardé du Sturm und 
Drang, un chrétien nourri d’Ecriture et de patristique.”’ 

One would wish that the author had at times made more use of his French 
vantage point: might not a detailed comparison of the Princess (and Fiirsten- 
berg) with Mme Guyon (and Fénelon) produce some very significant results? 
Between the two women there would seem to exist definite points of compari- 
son—with regard to religious typology and to psychological structure, inclu- 
sive of pathological traits; also sociologically there are parallels. And they 
were born exactly one hundred years apart (1648-1748). To put it in the very 
simplest terms: we have Quietism against the background of the Baroque 
there, against that of the Enlightenment here. 

In the religious biography of Stolberg insufficient emphasis seems placed 
on the role of Pauline de Montagu, a devout émigrée in Holstein who induced 
Bishop Asseline of Boulogne to answer Stolberg’s specific religious questions 
with a detailed doctrinal apology; also Pauline’s sister Adrienne, the wife of 
La Fayette, was involved in this matter. I consider as debatable Brachin’s 
assertion that it is “infiniment probable que sans les Miinsterois Stolberg ne 
fat jamais devenu catholique” (p. 110). 

The author’s defense of Stolberg against Nicolovius’ and Niemeyer’s 
allegations of morose instability after his conversion might be reinforced by 
the testimony of a friend who, as a Protestant humanist, had no axe to grind: 
Christoph Heinrich Pfaff (Lebenserinnerungen [Kiel, 1854], pp. 124 f., 139 f.). 
And Christian Ditley Reventlow in 1807 expressly says of Stolberg and his 
family: “...sie sind alle sanfter und besser geworden, seitdem sie den 
Catholicismum nicht mehr heimlich im Hertzen tragen” (L. Bobé, Efterladte 
Papirer fra den Reventlowske Familiekreds (Copenhagen, 1895-1931], 1, 1317 





* According to his bibliography (p. 479), Professor Brachin knows only the first 
four volumes of this important publication; the remaining six contain considerable 
material about Stolberg, and the tenth, moreover, a very helpful and comprehensive 
index. 
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cf. also C. B. Reventlow (ed.), En dansk Statsmands Hjem (Copenhagen, 1902- 
1903], 11, 34). 

In view of the excellent qualities of Brachin’s book one proceeds reluc- 
tantly to point out its weaknesses. Unfortunately there is a lack of accuracy 
with regard to factual detail. Such criticism must, of course, be substantiated 
by a discussion of fairly numerous instances. 

Stolberg’s prince at Eutin did not bear the title of Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg (pp. 81 f., 110); there was no grand duchy of Oldenburg at that time. 
From 1785 on, Peter Friedrich Ludwig ruled in Eutin as (secular) prince- 
bishop of Liibeck, in Oldenburg as regent for the nominal duke, his insane 
cousin, Herder’s erstwhile pupil. On the other hand it does not become clear 
(p. 81) that it was as a Danish minister that Stolberg went to Berlin in 1789, 
at the instigation of his brother-in-law, A. P. Bernstorff. On his second visit 
to Weimar (1784) Stolberg met Herder for the first time, not again; and 
instead of showing “une certaine indulgence” for Wieland, he now judged 
the latter more severely than in 1775 (p. 396). Stolberg’s protest to Halem 
against the neological Lutheran hymnal for Oldenburg belongs to the year 
1790 (not 1789; p. 174); his subsequent involvement in the strife over the 
rationalistic new liturgy for Schleswig-Holstein was in 1798 (not 1799; ibid.). 
His formal conversion took place on Whitsunday, 1 June, 1800 (not 1 July; 
p. 110). Tatenhausen, where he lived 1812-16, is misleadingly described as 
being “prés de Halle” (p. 377)—the Halle in question is not the important 
city on the Saale, but a small town in the Teutoburger Wald. 

Princess Gallitzin did not in 1793 visit Holstein with both her children 
(p. 102); her son Dmitri was already in America. The sequence of her stops 
on this trip—Wandsbek (Claudius), Eutin (Stolberg), Emkendorf (the Re- 
ventlows)—is given inaccurately, as is also Jacobi’s itinerary after his flight 
from Pempelfort to Hamburg in 1794 (pp. 103 f., 108). 

Altogether, Brachin’s knowledge of the northern scene from which Stol- 
berg came is not entirely without gaps. His statement about the severity of 
serfdom in Schleswig-Holstein in contrast to the Miinsterland (p. 336) does 
not take into account that this institution often varied greatly within the 
narrowest geographical confines. The rural sociology of eastern Holstein was 
one thing, that of Dithmarschen (e.g.) quite another. Baggesen, Mme de 
Genlis and Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin had excellent impressions of the 
peasantry of the Duchies; Béttiger of Weimar was shocked by its squalid 
appearance in the neighborhood of Segeberg (in the east). And with regard 
to popular education Brachin again explicitly praises Miinster at the expense 
of Holstein, unaware of the Lehrerseminar attached to the University of Kiel 
in 1781, one year before the Provisionalschulordnung for Miinster, two years 
before the founding of Overberg’s Normalschule, which was, moreover, only 
a summer school for elementary teachers (pp. 336 ff.). 

Christian Stolberg revisited Weimar in 1792, not 1791 (p. 396). His 
wife, Luise, was not the sister of Fritz Reventlow of Emkendorf, rather a 
distant relative belonging to the Danish line of the Reventlow family; more- 
over, albeit not orthodox, she certainly cannot be accused of “mépris de la 
Bible” (p. 103).—Fritz Reventlow was hardly quite as “résolument hostile 


au catholicisme” as Brachin (following Otto Brandt, Geistesleben und Politik 
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in Schleswig-Holstein [Berlin and Leipzig, 1925]) makes him out to be (p. 
104). Apart from the fact that the Reventlows in Rome (1796) let their minor 
foster-daughter Ina Holck become a Catholic, it seems from Elise von 
Bernstorff’s autobiography (1, 29) that in Dresden (1800/01) they often 
went first to a Protestant service and then to mass. Also what Brachin re- 
ports about alleged occultistic practices at Emkendorf (p. 205) is in need of 
correction. A. P. Bernstorff, who together with his wife Auguste (née Stolberg) 
did take part in such séances, was not at Emkendorf but in Copenhagen as 
head of the Danish government. Julia Reventlow was, to be sure, some- 
what affected by this visionary cult, but was never really initiated into 
its esoteric secrets (L. Bobé, Johan Caspar Lavaters Rejse til Danmark |Copen- 
hagen, 1898], Inledning). And it was Fritz Reventlow, not A. P. Bernstorff, 
who defended Wilhelm Meister against moralizing attacks at Emkendorf (cf. 
Jacobi’s letter to Goethe of 18 Feb. 1795; “Bernstorff” for “Reventlow” 
is a case of “Hier irrt Goethe” in the Tag- und Jahreshefte for 1795). Also the 
story of Goethe’s invitation to Emkendorf (p. 398) is not quite accurate (cf. 
Jacobi’s letter to Goethe of 16 Dec. 1794, and Julia Reventlow’s postscript 
thereto). 

Voss was never editor of the Jenaische Allgemeine Litteraturzeitung (p. 
380) and he is certainly singularly undeserving of being honored with the 
title of philosopher (p. 379).—In the list of French refugees residing at or, 
respectively, visiting Eutin (p. 108), Dumas (mostly at Tremsbiittel with 
Christian and Luise Stolberg) and Portalis (at Emkendorf) should be trans- 
ferred from the first category to the second, Quatremére from the second to 
the first; Vanderbourg might well have been added to the first, and Angivil- 
liers should appear as Angiviller. 

Outside the northern scene the following minor corrections of detail seem 
in order. Thomas Miinzer was not a Westphalian, and Jung-Stilling, despite 
his own assertion, was one only in a very loose sense (p. 24). The “ordre 
de l’Aigle” bestowed on Overberg should be specificed as the Order of the 
Red Eagle, much less famous and exalted than that of the Black Eagle (p. 
75). The Joachimsthalsches Gymnasium had since the Thirty Years’ War 
been in Berlin (p. 301: “a Joachimsthal”). Trier had an archbishop-elector 
rather than a bishop (p. 337). The Halloren with whom the Gallitzin children 
vied in swimming were the salt workers of Halle, not pupils of the Franckesche 
Stiftungen (p. 372). The Norwegian convert Nicolaus Miller lived (as a 
professor) and died in Louvain, not in Angelmodde near Miinster, while 
Marie Alberti, his sister-in-law, was not the niece of Henrik Steffens but rather 
the aunt of the latter’s wife (p. 399). 

Of a more basic nature than such details is the statement (p. 237) that 
about 1780 Latinism still outweighed Hellenism in the German conception 
of antiquity. In this connection Brachin, strangely enough, cites Walther 
Rehm, who in Griechentum und Goethezeit goes deeply into the matter and 
explicitly states that with the advent of the Sturm und Drang “the hour of 
Vergil and Ovid and with them of Rome” had passed. Ever since Klopstock’s 
“Der Lehrling der Griechen” (1747), Gessner’s Daphnis (1754), Winckel- 
mann’s Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke (1755) the 
tendency had increasingly been toward the Hellenic. Just before 1780 new 
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high points had been reached with Stolberg’s translation of the Jliad (1778) 
and Goethe’s first version of Iphigenie (1779). On page 238 Brachin then 
reverses himself by saying that only apparently, as to choice of subject matter, 
the Sturm und Drang represents a return (!) to Latinism after Winckelmann’s 
Hellenism. But even this qualified assertion is disproved by a brief examina- 
tion of themes in the Geniezeit. Lenz’s four-page dramatic fragment Cato, 
incidentally, does not justify the statement (p. 238) that he put this Roman 
on the stage. 

In quoting F. L. Stolberg, Brachin gives his volume and page references, 
wherever possible, according to the Gesammelte Werke of him and his brother 
Christian (Hamburg, 1820-25). Actually, however, the quoted text is often 
not that of the Gesammelte Werke but evidently that of earlier publications 
(or of Sauer’s edition in DNL?). This applies, e.g., to the quotations on 
pages 93 f. and 98 f. Also the quotation from Voss on page 112 does not agree 
textually with the source cited. Spot-checks of other citations show that in a 
number of instances incorrect volume and/or page numbers are given in the 
notes (93,5; 98,4; 99,1; 100,3; 100,6; 100,7; 105,4; 107,4; 108,2; 109,2; 112,7). 
Jacobi’s utterance about Fiirstenberg on page 95 was not penned in French, 
as Brachin claims; he himself gives the original German text in his ‘‘Lettres 
inédites de Jacobi,” Etudes germaniques, 11 (1947), 255. 

It is regrettable that all prose quotations (and also the titles of German 
periodicals!) are given in French only. To be sure, the translation, as far as 
checked, generally renders the meaning faithfully. But on page 102 ‘“‘“Genuf,”’ 
evidently owing to a misreading of “‘jouissance”’ in the manuscript, appears 
as “‘puissance.’’ 

I have gone into such detail with regard to various inaccuracies because 
it is to be hoped that the author will revise this important book for a German 
edition. And may that be printed on more durable paper! 


Dre MUNSTERISCHE “FAMILIA SACRA.”’ DER KREIS UM DIE FURSTIN GALLIT- 
ZIN: FURSTENBERG, OVERBERG, STOLBERG UND IHRE FREUNDE. Von 
Ewald Reinhard. Miinster: Verlag Regensberg, 1953. Pp. 227. 


THIS PUBLICATION consists, apart from the preface, of a narrative part (pp. 
1-149), which later is, strangely enough, always referred to as “Textband,” 
and a collection of eighty-seven letters from and to members of the Miinster 
Circle. 


’ The following corrections of misprints, etc., seem in order. P. 28: Je 7 (not: 17) 
aoit; pp. 45, 486: Rodde-Schlézer; p. 49: Regierungsrat; p. 71: haec otia; p. 81: passage 
en Suisse en 1775; pp. 109, 483: la comtesse Holck (not: Hélk); p. 126: langues; p. 133: 
titre; p. 150: Windeme (name of Klopstock’s second wife); p. 157: venait; p. 192: 
boitant; p. 209: ce que je savais; p. 210: Lau (a theologian, for: Leu); p. 219: on ne géne; 
p. 224: désireux; p. 226: Zinzendorf; p. 254: Beaux-arts; p. 258: pitié; p. 261: christi- 
anisme; p. 263: Jon; p. 300: 1748 (for: 1749); pp. 301, 481: Brockes; p. 304: BaowArKxdy 
dapov (presumably); p. 310: rebouteurs; p. 319: die Land- und deutschen Schulen; p. 
339: guillemets; p. 377: querelles; p. 476: Hermann Cardauns. The Brokmann of the 
text appears as “Brockmann” in the index. ““Emkendorf” is preferable to “Emkendorff.” 
Punctuation marks have evidently dropped out on pp. 201, 349. On p. 429, note 105, 4 
is designated as 105, 5 and vice versa. 
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If Brachin intensively analyzes the spiritual personalities of the leading 
figures of the Familia sacra, Reinhard gives us a more extensive picture of 
the entire group in its historical and regional setting. Thus there is a chapter 
on the four Droste-Vischering brothers, of whom Adolf continued the family 
line while Caspar Max became Bishop of Miinster and Clemens August even 
rose to be Archbishop of Cologne (and as such became involved in bitter 
strife with the Prussian government). The next chapter (“‘Westfilische 
Adlige, Gelehrte und Geistliche in ihren Beziehungen zur ‘Familia sacra’ ”’) 
sheds light on such figures as Sprickmann, Bucholtz, Kistemaker, Katerkamp 
and many others. “Die Peripherie” surveys the relations of the Circle to 
Hemsterhuis, Jacobi, Hamann, Wizenmann, Lavater, Sailer, Claudius, Dal- 
berg, etc., and, of course, to Goethe. Strangely enough we find no reference 
here to the many contacts between Miinster and Emkendorf, although later 
that cultural center of the Lutheran north twice receives incidental mention. 

A distinct addition to our knowledge is the fairly detailed discussion of 
the eclectic philosophy and psychology taught at Miinster by Professor 
Ueberwasser; it gives us an interesting picture of the historically conditioned 
attempt to create a modus vivendi between orthodox Catholicism and thought 
patterns of the Enlightenment. 

Especially in view of Brachin’s emphasis on Hamann’s impact on Princess 
Gallitzin, one would question Reinhard’s statement that the visit of the 
Magus was not of major significance for the religious life of the Circle and that 
it wrought no change in it (p. 66). Altogether, this author is too prone to 
ascribe to the Catholicism of the Familia sacra a certain monolithic quality. 
In view of its orthodoxy, he says, a “religious problem” seems out of the 
question (p. 111). Would that be an asset?! Moreover, a few pages later 
(p. 116), he himself uses the term “dogmatische Spannungen” when speaking 
of the Princess’s avoidance (not denial!) of certain tenets. 

The picture of the Princess is well drawn. A certain morbidity in her 
introspection is—too timidly?—hinted at; and, like Brachin, Reinhard shows 
some very dubious aspects of the psychology governing the education of 
her children. Fiirstenberg appears to the author as a man whose innermost 
personality is ultimately elusive: “‘Nicht einmal im rein Religiésen sieht man 
klar...” (p. 27). Why did he never take the final step of priestly ordination? 
(He was, even as a a Vicar General and as a candidate for the episcopate, 
only a subdeacon.) The erotic element (not in the crude sense) in his relations 
with the Princess becomes very clear—on both sides (pp. 28 f., 172 f., 178, 
182). Vanity again appears as one of the foibles of this surely great man (pp. 
31 f.). Highly questionable is the characterization of him as a “reiner Ver- 
standesmensch” (p. 29). His emotional susceptibility and intensity are too 
evident. Reinhard himself speaks of Fiirstenberg’s love of solitude, of his 
poetic response to it (p. 30); a letter to the Princess gives an example of elegiac 
Ossianic verse stemming from such a mood (pp. 181 f.). 


4 The fourth (or rather, according to age: third) brother, Franz, took only diaconal 
orders; still, the term “geistlich” should not be limited to the two bishops (as is the 
case on p. 127).—A note would have been in order to indicate that the person whom 
Caspar Droste speaks of as “meinem lieben Bruder Joseph” (p. 202) is a friar, not a 
member of the family. 
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In Fiirstenberg’s and Overberg’s reform of elementary education the 
combination of a religious objective with that of practical socio-economic 
improvement by instruction along utilitarian lines is brought out (p. 106); 
one might point to men like Johann Georg Schlosser or Oberlin as represent- 
ing similar tendencies. Reinhard sees the great merit of Overberg’s pedagogi- 
cal methodology not so much in any one concrete aspect as in his realization 
that such methodology was altogether possible (p. 100). 

In Stolberg’s religious development a certain affinity between the Herrn- 
hut atmosphere of his youth and his later Catholicism is rightly stressed (p. 
51). Reinhard locates him closer to Romanticism than does Brachin (pp. 13, 
47, 147); in this matter there still seems to be room for further research. 
Rightly Reinhard states that Stolberg did not succeed in finding an adequate 
expressive form for the inarticulate ““Rauschen” deep within him (p. 53). In 
view of this, the author greatly underestimates the qualitative gap between 
the young Stolberg and the young Goethe as creative poets (p. 50). Stolberg’s 
Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi is described as, in a sense, a joint enter- 
prise of the Familia sacra, by this time deprived, to be sure, of the Princess 
(p. 131); especially Professor Kistemaker collaborated, but also Gerz, Over- 
berg and Brokman. One would wish that the author had placed the Geschichte 
der Religion within a theological framework of a more historico-critical nature. 

In the preface to the book remarks about the locations and the condition 
of the various Nachldsse of the Miinsterites are valuable; so are a number 
of very helpful bibliographical notes. 

Regarding the following statements I would take issue with the author. 
Can K. Th. von Dalberg really be called morally “untadelig” (p. 22)? With 
all his culture, warmheartedness, and amiability he was not above reproach 
as a character, let alone as a cleric. On page 26 the reader receives the impres- 
sion that Fiirstenberg’s brother Franz Egon became Bishop of Paderborn 
about 1750; it was almost forty years later. Reinhard speaks of Hamann’s 
personal connections with. Justus Méser, confusing the latter, it would seem, 
with Friedrich Carl von Moser (p. 66). On pages 193 f. we find Franz Droste, 
in a letter to Perthes, the publisher of the Geschichte der Religion as well as 
the Gesammelte Werke der Briider . . . Stolberg, discussing the advisability of 
including in the latter certain sections from the former. According to Rein- 
hard’s note (p. 194, n. 5) nothing came of the plan. Quite to the contrary: 
Vol. xx of the Werke contains the “‘Zueignung der Geschichte der Religion 
Jesu Christi’ and two excerpts, dealing, respectively, with the Book of Job 
and the Psalms—a total of about 150 pages. 

But it is another aspect of the book that is really distressing. On pages 
11 f. (n. 15) Reinhard complains (presumably with good reason) that a cer- 
tain biographical work “‘wimmelt . .. von Fehlern’’; on page 15 he berates 
Schliiter, the editor of three volumes of Gallitzin papers, on account of his 
‘“mangelnden Sinn . . . fiir eine wissenschaftliche Edition.”’ Precisely to Rein- 
hard’s book such criticism is applicable. 

An example: on pages 194 f. we find a letter in which Caroline Perthes 
asks a correspondent to locate a volume of Tauler. Reinhard’s note reads: 
“Wenn es sich nicht um einen alten Text handelt, dann kann es nur sein 
Oberlins Schrift vom Jahre 1786: De Tauleri dictione vernacula und [sic] 
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mystica.”” Comment: (1) Whatever the term “‘alter Text’? may mean, in any 
case Heinsius’ Biicher-Lexikon shows that there had been four reprints of 
works by Tauler in the eighteenth century (during the pietistically dominated 
period): 1713, 1720 (two), 1738. (2) The publication cited by Reinhard is 
not by Oberlin; it is an academic discourse delivered in Strassburg (1786), 
“‘praeside Jeremia Jacobo Oberlino,” by a certain Johann Jacob Beck (Catal., 
Bibliothéque Nationale). (3) The title as cited above is, of course, impossible. 

Duns Scotus appears as Dun Scotus (pp. 76, 224), Stolberg’s friend 
Hensler as Henseler (p. 174, n. 1), Klopstock’s ode “Rothschilds Graber” as 
“‘Nordhilds Graber” (p. 139). More or less garbled book titles occur on pages 
11 (n. 14), 196 (n. 21: Maké de Kerek-Gede [not Kerck-Gede] wrote De 
arithmeticis et geometricis aequationum resolutionibus [and not: . . . aequationem 
revolutionibus|), 197 (n. 24). Spot-checks reveal that the following notes do 
not fit the quotations to which they ostensibly refer: p. 74, n. 10; p. 89, n. 39; 
p. 90, n. 43; p. 93, nn. 60, 61; p. 95, n. 67; p. 96, n. 72. More or less confused 
are also: p. 61, n. 95; p. 175, n. 4; p. 192, n. 4. Spot-checks on verifiable quo- 
tations show “Jugend” for ““Tugend” (p. 63; cf. also p. 75), “tous” for 
“tem(p)s” (p. 94; the passage from Rousseau thus becomes unintelligible), 
“aus sinnbildlichem . . . Herzen’”’ for “‘aus sinnlichem . . . Herzen” (p. 134). 
Further inaccuracies (some of them only minor) occur on pages 86 (“Rétour 
a la nature!’’), 87, 89 (one major, two minor mistakes), 95 (2 mistakes). The 
abbreviation “v. t. h. servante”’ is spelled out as “v(otre) t(vés) h(umble) 
servante” (p. 158)! 

The worst trouble with inaccuracies is that, as with an iceberg, only a 
fraction appears above the surface. In view of the above listings we can hardly 
accept on faith, in the non-verifiable texts of the second part, that the re- 
spective authors of these letters really wrote, inter alia, “‘opinitatre”’ (p. 157), 
“quisque” (p. 167, presumably for “quoique”’), “et quelqu’un”’ instead of “a 
quelqu’un” (p. 168), “de 3 juilliet” for “le 3 juillet” (p. 179), “Seegeber” 
for (presumably) “Segeberg” (p. 185), “doch” for “durch” (p. 190), “‘7ter” 
for “7ber’’ = September (p. 198). Worse than that: some totally meaningless 
passages (so it would seem) occur on pages 155 f., 201 (letter 6), 215 (top). 
We cannot help suspecting incorrect transcription. Altogether, the documents 
of the second part are so unreliable that they have, unfortunately, only a lim- 
ited usefulness for scholarly purposes.5—A letter starting out “Liebe Mama!” 
and evidently addressed to Rebekka Claudius is included, without comment, 
among correspondence directed to Perthes, her son-in-law (p. 208). When 


5 T append the usual list of corrected misprints, etc. P. 28: vous m’aimez; vous 
m’a®uriez; p. 43, n. 32: Band m1; p. 48: umgehende; p. 51: fiir... seine Dichtung; 
beim Besuche; p. 52: nach Rom... weisen (presumably); p. 65: Philosophie; p. 74: 
physique; était toute nue; p. 77: Tetens’ Geisteshaltung; p. 85: verpflichtete sich .. . 
den Miinsterischen Professor; p. 85, n. 30: Lambert; p. 91, n. 51: a. a. O. S. 34; p. 91, 
n. 52: a. a. O. S. 183; p. 97: nicht weniger (rather than: mehr) alsalles; p. 117: an dem 
hl. Franz; p. 119: unverséhnlich; p. 125: fiir den Gebildeten; p. 153: Fiirstenbergs. The 
running heads over pp. 33, 35, 37 are incorrect. Punctuation is sometimes haphazard; 
in one case (p. 170, n. 6) a faulty comma produces an entirely unintended and wrong 
meaning. On pp. 75, 94, 135, 139 there is a disconcerting confusion regarding quotation 
marks. An illogical clause appears on p. 107, a garbled one on p. 117. 
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Caspar Droste writes that on Jan. 8, 1821, “Vater Stolberg” has become 75 
years old, the unsuspecting reader is not informed that the old gentleman in 
question is Christian Friedrich Graf von Stolberg-Wernigerode, a distant 
relative of Friedrich Leopold and Christian (p. 214). 

The book is both instructive and interesting; but in its present form it 
simply fails to realize its great potentialities. 


FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD zU STOLBERGS “GESCHICHTE DER RELIGION JESU 
Curisti”’: Dig ABWENDUNG DER KATHOLISCHEN KIRCHENGESCHICHTS- 
SCHREIBUNG VON DER AUFKLARUNG UND IHRE NEUORIENTIERUNG IM 
ZEITALTER DER ROMANTIK. Von Dr. theol. Leo Scheffczyk. (Miinchener 
theologische Studien, I. Historische Abteilung, 3. Band.) Miinchen: 
Karl Zink Verlag, 1952. Pp. xxiii+227. 

AFTER THE Napoleonic wars the Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi, written 

by the dean of Roman Catholic converts in Germany and published by his 

Protestant friend Perthes, was widely read by members of both churches. 

Goethe viewed it unsympathetically, but such a thoroughgoing humanist as 

Wilhelm von Humboldt and such a master of historical criticism as B. G. 

Niebuhr praised it. Fr. Scheffczyk rightly believes that at long last a detailed 

study and evaluation of this book was in order. 

Four of Stolberg’s fifteen volumes (published 1806-18) deal with the Old 
Testament, which points towards the center of all history, the Incarnation; 
Vol. v goes from the birth of Christ to the first Pentecost; Vol. xv ends with 
the death of St. Augustine—at this point the aging, tiring author lays aside 
his pen without claiming to have reached a very organic and significant termi- 
nation. Two continuations—thirty volumes by Friedrich von Kerz (publ. 
1824-48) and eight by J. N. Brischar (1850-64) carried the gigantic task to 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Fr. Scheffczyk very carefully relates and compares Stolberg’s work to 
those of his various predecessors throughout the ages: from Eusebius and St. 
Augustine via Bossuet, Fleury and Tillemont to the historiography of the 
intra-ecclesiastical Catholic Enlightenment. He also draws connecting lines 
to non-Catholic writers such as Jerusalem, Hamann, Herder, Wizenmann. 
One misses an investigation of the relationship between the GdR and the re- 
searches of Stolberg’s friend Kleuker, a really significant student of oriental 
religions. Kleuker is mentioned only once, and quite incidentally. Finally, 
Scheffczyk also extends his comparative analysis forward, beyond Stolberg’s 
work, to the religious historiography of Catholic Romanticism and the 
Catholic Restoration, ending with J. A. Mohler (d. 1838). 

While Fr. Scheffczyk’s book is quite clearly a labor of love, he does not 
inordinately eulogize the GdR. He sees in it certain “kritische Ansitze” 
(p. 125), but also a failure to develop a systematic and integrated critical 
procedure; moreover, on close inspection Stolberg’s criticism of his primary 
sources often turns out to be taken over from the secondary ones. Of the 
positivistic-historical side of Stolberg’s work the author states (p. 127): “Er 
gibt ...im ganzen den Stand der Forschung vom ersten Drittel des 18. 
Jahrhunderts wieder.” That, of course, is no great glory for an author writing 
1806-18. Stolberg does not rise above the level of insistence on a mechanical 
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verbal inspiration, of a fundamentalism that stubbornly and somewhat 
defiantly takes every statement in the Pentateuch as historically factual. 
And yet, Fr. Scheffczyk emphasizes, the work had its merits and performed a 
historical function. It represents a turning point in the interpretation of re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical history. After the Enlightenment, which had (even 
within Catholicism) secularized, institutionalized the conception of the 
Church, Stolberg, imbued with the spirit of St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei, once 
more saw an absolute religious content in church history, in all history. In 
contrast to the assortment of facts, preferably oddities, which had constituted 
historiography for his immediate predecessors, he found in the historical pro- 
cess a (Christocentric) meaning. With his emotionally vitalized understanding 
of the spiritual in history, of the specific nature and role of the Church, Stol- 
berg marked the beginnings of a new development: “Er war der erste Expo- 
nent des neuen Geistes und lieh ihm sein in mancher Hinsicht noch unzurei- 
chendes Organ” (p. 216). The nature of Stolberg’s main inadequacy the author 
states thus (p. 136): “In dem Verwischen der Grenzen zwischen der empiri- 
schen, auf den Quellen aufbauenden Kirchengeschichtsschreibung und der 
deduktiven, nach einer absoluten Idee urteilenden Geschichtstheologie liegt 
der entscheidende Einwand, der gegen die GdR erhoben werden kann.” 
There are in this book some thoughtful, balanced remarks about the re- 
lationship between Catholicism and Romanticism, and some very good ob- 
servations on Stolberg’s relation to Romanticism. His enthusiasm, stemming 
from Klopstock, is not, Fr. Scheffczyk says, to be equated with that of the 
Romanticists: 
Bei ihnen kam er aus einem scharfen Bewuftsein, aus einem UberflieBen der Ideen. 
Bei Stolberg dagegen bleibt das Gefiihl immer durch den Mangel an geistiger Durch- 
dringung gekennzeichnet und damit in einem sentimentalen Rasonnement befangen. 
Das macht auch Stolbergs Sprache in der Poesie und Prosa so salbungsvoll und zih- 
fliissig und zeigt einen weiteren Unterschied zur geistvollen, beziehungsreichen, frag- 
mentarischen Sprache der Romantiker, die sich aus Uberflu® an Geist gleichsam mit 
Andeutungen begniigen muften. (p. 43 f.) 


And yet: “Den Versuchen, Stolberg der Romantik zuzurechnen, liegt ein 
Gespiir dafiir zugrunde, daf in seiner geistigen Haltung wie in seinem lite- 
rarischen Werk Motive anklingen, die sich ebenso in der Romantik finden”’ (p. 
44). To be sure, when Fr. Scheffczyk applies his general ideas and interpreta- 
tions to the GdR, he is at times apt to forget his own warnings and to take 
the work too much as representative of Romanticism. He even tries to read 
Romanticism into Stolberg’s simple-souled fundamentalism: 


Die naive Auffassung der Bibel als authentischer Geschichtsquelle, die Absicht, “die 
Offenbarung Gottes in der Natur, mit der Offenbarung Gottes in der Schrift, voll- 
kommen iibereinstimmend” zu machen und in der “Erzahlung des Moses von der 
Schépfung und von der Siindfluth, die wahre Geschichte der Erd’ zu enthiillen,”’ ist 
ein beredter Ausdruck fiir das romantische Einheitsgefiihl, das hier sogar die Grenzen 
von Glauben und Wissen iiberschreitet und zu einer neuen Gnosis vorstoSen méchte. 
(p. 172; punctuation sic) 


I doubt it—and Stolberg would surely have been horrified at being suspected 
of gnostic inclinations. 
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On page 57 Fr. Scheffczyk points out that Stolberg tends to see Revela- 
tion as something complete and terminated with the New Testament, that 
he does not understand evolution of and within the Church; in insisting on 
the continuity of Catholicism, Stolberg makes it static. Could one not ask, 
I would add, whether his exclusion of Revelation from post-Biblical history 
shows his Protestant provenience? Be that as it may, he fails to grasp how 
Christian dogma evolved in a dialectic process of self-clarification—and that 
this dialectic necessitated heresies. As Fr. Scheffczyk points out, Stolberg in 
an annoying manner sees behind every heresy only personal motives, depra- 
vation and wilful defection (pp. 86, 104). 

Valuable as it is, the book suffers from a number of misconceptions and 
inaccuracies. Stolberg’s personality is supposed to have received a moralistic 
imprint from, among other things, the austere (‘“‘herbe’”’) scenery of eastern 
Holstein (p. 43). Only that region (Eutin, etc.) is anything but austere! 
Also one fails to understand how the author can contrast Stolberg the moralist 
and Klopstock, who, we read, was “vorwiegend ein Revolutionar des Stils 
und der Sprache”’ (p. 35). Stolberg’s long (and extremely interesting) poem 
Die Zukunft was not published in 1782 (p. 37). Only the “Zueignung”’ of it 
to Caroline Baudissin (née Schimmelmann) was; the entire work was edited 
in 1885 by Hartwig in Schnorr’s Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, x1. The 
statement that with the year 1788 Stolberg’s poetic productivity essentially 
ceased (p. 38) is not defensible, as a glance into Vol. m of the Gesammelte 
Werke der Briider .. . Stolberg will show. His friend von Halem was not a 
count (passim). On p. 16 (n. 2) the reader receives the erroneous impression 
that Stolberg’s description of his trip to Italy was first posthumously published 
in 1822. In what sense does the history of Alfred the Great, which Stolberg 
wrote in his old age, deal with “einem echt romantischen Stoff” (p. 22)? 
The pamphlet Briefwechsel zwischen Asmus und seinem Vetter bei Gelegenheit 
des Buches Sophronizon und Wie Fritz Stolberg ein Unfreier ward (Essen, 
1820) is not by Claudius (p. 33, n. 8), but rather by the theologian Friedrich 
August Krummacher, who imitates the latter’s style; Claudius had died in 
1815, before the outbreak of the final feud between Voss and Stolberg. 

On page 34 the author ascribes to the “Kreis des norddeutschen [better 
would be: holsteinischen und deutsch-dianischen] protestantischen Adels der 
Bernstorffs, Schimmelmanns und Reventlows”’ a tendency towards a “christ- 
lich-deutsche Geistigkeit.”” The statement lacks differentiation; Ernst Schim- 
melmann, e.g., Schiller’s benefactor, was a cosmopolitan humanist, and also 
a pessimistic fatalist. Surely Milton should not be coupled with Young as a 
sentimentalist (p. 47). One may speak of Jerusalem Sr. as one of those who 
“trotz weitgehender Verhaftung an die rationalistische Aufklarung . . . doch 
die Uberwindung der Aufklirung vorbereiten” (p. 66). But does this descrip- 
tion adequately fit Herder? And Thomas Wizenmann, and even—Hamann? 
Incidentally, a biographical note on Hamann (p. 72, n..85) is so sketchy as to 
be useless and even quite misleading. Jerusalem Sr. had in his young days 
been a “Hofmeister” or a “‘Hauslehrer,” rather than a “Haushofmeister” 
(p. 67, n. 55).® 


6 Corrected misprints and minor errors. P. 12: in der “chaleur d’4me”’; p. 32 (and 
passim): Nicolovius; p. 96 (n. 64): Dictionnaire historique, critique . . . et littéral; p. 
99: Dannemarc; p. 117: de discipline; p. 118: Guerre des Juifs; p. 144: Wolfs® (for: 
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JOHANN MICHAEL SAILER: LEBEN UND BrieEFE. Dargestellt von Hubert 
Schiel. Erster Band: LEBEN UND PERSONLICHKEIT IN SELBSTZEUGNISSEN, 
GESPRACHEN UND ERINNERUNGEN DER ZEITGENOSSEN. Regensburg: 
Gregorius-Verlag (vorm. Friedrich Pustet), 1948. Pp. 773. 

JOHANN MICHAEL SAILER: [LEBEN UND BRIEFE. Zweiter Band:] BRIEFE. 
Herausgegeben von Hubert Schiel. Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 
1952. Pp. 719. 


THESE AMPLE twin volumes, which address themselves to a broad public, add 
most substantially to our knowledge of that ‘‘West-German Supernaturalism”’ 
which extends from Emkendorf in Holstein to Ziirich in Switzerland. Sailer 

Professor of Theology in Ingolstadt, Dillingen, Landshut, Bishop Coadjutor 
and finally Bishop of Regensburg—is the center of a Bavarian circle which, 
mutatis mutandis, corresponds to the Familia sacra of Miinster in the north- 
vest. Sailer himself is in communication with that group; he is, indeed, at one 
time or another in friendly personal or epistolary contact with most prominent 
figures of this West-German supernaturalism: Claudius, F. L. Stolberg, F. H. 
Jacobi, Jung-Stilling, Johann Georg Miiller, Lavater, Pfenninger, Hess. 
Especially with Lavater (whom he frequently visits) and with Claudius (whom 
he never meets face to face) he forms a “Kleeblatt” (1, 170, 174). On several 
occasions we witness Jacobi’s deep respect for him; if anybody could convert 
him to Catholicism, the philosopher is reported to have said, it would be 
men like Sailer. Also in the generation of the Romanticists Sailer had numer- 
ous friends. We read that Schelling, despite his bitter feud with Jacobi, had 
one point of agreement with this opponent: reverence for Sailer. Savigny, for 
a while Sailer’s colleague at Landshut, extolled him as ‘einen der herrlichsten, 
edelsten, kraftigsten Menschen” (1, 414). In 1808 Bettina Brentano toyed with 
the naive idea that somehow he might “serve” her in the role hitherto played 
by the Frau Rat of Frankfurt (1, 409), and in 1815 Clemens sought and re- 
ceived help from him in his deep religious crisis (11, 404 ff.). Sailer exchanged 
(non-extant) letters with Pestalozzi and Beethoven (11, 8). Genuine mutual 
affection prevailed between him and Ludwig I of Bavaria, the driving force 
behind his elevation to the episcopate. To a yet later generation of his friends 
belonged Melchior Diepenbrock (eventually a cardinal), who through him 











Wolfs*’); p. 153: die zwar . . . bietet; p. 164 (n. 1): Siécle de Louis XIV; p. 182: gefiihls- 
innige; p. 218: Einen Riickfall—Regretfully the reviewer must state that the book 
suffers from negligence in syntax and style. For example: “iiber die Rezension . . . zu- 
frieden” (p. 7, n. 33); “Férderung des Menschen als intellektuellem und moralischem 
Wesen” (p. 143); “die Erfassung der Kirchengeschichte als zusammenhingenden, 
sinnvollen Entwicklungsprozefi” (p. 180); “fiir die Kirchengeschichtsschreibung als 
einer positiven Wissenschaft” (p. 194); “dadurch..., indem” (p. 211). Confused or 
loose syntax is also in evidence in n. 9 on p. 34 as well as in the sentences beginning 
“Von Natur aus...” (p. 82) and “Als Quelle fiir die Geschichte... ” (p. 153). The 
phrase “die Zeit der freien Mufe nach Beendigung der Universitatsjahre in Kopen- 
hagen” (p. 26) would normally be taken as meaning that the university years were 
spent in Copenhagen, whereas the time of leisure was. Two authors whose lifetimes do 
not overlap (Fleury and Stolberg) cannot conceivably be dependent on each other (p. 
119). “Einsichtsvoll” (p. 128) and “einsichtig” (p. 135) are both peculiarly used in the 
passive sense of “understandable.” 
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found himself. Thus Sailer’s associations in themselves make him an impor- 
tant figure. 

But that is not all. His life (1751-1832) is almost co-extensive with 
Goethe’s. During these eight decades momentous changes took place in the 
Catholic Church. Soon after Sailer had served his Jesuit novitiate, the order 
was suppressed in Bavaria (1773). Sailer himself is reported later to have said 
“in der Griindung des Ordens habe viel Géttliches mitgewirkt, in der Ent- 
wicklung viel Menschliches, in der Aufhebung viel Teuflisches” (1, 372). 
During his early years we witness the infiltration of the Zeitgeist into the 
Church and a resulting intra-ecclesiastical Enlightenment. Like his genera- 
tion altogether, Sailer reacted against this desiccation and passionately 
reached out for something more vital. At the Gymnasium in Munich he had 
been led to Klopstock’s Messias by one of his teachers, a priest. Eventually 
we observe in him and his group of younger clergy the impact of the Sturm 
und Drang. A somewhat delayed impact (in the 1780’s), but an unmistakable 
one. Many of Sailer’s letters at this time skip back and forth between “‘Sie”’ 
and “‘Du’’ in the best manner of the Originalgenies ; and he exclaims: “ . . . was 
tut das franzésische Sie bei dem Ausguf} eines deutschen Herzens?”’ (11, 68; 
A.D. 1789). When writing to the never-seen Claudius, whom he also addresses 
as “Du,” he falls into the folksy-whimsical style of Asmus in the Wands- 
becker Bote. And in 1788 one of his young theological students writes: “Das 
war eine Fahrt, Freund! Sailer und die schéne Gegend...! O, es ist eine 
Wollust, um einen groBen Mann zu sein... ”’ (1, 153). Echoes of Friar Martin 
in Géts! 

At one time Sailer’s presentation of Catholic theology cannot escape the 
all-pervading influence of Kant; but for good reasons he later feels Schelling’s 
philosophy to be more germane. Most important: out of his general anti- 
rationalistic reaction there grows a new (tempered, humane) theological 
mysticism. In Sailer’s teaching there is a shift of emphasis from the rationalis- 
tically tinged ‘“‘Vorsehung”’ to “Gnade.”’ Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, St. 
Theresa, St. Francis of Sales, Friedrich von Spee, Fénelon appear in his 
utterances; he translates the Imitatio Christi. ‘Nach der Schrift und mit 
Kempis hat Fénelon aufs tiefste in mein Inneres gewirkt,’”’ he confesses (11, 
195). It is interesting to note that (according to a contemporary observer) the 
impetus in this direction came from Lavater and Claudius.’ Of Protestant 
mystics and pietists Johann Arnd, Jakob Béhme, Pierre Poiret, Gottfried 
Arnold, Tersteegen, Zinzendorf (1, 173: “‘der originellste aller Christenképfe’’), 
Oetinger are of significance to him. For Herder he expresses deep veneration 
(1790); in Reinhold, the renegade priest, he rejoices to acknowledge not only 
sharpness of intellect but also nobility of heart (11, 82 f.). 

Again and again Sailer managed to sit between two chairs. Nicolai de- 
spised him as a sneaky proselytizer. But at Dillingen Sailer was summarily 
fired because he was dogmatically suspect. Lavater’s son-in-law Gessner says 


7 In a valuable article Leo Just has recently pointed out that altogether German 
Catholic interest in Fénelon, at the time of Romanticism and the Catholic Restoration, 
was due to Protestant-Pietistic promptings (““Fénelons Wirkung in Deutschland,” in 
J. Kraus and J. Calvet (eds.), Fénelon: Gestalt und Werk [Baden-Baden: Verlag fiir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft, 1953]). 
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that the latter was labeled a Crypto-Catholic, Sailer a Crypto-Protestant 
(1, 182). Later, when he was at Landshut, he was regarded as an obscurantist, 
indeed as a hypocritical ultramontane plotter (and even a pro-Austrian 
traitor) by the “enlightened” anticlerical regime of Maximilian I Joseph 
and his minister Montgelas. There were loyalty oaths; there was constant 
tampering with Sailer’s mail; his every move was watched and reported; 
moreover, Napoleon’s political police eyed him uneasily. On the other hand, 
by 1816 he was regarded in Austria as “das Haupt der mystisch-antipa- 
pistischen Partei und geheimen Gesellschaft” (1, 518). Among others, Pater 
Hofbauer at Vienna, later canonized as a saint, deeply distrusted Sailer’s 
orthodoxy, and Friedrich Schlegel made “‘ein bedenkliches Gesicht”’ when the 
matter was mentioned. For many years Rome withheld approval of Sailer’s 
candicacy for the episcopate. To be decried alternately ‘‘als Obskurant, als 
Jesuit, als Rémling” and again “als Mystiker, Schwarmer, Separatist, heim- 
licher Protestant” (1, 579)—such was his fate. 

He became an active religious and cultural force not only through his 
personal associations and his training of generations of future priests and bish- 
ops, teachers and professors, but also as the author of popular devotional 
books. They were used by Protestants as well as Catholics. He made his 
publisher rich, while he himself assisted so many needy students that his 
circumstances remained modest to the last. 

It is to the author-editor’s credit that he includes documents unfavorable 
to his hero; indeed a few utterances from Sailer’s own pen are apt to detract 
somewhat from our sympathy. Can one entirely deny the allegation of his 
Catholic opponents that in his “Apologia pro vita sua” (1, 580 ff.) there is a 
disturbing note of self-righteousness (1, 587, 594)? Does he not at times, when 
“investigated,” seem to deny more emphatically than is factually warranted 
that he has acquainted his students with Protestant theological literature 
(1, 113, 139, 201, 205 f., 209)? On the other hand, is he not a shade less 
generous towards Protestants in his later years (cf. m, 371) than befits the 
friend of Lavater and Claudius? Does he not once even associate himself with 
an ugly slur on “comedians and Jews” (11, 516) and juxtapose all too closely 
“altar and throne” (ibid.)? And yet, we cannot help realizing that he was— 
take him for all in all—a great man and a lovable one. We must be grateful 
to Dr. Schiel for the picture of the individual as well as for that of the intel- 
lectual environment—the more grateful since his task was cruelly hampered 
when the research of two decades went up in smoke during a bombing ten 
years ago (1944 [1, 8] or 1945 [1, 13]?). 

Volume 1 has a detailed ‘“Quellenverzeichnis” which includes much ex- 
planatory material, and an alphabetical “Sachverzeichnis iiber Sailer.” 
Volume 1 adds to the letters (four-fifths of which are here published for the 
first time) extensive notes, an exact survey of Sailer’s travels, a list of the 
“Fundorte der Briefe,” a biographically annotated list of addressees, a com- 
prehensive Sailer bibliography, indices of persons and of place names (for 
both volumes). There are several good portraits and a facsimile. 

As to what does and what does not require explanation in the documents, 
I cannot always agree with the editor; I find instances of over- and (more 
often) of under-annotation.—The spelling is modernized; such adjustments 
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as “‘wenigst[ens]”’ and “‘fo{rjdern” seem unnecessary, as well as some syn- 
tactically supplementary words added in brackets.—Why are several letters 
given in Volume I as well as 11? 

In view of the size of these two volumes the number of errors would seem 
to be small. A few corrections and queries, however, seem in order. Kleuker 
was called to the University of Kiel in 1798, not around 1790 (11, 576); 
besides F. L. Stolberg also (and primarily) F. H. Jacobi seems to have urged 
this appointment.—Did Lavater’s friend Heisch really go to London soon 
after the former’s death (2 January, 1801) and die there? This statement, in 
the notes (11, 576), does not seem to tally with the documents themselves. 
According to 1, 248 f. Heisch was ailing in Regensburg in May, 1802; later 
we find that he is buried in that same city (11, 350), after having died prior to 
19 October, 1802 (11, 260).—Heinrich Lemcke did not in 1834 go to America 
“als Begleiter von Fiirst Dmitrij Gallitzin, des Sohnes [sic] von Amalie” 
(11, 608); Dmitri had been in America for decades when the two men met 
and became fellow workers.—Item 200 in the bibliography (11, 663) is not by 
J. M. Sailer, rather by the Protestant theologian Georg Friedrich Seiler 
(1733-1807); the name of the English translator of this book is, of course, 
Wright and not Wrigth.—In letter 42 (1, 66; A.D. 1789) the passage “‘seitdem 
ich Jaclobi] und Hamann] sah...” is puzzling. When could Sailer have 
seen Hamann? The list of his journeys (11, 611) does not indicate such a possi- 
bility. The passage “Stattler ist der Pater Hochbichler...” (1, 126) must 
be garbled, it would seem.® 

Dr. Schiel should now take upon himself the task of writing a book 
that is still sorely needed: a historical and interpretive account of Johann 
Michael Sailer, whom some of his contemporaries called the German Fénelon. 

DeETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
The University of Illinois 


8 T attach the usual list of corrected misprints, etc. 1, 51: summopere; 1, 128: die 
Unsrigen; 1, 171: morgen . . . fortgehen; 1, 220: verzieh . . . im HGrsaale . . . Gemiiter; 
1, 318: als ihr “Vater”; 1, 326 and m1, 702: Abbé Sieyés; 1, 538: Beicht héren; 1, 636: mit 
denselben im Geiste; 1, 665: Februar 1852 (presumably); 1, 707: gefunden, und; 1, 727: 
Ihr wart; 11, 135: nicht schreiben kénnen; u, 160: Nette, ihren Mann, Kinder; 11, 276: 
Claudius’ Tochtermann; 1, 286: Saluto te; m, 382: meinen Namen; akademische 
Jugend; mu, 385: Unchristentum (for: Urchirstentum!); 1, 516: stiirzt sich derselbe; 
u, 553: par un Ph...inc... [i.e., Philosophe inconnu]; de l’homme-esprit; m, 557: 
Geschichte Davids und Salomons; u, 592; Le Chrétien intérieur; 1, 623: er [Diepenbrock] 
wandte sich 1818 (for: 1817); u, 690 (s. v. Heisch): 248 (for: 428).—I also doubt the 
following: 1, 244: patientur (patiuntur seems called for); 1, 247: in Verbindung von 
(mit?); 1, 592: zu (zum?) mindesten; 1, 643: auf (auch?) die unverwiistliche Gesundheit; 
1, 707: nichts (nicht?) Gutes genug; 11, 85: praeter salutatione (salutationem?); 1, 427: 
cum piissimo Thomae (Thoma?); u, 526: Gehiilfssuffragen (Gehiilfssuffragan?); 11, 
532: ehemalige Dienerin ihrer (Ihrer?) Frau.—The second half of the notes under 222 
(11, 575) actually refers to letter 223; a similar confusion obtains regarding the notes 
(in Vol. 11) under 239 (first entry belongs to 238), 241 (first paragraph belongs to 240); 
431 (second paragraph goes with 432).—Syntactic and stylistic slips include: “Verken- 
nen und Schmiahen auf Sailer” (1, 621); “. . . vor die Frage gestellt, .. . war mir die 
Entscheidung nicht schwer gemacht”’ (11, 8); “des ersten deutschen Dorfromans, einem 
Vorlaufer von...” (m1, 569). 
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Firty YEARS WITH GOETHE, 1901-1951. Collected Studies by A. R. Hohlfeld. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. Pp. xiili+ 400. 


VIELE HABEN zu dem Erscheinen und der gediegenen Erscheinungsform 
Hohlfeldscher Goetheschriften in einem gewichtigen Sammelbande beige- 
tragen: zuvérderst der hochbetagte Verfasser selbst, der Altmeister ger- 
manistischer Studien in den Vereinigten Staaten und langjahrige Vorstand 
(1901-1936) der deutschen Abteilung der Universitat von Wisconsin, dann 
die Herausgeber Norbert Fuerst und H. J. Meessen, The Fred Pabst Founda- 
tion durch wesentliche finanzielle Beihilfe und schlieBlich The University of 
Wisconsin Press durch die hohe Qualitat von Papier, Satz und Druck. In 
seinem Vorwort dankt Hohlfeld noch weiteren Helfern, nicht zuletzt der nun 
bereits dahingegangenen Gattin, der das ganze Buch gewidmet ist. 

In wenigstens drei verschiedenen Rollen erscheint Hohlfeld in seinem 
Goethe-Buch: in der des Forschers, des Kritikers und des Festredners. Denn 
fiir ihn war Goethes Werk nicht nur Gegenstand der Forschung, sondern 
auch héchster Leitstern eigener Lebensfiihrung und verantwortungsvoller 
Lebensdeutung und Wegweisung fiir eigne Zeit und Zeitgenossen. Der 
Referent gesteht, daf er zunichst geneigt war, die vermeintliche Belastung 
des Bandes mit Gedenk- und Festreden zu bedauern, da} er sich einen schma- 
leren, nur die streng-wissenschaftlichen Goethe-Arbeiten bietenden zum 
handlichen Gebrauch des spateren Goetheforschers gewiinscht hatte. SchlieB- 
lich kam er jedoch zu der Einsicht, daf} die Bedeutung des Buches vielleicht 
nicht nur in denjenigen Arbeiten liegt, die sachlich unsere Goethe-Kenntnis 
bereichern und vertiefen und friiher oder spater festes anonymes Gut der 
Goethe-Deutung zu werden bestimmt sind, sondern vielleicht gerade in dem 
Zeugnis, wie noch im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert ein Leben in goetheschem 
Geiste und goethescher Weltfrémmigkeit gefiihrt werden konnte, zu welcher 
Haltung wohl nur wenige von uns verstérten Bewohnern des mittleren 
zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts noch Mut und Glauben finden kénnen. Und damit 
wird das Buch iiber seine wissenschaftliche Bedeutung hinaus zu einem 
eigenstandigen geistesgeschichtlichen Dokument. Die an sich naheliegende 
Frage, ob im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert ein Leben tiberhaupt noch in Goethes 
Geiste zu fiihren méglich sei, scheint hier miiSig. Denn Hohlfeldsche Lebens- 
fiihrung und Leistung stehen fruchtbar und hochgesegnet vor unserm geistigen 
Auge. 

So ist es kein Zufall, da® die alteste Arbeit im Jahre 1901 als eine An- 
sprache fiir ein gemischtes amerikanisches Laienpublikum geschrieben ward. 
Wer die Ausgangshaltung des auch damals keineswegs mehr jugendlich- 
unreifen Hohlfeld kennenlernen will, wird gut tun, die Lektiire des Buches 
mit diesem Aufsatz “Goethe’s Faust: The Plan and Purpose of the Com- 
pleted Work” zu beginnen. Wie nicht anders zu erwarten, ward Faust hier 
als ein ganz positives Lebensevangelium gesehen und gepriesen. Spatere 
intensive Arbeit an Faustproblemen hat Hohlfelds Sicht wohl modifizieren 
und verfeinern, nicht aber grundlegend andern kénnen. Der klar erkennbare 
Zusammenhang zwischen dem fast religiésen Gehalt dieser ersten wie auch 
vieler spaterer Ansprachen einerseits und der ganz sachlich lauteren, kristall- 
klaren Forschungsarbeit andrerseits beweist, wie Lebensfrémmigkeit und For- 
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schung einander befruchten, bereichern und heben kénnen. Ohne die fast 
religiése Inspiration, die Hohlfeld aus Goethes Faust zog, ware die entsagungs- 
volle, wissenschaftliche Klein- und Feinarbeit an Faust vielleicht nie von ihm 
unternommen worden. 

Aber selbst in den streng-sachlich durchgefiihrten Faust-Studien geht es 
um Kernprobleme, deren korrekte Lésung zur Klirung der Gesamt-Idee des 
Dramas fiihren mu: um Wette und Pakt und um den irdischen Ausgang 
der Faustdichtung. Wie Hohlfeld auf S. 7 selbst bemerkt, stehen diese Teile 
untereinander in engstem Zusammenhang und sind auch von Goethe fast 
gleichzeitig—um 1800—bedacht und geplant worden. Dem Rezensenten 
scheint es fraglich, ob Goethe—trotz Schillers Dringen—die Probleme so 
logisch gefaBt hat, wie Hohlfeld es tut. Jedoch sollte es—im Gegensatz zu 
modernen Verwischungstendenzen—Pflicht des Forschers und Lehrers sein, 
den Text selbst iiber die Absicht des Dichters hinaus auf seine Bedeutung hin 
zu untersuchen und seinen Sinngehalt so weit wie méglich zu klaren. Padago- 
gisch ist der Hohlfeldsche Positivismus jeder vieldeutigen Unbestimmtheit 
unbedingt vorzuziehen. Die Atmosphire absoluter Klarheit und Lauterkeit 
hat eine—auch dsthetisch—wohltuende Wirkung, und die wissenschaftliche 
Sauberkeit und die auf ihr ruhende Leistung vieler Hohlfeld-Schiiler auf 
amerikanischen Lehrstiihlen beweist den hohen erzieherischen Wert der 
Hohlfeldschen Methode. 

Wahrend Hohlfelds Darstellung von Wette und Pakt (1921) klar den 
Tatbestand feststellt und nach der vorausgegangenen jahrelangen Diskussion 
zu kaum mehr umstrittenen Ergebnissen kommt, greifen die beiden Abhand- 
lungen iiber den “‘irdischen Ausgang von Goethes Faustdichtung” (1936 and 
1951) und derjenige iiber “E. K. Schubarth und die Anfiange der Fauster- 
klarung”’ (1938) in die Diskussion ein, die 1933 mit Wilhelm Béhms Buch 
Faust der Nichtfaustische eingesetzt hatte und dann nach dem Ende der 
Hitler-Zeit eine Hochflut von Schriften hervorbrachte, worin Fausts unent- 
wegtes Verbrechertum nachgewiesen werden sollte. Nun hat sich Hohlfeld 
keineswegs erst auf diese negativen Faustdarstellungen hin mit dem Thema 
beschaftigt; mehrere Jahrzehnte hindurch hatte er Material fiir ein Buch 
gesammelt, das ihm schlieBlich zu schreiben nicht vergénnt war, so daf die 
drei Abhandlungen nur einen das wichtigste Material bergenden Notbau 
darstellen. Ubrigens beweisen im vorliegenden Bande nicht abgedruckte— 
wohl iiberhaupt nie gedruckte—Vortriige aus den Jahren 1912 und 1932 
Hohlfelds selbststandige Beschaftigung mit dem hochwichtigen Gegenstand 
langst vor dem Ausbruch der erwahnten Diskussion, so daf} er sich zum 
Gegner der negativen Faustinterpretation wie kein anderer berufen fiihlen 
mute. Um nachzuweisen, daf§ Fausts Kolonisierungsarbeit am Meeresstrand 
von Goethe als positive Leistung und nicht als letzter, leerster Irrweg ge- 
meint war, zeigt Hohlfeld, wie Goethes welt- und meerumspannendes Interesse 
an England (und Amerika) mit der abschlieBenden Arbeit am Faust Hand in 
Hang ging. Sinnvoll genug war es einem Deutsch-Amerikaner und nicht 
einem nationalistisch eingeengten Binnendeutschen bestimmt, diese Zusam- 
menhinge nachzufiihlen und aufzudecken! Auf diesem festen Grunde stehend, 
kann Hohlfeld dann in seiner Textinterpretation iiberzeugend glaubhaft 
machen, daf§ Fausts Kolonisatorentatigkeit trotz Harten und Ungerechtig- 
keiten vom Dichter als héhere Daseinsform im ethischen Sinne gemeint war. 
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Daran, daf es sich hier fiir Hohlfeld um eine Glaubenssache handelt, lassen 
die Worte, mit denen er 1951 seine Bemiihungen auf dem Gebiete der Goethe- 
forschung abzuschlieBen gedachte, keinen Zweifel. Die Gefahr, die in solcher 
Haltung zum Kunstwerk liegt, ist unleugbar; aber war nicht der Faustab- 
schlu8 fiir Goethe selbst viel mehr ein letztes Glaubensbekenntnis und 
Vermichtnis als ein bloBes Kunstwerk, so daf in diesem Falle der Goethe- 
Glaubige auch der berufene Goethe-Deuter sein diirfte? 

Das faszinierende Schauspiel einer akademischen Debatte bietet sich, 
wenn man Hohlfelds Artikel “Zur Frage einer Fortsetzung von Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre’’ mit dem vorangegangenen und dem folgenden Artikel 
des verstorbenen Karl Viétor zusammenliest, auch wenn man sich nicht ent- 
schlieBen kann, Goethes “Ist fortzusetzen” mit Viétor auf eine geplante 
Fortsetzung des Gedichtes auf Schillers Schidel oder mit Hohlfeld auf eine 
solche des Romans mit voller GewiSheit zu beziehen. Dagegen war Hohlfelds 
Polemik gegen Beutlers Hochstiftausgabe des Faust vom Jahre 1939 voll 
berechtigt, und ihre Durchfiihrung spricht fiir Hohlfelds Integritaét, da er 
urspriinglich in ganz wohlwollendem Sinne zu schreiben beabsichtigt hatte. 
Hier stieSen einmal ein goethesch-weltfrommer und ein konfessionell-christ- 
licher Faust-Deuter aufeinander, und der Referent zweifelt nicht daran, dai 
der Goethe-Fromme die wissenschaftlich stichhaltigere Deutung zu bieten 
hatte. 

Die reinste wissenschaftliche Freude wird der Leser wohl aus den beiden 
reimgeschichtlichen Arbeiten gewinnen, die Hohlfeld als gewissenhaften 
Wortforscher zeigen, die Neuland in der deutschen Reimgeschichte erschlossen 
haben und deren Ergebnisse kaum angezweifelt werden diirften. Dem Werke 
Goethes in Goethes Geiste dienend, ersteht Hohlfeld in seinem Buch auch 
vor dem, der ihm persénlich nicht begegnet ist, als unverwechselbar-ein- 
drucksvolle Persénlichkeit, dergleichen unserer Goethe-fernen Zeit kaum 
mehr erscheinen wird. 

Hans ALBERT MAIER 
The University of Connecticut 


GorETHE’s Faust, PArts I AnD II. An abridged version translated by Louis 
MacNeice. New York: Oxford University Press [1951/54]. Pp. 306. $1.75. 


THIS TRANSLATION was done at the request of the B.B.C. in 1949 in honor of 
the Goethe bicentennial. At first the translator, “having next to no German 
and being somewhat prejudiced against Goethe,”’ declined the task. But with 
the collaboration of his friend E. L. Stahl the work was undertaken. The 
drama was cut to about 8,000 lines; the cuts are listed on pages 304-306, 
together with the translator’s reasons for making them. It is chiefly a matter 
of bringing the work within the scope of six radio programs, but subjective 
reasons are not missing. For example, the translator omitted the scene in 
“Auerbachs Keller” partly because it was dull, and lines 2695-2709 because 
he “‘could not stomach Faust’s sentimentalizing over Gretchen’s chair.” 
What is left is a pretty accurate translation as far as meaning goes, and 
an exceedingly unpoetic one. Furthermore, the point is quite consistently 
ignored that Goethe wrote a living language and not something cooked up 
to produce rhymes. 
Actual misunderstandings, despite the translator’s disclaimer, are few. 
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Line 453 (Harmonisch all’ das All durchklingen!) is rendered: “And as all sing 
so the All sings!’’ Ich bin’s, bin Faust, bin deinesgleichen (500) is translated: “I 
am Faust, I can hold my own with Thee.” Brav (3775), Valentin’s description 
of himself as he dies, is given as: “brave to his last breath.” In these, if the 
original is not misunderstood, its meaning is still mangled in translation. 
However, it is the unpoetic nature of the language used and the violence done 
to living English (without achieving poetic flights) that vitiate this translation. 
Here are a few examples. 

Nicht irdisch ist des Toren Trank noch Speise. (301) ‘The fool has no 
earthly habits in meat and drink.’”’—So lange sei dir’s nicht verboten. (316) 
“So long you may try what enters your head.” [It is a little hard to think of 
the Lord speaking in such a cantering fashion.|—Verfluchtes dumpfes Mauer- 
loch (399) “This God-damned dreary hole in the wall”—Ein furchtsam 
weggekriimmter Wurm? (498) “‘A poor worm crawling off, askance, askew?”’— 
Willkommen siiBer Dimmerschein! / Der du dies Heiligtum durchwebst. (2687- 
88) ““‘Welcome, sweet gleaming of the gloaming / That through this sanctuary 
falls aslope!”—Was ist die Himmelsfreud’ in ihren Armen? / Lab mich an 
ihrer Brust erwarmen! (3345-46) “What is the joy of heaven in her arms? 
/ Even when I catch fire on her breast.” And so it goes to the end, to “‘All 
that is past of us / Was but reflected; / All that was lost in us / Here is 
corrected; / All indescribables / Here we descry; / Eternal Womanhead / 
Leads us on high.” 

FRANCIS J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


WELTLITERATUR. FESTGABE FUR Fritz StricH zum 70. GEBURTSTAG. In 
Verbindung mit Walter Henzen herausgegeben von Walter Muschg und 
Emil Staiger. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1952. Pp. 183. 


THIS SLENDER, dignified volume is, beyond any doubt, an eloquent interna- 
tional tribute to a great scholar. But although each of the nine contributions 
carries weight and authority, it is surprising to find so large a number of them 
highly abstract, theoretical, and speculative. To be sure, Fritz Strich himself 
is very much concerned with “Grundbegriffe’’—to use Wélfflin’s term—but he 
usually proceeds to his abstractions from an appreciative reading of the 
actual work of literature. In fact, to many the value of Strich’s books lies 
not so much in the abstractions, controversial at times, but in the concrete 
explications and illuminations of works of literature. 

In the Festschrift itself the contributions are arranged alphabetically 
according to their authors. If we rearrange them more or less in order of de- 
creasing abstractness, the first, most abstract, essay is the one by Anni 
Carlsson, ‘‘Die Entfaltung der Weltliteratur als Prozess.”’ To this reviewer, 
admittedly biased, the article seemed to be both the most difficult and the 
most unrewarding. According to Miss Carlsson, it seems, the progress of World 
Literature is somewhat analogous to Hegel’s Absolute Mind working itself 
out in History. Next we must list two articles concerned with questions of 
aesthetics. Walter Muschg, in his essay on “Dichtertypen,” raises epistemo- 


logical and methodological questions about the German concept of “Dich- 
tung”—is all “Dichtung 
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have to distinguish between different types? Muschg considers various at- 
tempts at a phenomenology of poetry; he briefly discusses Plato (whose 
“poiesis” in one passage quoted from the Symposium should probably be 
rendered as “‘Gestaltung” or “Schépfung”’ rather than ‘‘Dichtung,” as it is 
translated by Muschg), he more fully discusses Schiller’s distinction between 
“naiv’”’ and “sentimentalisch,”’ mentions “classic” and ‘‘romantic’’ and Nietz- 
sche’s “‘Apollinian” and “‘Dionysian” as possible types. Muschg weighs the 
possibility of a correspondence between the types just mentioned and the 
traditional literary genres of epic, lyric, and drama. He finally suggests two 
creative types of his own—the moral-didactic writer (Gotthelf, for example) 
and the artist as magician or conjurer (‘“‘magisch beschwoérend”’ as, for exam- 
ple, Goethe). Such types would obviously manifest themselves not only in the 
poet’s work but also determine his reception, nationally and internationally, 
as different times and different nations will have affinities to different ‘“‘types.”’ 
Ronald Peacock, too, in ““Probleme des Musikalischen in der Sprache,” is 
concerned with fundamental and typical distinctions. If we speak of the 
“musical” quality of a poem, we either refer to acoustic elements, to the 
sweetness, the euphony, the melodiousness of word and verse (Peacock gives 
examples how three factors—language, imagery, thought content—can 
contribute to such musical quality of poetry); or we refer to the fact that the 
literal meaning, the logical significance, the content give way to pure form— 
the pure and absolute form associated with music and aspired after, for exam- 
ple, by the l’art pour l’art school. Musicality of the second type is “letzte 
Entstofflichung des seelischen Ausdrucks’—“logische Sachverhalte werden 
beseitigt.’”’ Although the two types claim to be ‘‘Grundbegriffe,” musicality 
of the second type is historically the product of the time between Romanti- 
cism and Symbolism.! 

“The intellectual creations of individual nations become common prop- 
erty. National one-sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more and more 
impossible, and from the numerous national and local literatures there arises 
a world-literature.’? Such was the prediction of Karl Marx in his Communist 
Manifesto. Erich Auerbach starts with the same observation in his ‘‘Philologie 
der Weltliteratur.” But before a standardized and uniform world culture 
will render meaningless Goethe’s hope of cultural cross-fertilization, Auer- 
bach wants the philologist to record the cultural and historical diversity that 
alone can show the great richness of the human mind. To this end he outlines 
a specific method. It is, of course, the method of his own great book, Mimesis. 
It is safe to say, however, both that the method cannot be employed by 
others as easily as the master wishes us to believe, and that his eloquent plea 
will not persuade all comparatists to give up other methods of research. 

Combining concrete historical analysis and general typology, Richard 
Alewyn writes on “Der Geist des Barocktheaters.” His essay is one of the 
best written in the volume and has high literary qualities. At first glance it 
might seem something of an enigma to find the Baroque, this period of other- 
worldly spirituality and religious anxiety, spending so much of its energy on 
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1 Cf., by way of supplement, Margaret E. Atkinson, ‘‘Musical Form in Some 
Romantic Writings,”” MLR, xxiv (1949), 218-27. 
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the theatre, which appeals to the physical senses and re-creates on the stage 
a world otherwise held in contempt. Alewyn’s explanation, not very surprising 
perhaps, is that the theatre could assume such importance precisely because 
it became a symbol of insubstantiality and transitoriness, because theatrical 
sensualism became a symbol of the illusoriness of sensual reality. There are 
two points, it seems to this reviewer, that are of interest, although they are 
implicit rather than explicit in Alewyn’s essay. The Baroque, which so often 
has been characterized as an antithetical or dualistic age with two souls, 
torn between sensuality and spiritualism, is here interpreted as one unitary 
and unified whole by reducing realism and sensualism to forms of spiritualism. 
Fritz Strich himself does not seem quite consistent when in a recent essay? 
he, on the one hand, views Baroque worldliness merely as “‘Mittel zur Geist- 
lichkeit” and, on the other hand, speaks of the “Nebeneinander” of spiritual- 
ism and sensualism. By an approach very different, of course, from that of 
Alewyn, Baroque dualism tends to be explained away in terms of theories 
of “ambiguity” and “paradox” (Empson, Cleanth Brooks, and other “‘new 
critics’). The second point implied in Alewyn’s essay is that apparent realism 
can be very unrealistic indeed. In an earlier study* Alewyn distinguished be- 
tween two very different kinds of “Wirklichkeitsnihe,” which he called 
realism and naturalism respectively. Similar conclusions were reached by 
Auerbach in his Mimesis, where he speaks of “‘figuraler Realismus” and 
“kreatiirlicher Realismus.” 

Emil Staiger begins his essay “Das Spatboot: Zu C. F. Meyers Lyrik” 
with a careful, perceptive, close reading of a group of poems which have the 
motif of ‘‘water” and “‘boat ride” in common. It becomes evident that Meyer’s 
water is heavy, cold, and still—like the waters of the rivers Styx, Acheron, 
or Lethe; the boat ride is a symbol of quiescence, of the cessation of motion 
and life. Staiger finds this particular symbolic equation of water and death 
rather dominant among symbolist poets. The reason is not difficult to find, 
for it was the extinction of vitality which led to the doctrine of “‘la poésie 
pure’’—art, beautiful, perfect and tranquil, stands (like death) above the 
movements and emotions of life. By sustaining one single symbol throughout 
a whole poem, the symbolists emphasize motionlessness. This attempt to 
transform life into something stationary and lifeless shows how threatened 
the nineteenth century was by what Baudelaire called the “démon ennui.” 

Karl Viétor (“Die deutsche Literatur und die Krise der europiischen 
Kultur”), too, deals with the pervading sense of ennui in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but he supplies the sociological underpinnings by presenting the 
“maladie du siécle” as the agony of the bourgeois culture. Heine, Biichner, 
Schopenhauer, Raabe, Storm, Busch, Platen, Meyer—they are all infected 
with Weltschmerz, a feeling of hopelessness, nihilistic doubts about life’s 
value. Although the naturalists were optimistic enough to believe that the 
reform and rescue of civilization were worth fighting for, others like Nietzsche, 
Spitteler, George were outsiders in their own age. In Thomas Mann the recon- 


? “Der europaische Barock,” in Der Dichter und die Zeit (Bern, 1947). 
* “Naturalismus bei Neidhart von Reuental,” Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philologie, 
Lv1 (1931), 37-69. 
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ciliation between the artist’s taedium vitae and the artist’s longing for bourgeois 
normality has more than merely undertones of irony. It is Rilke who fights 
through from this sense of decadence and despair to his “‘Hiersein ist herrlich.”’ 
This, according to Viétor, places Rilke close to the expressionists, who can 
only be understood as both affirming and negating the pessimism and dis- 
illusionment of the dying bourgeois epoch and, at the same time, looking 
forward to the new age to come. 

Last (because they are most soundly factual and most historically con- 
crete) but not least we have two more British contributions. E. L. Stahl 
investigates “S. T. Coleridges Theorie der Dichtkunst im Hinblick auf 
Goethe”’ in order to find out why Coleridge failed in a real understanding of 
Goethe. Coleridge also occupies the central position in L. A. Willoughby’s 
essay on “English Romantic Criticism or Fancy and the Imagination.” 
Willoughby comes to the conclusion that, in spite of Coleridge’s indebtedness 
to German theory, English criticism is on the whole more empirical, concrete, 
and practical and less theoretically philosophic than German criticism. The 
English love of compromise is contrasted with the German devotion to abso- 
lutes; thus it is significant that J. G. Robertson’s presidential address to the 
Modern Humanities Research Association was entitled “The Reconciliation 
of Classic and Romantic.” By the vagaries of alphabetical arrangement Pro- 
fessor Willoughby’s is the final essay in the volume. Are we wrong in imagin- 
ing that we can hear, under the polite and urbane tone, a gentlemanly 
critique of the more absolute distinctions espoused by German criticism, such 
as may be found in some contributions to this Festschrift and as are sometimes 
wrongly laid at the door of Fritz Strich? 

Lupwic W. KAHN 
College of the City of New York 


Novatis. By Frederick Hiebel. (University of North Carolina Studies in 
the Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 10.) Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. x+126. 


PROFESSOR HIEBEL’s fine German work, the most complete and balanced 
critical study of Novalis, is now made available in condensed form to English- 
speaking readers. The text is skillfully and uniformly abridged to about 
half the length of the original version, the critical apparatus sacrificed, and 
the bibliography limited to editions of Novalis published in English and 
critical studies that have appeared in the United States and Britain; but an 
index is provided. There are minor differences in organization: a few biographi- 
cal passages scattered through the later, critical parts of the German version 
have been incorporated into the first, biographical part of this English edition, 
and some chapters have been telescoped together. In the discussion of 
Novalis’ political aphorisms a more detailed comparison with ideas of Schiller 
has been added. 

The task of adapting the original study for readers in a different language 
within a greatly reduced compass was a formidable one, and it would be too 
much to expect an ideal solution to all the problems involved. A great deal 
of ground that may be strange and difficult to some readers is traversed at a 
rapid pace, and the connections and transitions are not always clear. Though 
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cognizant of the change in perspective required for his new audience, the 
author occasionally fails to provide it. It will hardly be obvious that the 
presence of Ritter and Steffens enhanced the importance of Jena as “‘one of 
Europe’s cultural centers” (p. 30) or that Novalis’ official tours to Artern, 
Késen, Diirrenberg, and some less obscure communities, all within some 70 
miles of Weissenfels, constituted “‘considerable traveling” (p. 34). To men- 
tion less trivial points where a shift in perspective might have been justified, 
the non-German reader may not be favorably impressed by the emphasis on 
the mystic significance of 3, 7, and 13 as the arithmetical components of form 
in Novalis’ writings, and he may be more quick to observe that the wonderful 
symmetry attributed to the tale of Eros and Fable (p. 60) derives primarily 
from Professor Hiebel’s ingenious geometrical projection. The non-German 
reader will be less likely to agree that Novalis might have made contributions 
to world literature comparable to those of Dante, if it were not for the differ- 
ent characters of their historic epochs, or works comparable to those of 
Goethe, but for the difference in longevity. In both these comparisons, Pro- 
fessor Hiebel offers pertinent and stimulating suggestions, but this reviewer 
feels that comparisons with writers like Blake or Gerard de Nerval would 
give a truer picture of Novalis’ literary stature. 

Some unhappy translations of German quotations and titles may be 
mentioned with a view to future correction: “Darin habe ich nun meinen 
Sitz aufgeschlagen und forsche’’—‘“‘wherein I have now established myself to 
cast about” (p. 13); “Jakob Béhme lese ich jetzt im Zusammenhang”—“I 
am now reading Jacob Boehme in a greater content [sic]’”’ (p. 33); “ein fatales 
und albernes Buch’’—“‘a fatuous and silly book” (p. 45); “‘ . . . erinnert / Nur 
an die Zeit noch”—*“ ... recalling / Time but alone” (p. 47); “Orphische 
Urworte”—“Orphic Orisons” (pp. 45, 101); “Bruchstiicke des fortlaufenden 
Selbstgespriichs in mir—Senker”’—‘“fragments of the continuing soliloquy 
within me, sinkers, so to speak” (p. 27; Senker is a horticultural metaphor 
roughly corresponding to “‘offshoots’’). 

Nevertheless, Professor Hiebel’s English adaptation is intelligible and 
readable on the whole. As the first substantial appraisal of Novalis in the 
English language, it represents an invaluable contribution in the field of 
comparative literature. The appearance of three new English editions of parts 
of Novalis’ writings since World War II (cf. the bibliography on p. 119—a 
new English Ofterdingen is still urgently needed) indicates that this study too 
will not lack grateful readers. Those among them familiar with some of our 
contemporary English and American poets are likely to be refreshed by the 
simplicity, coherence, and immediacy of Novalis’ symbolism! 

RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 





Washington University 


BRIEFE DER BRUDER GRIMM AN SAVIGNY. Aus dem Savignyschen Nachlaf 
herausgegeben in Verbindung mit I. Schnack von Wilhelm Schoof. 
Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1953. Pp. xii+542. 


UBER DEN Nachlissen der Briider Grimm und ihrer besten Freunde, Friedrich 
Karl von Savigny und Achim von Arnim, hat kein guter Stern gestanden. 
Diese wichtigen Quellen sind fiir die germanistische Forschung bis vor einigen 
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Jahren kaum zuginglich gewesen (die Grimmschen Erben z.B. hatten sich 
das ausschlieBliche Verfiigungsrecht bis 1949 vorbehalten). Zum Teil sind 
die Nachlasse unkritisch und unvollstandig verwertet worden, wie in den 
Verdffentlichungen R. Steigs. Konrad Burdach sagte in seiner Einleitung 
zum Briefwechsel der Briider Grimm mit Lachmann, da diese ‘‘Urkunden 
dreier wahrhaft Grofer” der Sprachwissenschaft zu spat vorgelegt wurden. 
Dieses Urteil trifft leider auch auf die vorliegenden Grimm-Briefe an Savigny 
zu, gerade wegen ihrer grofen Bedeutung fiir die Sprach- und Rechtswissen- 
schaft, fiir die Mythologie, wie fiir die Geschichte der deutschen Romantik. 
Die Gegenbriefe Savignys hat Adolf Stoll schon in seinem dreibaindigen Werk 
iiber Savigny (Berlin, 1927 ff.) veréffentlicht. 

Die Freundschaft zwischen den Briidern Grimm und Savigny geht zu- 
riick auf Jacobs Marburger Studentenzeit i. J. 1802. Die vorliegenden Briefe 
(ungefahr 200) umspannen einen Zeitraum von fast einem halben Jahr- 
hundert. Sie beginnen mit Jacobs Riickkehr aus Paris 1805. Die letzten Zeilen 
tragen das Datum 1852. Der Herausgeber unterscheidet zeitlich vier Ab- 
schnitte. Der erste, von 1805 bis 1816, schlieBt noch die interessanten Briefe 
Jacobs vom Wiener Kongref ein. Der zweite Abschnitt umfaft die Berichte 
der Briider aus ihrer Tatigkeit an der Bibliothek in Kassel bis zur Uber- 
siedelung nach Géttingen (1829). Im dritten Abschnitt sind die Briefe aus 
den sieben Jahren an der Géttinger Universitat und vom zweiten Aufenthalt 
in Kassel bis 1841. Aus der letzten Zeitspanne (Berlin 1845-1852) enthilt die 
Sammlung nur vier Briefe zu den politischen und religiésen Zeitfragen, 
auBerdem einige kurze Notizen an den alten Freund. Ein Anhang bringt 
sechs Miarchen von Jacob und sechs altdinische Heldenlieder und Balladen 
von Wilhelm Grimm. 

Briefe der Briider Grimm sind meistens weit eher wichtige wissenschaft- 
liche Essays als getreue Spiegel ihres intimen Lebens. Die Briider waren 
zuriickhaltend, ja scheu, wenn es sich um die eigene Person handelte. Das 
trifft auch fiir die Briefe an Savigny, A. von Arnim, Lachmann, usw. zu. 
Inhaltlich bieten die Briefe aus der Kasseler Zeit das meiste fiir die Germani- 
stik. Im Mittelpunkt stehen detaillierte Erérterungen, die sich auf die grofSen 
Lebenswerke der Verfasser beziehen, wie die Deutsche Grammatik, die Deut- 
schen Sagen und die Kinder- und Hausmdarchen. Jacobs Anteil an den Briefen 
ist weit bedeutender als der Wilhelms. Zu Savignys sechsbindigem Werk 
Geschichte des rimischen Rechts im Mittelalter (1815-1831) nimmt Jacob zuerst 
in einem zw6lf Seiten langen Brief freunschaftlich-kritische Stellung (S. 215- 
27). Das Werk als “‘nationales, organisches Erzeugnis der Volksgeschichte”’ 
war Jacob “gar lieb und ganz in meiner Meinung.” Bei Wilhelms Herausgabe 
der Altddnischen Heldenlieder werden die verschiedenen Ubersetzungsprobleme 
erlautert und verschiedene wissenschaftliche Ansichten konsequent ver- 
treten. Savigny und auch A. von Arnim unterstiitzen Wilhelm in seiner 
Ansicht iiber Wesen und Wert der Ubersetzungen, wahrend Jacob jede 
Ubersetzung verwirft (“Eine treue Ubersetzung eines wahren Gedichtes ist 
unméglich,” S.115). 

Neben vielen bedeutenden Briefstellen iiber politische und kulturelle 
Zeitfragen interessieren die Urteile der Briider tiber Goethe, A. von Arnim, 
Niebuhr und Lachmann. Wenn auch in dem Gesamtbild keine wesentlich 
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neuen Ziige hervortreten, so sei doch auf einige bemerkenswerte AuSerungen 
hingewiesen. Die Kritiken der Briider an Goethes Wahlverwandschaften und 
Wilhelm Meister (S. 88, 296, 315) sind schon z.T. aus den Briefen an Arnim 
bekannt. Jacob weist jedoch Savignys scharfes Urteil iiber Goethe in einer 
treffenden Formulierung zuriick: “Durch seine Schattenseite lernen wir aber 
seine Lichtseite gerade begreifen. Beide sind ineinander auf das mannig- 
falteste verwebt; wo er undeutsch ist, blickt oft eine innige deutsche Gesin- 
nung daneben; wo er heidnisch scheint, spricht er oft mit christlicher Milde 
und Menschenliebe” (S. 315). Arnims Kraft zur Dichtung wird erkannt, 
aber fiir Arnims romantische Phantasie fehlt den Briidern der Sinn. Jacob 
empfindet, daf Arnim “heimlich an der Unordnung seinen uniiberwindlichen 
SpaB habe.’’ Das Kapriziése bei Arnim findet so gelegentlich eine sehr tref- 
fende Charakterisierung (S. 88, 286). 

Der Wortlaut der Briefe ist vollstandig wiedergegeben. In der Schreib- 
weise und Zeichensetzung ist die urspriingliche Form beibehalten. Gute 
Briickentexte als Uberleitung zu den einzelnen Briefen erleichtern das Ver- 
stindnis. Ein ausgezeichneter Anmerkungsapparat, ein chronologisches 
Verzeichnis der Briefe und ein Namenregister erhéhen den Wert der Arbeit. 
Dem Herausgeber gebiihrt Dank, daZ er uns diese schon verloren geglaubten 
Dokumente einzigartiger Geistesarbeit in einer wissenschaftlich vorbildlichen 
Veréffentlichung zugianglich gemacht hat. 

HERBERT R. LIEDKE 
College of the City of New York 


GreorGc BUCHNER UND DER DANnpDysMus. Von R. Gunkel. Studia Litteraria 
Rheno-Traiectina. Disputationes Instituti ad Historiam Litterarum 
Comparativam investigandam in Universitate Rheno-Traiectina con- 
diti..., Vol. m. Utrecht, 1953. 


REVIEWING this book is a task that is both exasperating and embarrassing. 

A psychologically interesting subject is treated here in an incredibly jejune 

manner; a theme that demands sensitiveness and discernment is handled 

with crude naiveté. This naiveté is so perfect that it would be disarming if 

it did not result in repeated nonchalant slander—without a trace of evidence 
against Biichner, the man and the revolutionary. 

The author believes he can solve alleged contradictions in Biichner’s 
personality by presenting him as subject to the influences of dandyism and, 
with this in view, by discussing his work “vom komparatistischen Gesichts- 
punkt aus, wobei die Aufmerksamkeit an erster Stelle auf die kontemporire 
Dichtung der Nachbarlander gelenkt wird.” Through conclusions so fuzzy, 
derived from assumptions so doubtful and confused that it is hardly possible 
to summarize them in an earnest manner, he arrives at the thesis that par- 
ticularly “der englische Dichter Byron” served Biichner directly or indirectly 
as a model for his own thought, emotions, and actions. Verbal analogies which 
prove nothing are his strongest support. 

Insight into the dandy as a sociological-psychological phenomenon 
charged with ethical questions, and some understanding of Biichner would 
be needed to give meaning to such an investigation. Treatises on dandyism in 
the nineteenth century are available. Outstanding among the scholarly ones 
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are those by Gustav Koehler (1911), written from the viewpoint of literary 
history, and by Karl Jaspers’ student Otto Mann (1925), who has learned 
much from the penetrating psychological-existentialist perception of his mas- 
ter. Our author mechanically culls from these and other studies the “traits” of 
the dandy, isolated from any meaningful context, adds them up to form a list, 
and then checks Biichner’s biography, letters, and works against it. Naturally, 
he does find fitting quotations. Having thus “‘proven”’ that Biichner is a dandy 
he goes on to ask: Which characters in Biichner’s works are dandies (defined 
in the same manner)? Danton and Leonce, according to him. ‘‘Therefore” 
Dantons Tod and Leonce und Lena were written at dandyistic times of his 
life. The fact that Lenz and Woyzeck, written between or, respectively, imme- 
diately after these works, show no trace of dandyism, proves to the author 
the rightness of his interpretation, for the true dandy oscillates between 
different moods! Every inner change in Danton and Leonce, real or fancied, 
is taken as an indication of a change in Biichner himself while working at the 
plays. In Dantons Tod, for example—written, by the way, in less than five 


weeks—“gelang es dem Dichter, wahrend er schrieb, sich allméhlich von 
dem Druck des Weltschmerzes zu befreien. Zu gleicher Zeit beginnt der 
Epikurismus sich bemerkbar zu machen. . . . Merkwiirdig ist es aber, festzu- 
stellen, dass anfangs nur die Nebenfiguren . . . epikurische Ziige tragen. Der 


Dichter stand offenbar noch zu sehr unter dem Druck des Weltschmerzes, 
als dass er auch den Epikurismus Dantons hatte hervorheben kénnen.... 
Dantons Untergang hat unsern Dichter mit Schmerz erfiillt, aber zugleicher- 
zeit [sic] ist ihm sein Vorbild eine niitzliche Lehre gewesen. Der Verlauf von 
Dantons Leben lehrte Biichner die Gefahren zu erkennen, die einem ange- 
henden Dandy auf seinem Weg nach der “Impassibilité’’ drohten [A free 
invention]. Aus diesem Grunde {italics ours] kann die Méglichkeit nicht aus- 
geschlossen werden, dass Biichners Studium von Dantons Leben... dem 
Dichter auch im eigenen Leben dienlich war.’’ He found out what he wanted 
from life, “namlich Ansehen und Ruhm”’ (p. 99). 

The moralistic-didactic approach, the irresponsible method, and the 
style of this paragraph are characteristic of the book. It abounds in the dis- 
covery of similar ‘““Méglichkeiten, die nicht ausgeschlossen werden kénnen”’ 
(if it were not for our knowledge of Biichner’s life and character). The author 
believes that the poet’s passionate underground work for political and social 
liberation was largely dominated by his personal ambition. ““Opportunismus, 
verbunden mit dem Bediirfnis, sich Geltung zu verschaffen, kénnte Biichner 
veranlasst haben, sowohl in die Politik einzugreifen als sich spater aus der- 
selben zuriickzuziehen. Ist doch ein solcher Charakter gern bereit, fiir eine 
Sache einzutreten, wenn er dabei die Gelegenheit hat, als Fiihrer zu impo- 
nieren. Wenn es eine solche Gelegenheit nach einiger Zeit nicht mehr gibt, 
so schwindet gleich sein Interesse an der Sache” (p. 39). What is the basis 
for this amazing interpretation? Nothing but the fact that in some of the 
patterns of dandyism delineated in those studies which furnished to the 
author his concept of it, opportunism was one element. How can its presence 
in Biichner be proven? He wrote to his parents he would like to study the 
medical-philosophical sciences, “‘ ‘auf dem Felde sei noch Raum genug um 
etwas Tiichtiges zu leisten und die Zeit sei gerade dazu gemacht dergleichen 
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anzuerkennen.’ Aus diesen Worten geht nicht nur ein Bediirfnis sich geltend 
zu machen hervor, sondern auch ein Hang zum Opportunismus’”’ (p. 37). 
The author’s other piece of evidence, Biichner’s correspondence with Gutz- 
kow, actually proves the opposite of his assertion. 

Intellectual contempt of the revolutionary for the masses that he wants 
to liberate is a frequent and interesting phenomenon. This is the way our 
study explains it: “Das Volk steht dem ungehinderten Genuss im Wege. 
Biichner [actually Biichner’s Danton] ist sich dessen schmerzlich bewusst. 
Daher [italics ours] im Auslande sein Verzicht auf politische Aktivitat” (p. 54). 
Where the facts of Biichner’s life do not fit the dandy concept even on the 
surface, they are made to fit into it by the most startling devices: “Der 
wahre Dandy ist durch Geld oder Besitz unabhangig. Biichner war unbegiitert; 
er musste immer auf Mittel sinnen, sich Geld zum Lebensunterhalt zu ver- 
schaffen. .. . Geld und Besitz waren jedoch fiir Biichner nicht Ziel, sondern 
nur ein Mittel, sich Ansehen zu erwerben. Dieses Ansehen sollte ihn dann zu 
gleicher Zeit unabhingig machen. . . . Das Geld, das ihm diese Unabhingig- 
keit dauernd erméglichen sollte, wire dann auch schon gekommen. Sein 
friiher Tod hindert uns daran, festzustellen, ob er diese Absicht spaterhin 
tatsachlich zu verwirklichen vermocht hatte” (p. 42). 

So much about the author’s biographical-psychological approach. A 
few examples must do to illuminate his comparatist methods and results: 

“In der Biichnerforschung wird Biichners Kenntnis des Franzésischen 
mehr oder weniger als selbstverstandlich vorausgesetzt. Es lassen sich aber 
leicht direkte Beweise fiir diese Annahme erbringen: Erstens die Tatsache, 
dass Biichner Gutzkows Aufforderung zum Mitiibersetzen der Hugoschen 
Dramen sofort akzeptierte und dann, dass seine wissenschaftliche Abhandlung 
in franzésischer Sprache erschien”’ (p. 25). This is convincing indeed, literally 
the only convincing finding in a chapter comprising one-fourth of the book. 
All others equal by their validity as evidence the following example, not to 
speak of their value as contributions to our knowledge or understanding: 
[The word Bedlam occurs in one of Biichner’s letters and also in Heine’s and 
Piickler-Muskau’s writings]. “Ohne Zweifel wird das betreffende Wort noch 
bei andern Dichtern dieser Zeit begegnen. Man kann sich fragen, woher die 
literarische Verwendung dieses Wortes stammt.... Da es, dem Ursprunge 
nach, ein englisches Wort ist, liegt die Annahme auf der Hand, dass die Quelle 
eine englische ist, und wer kime eher als Vermittler des Wortes in Betracht 
als der in Deutschland weit und breit bekannte Byron? Tatsichlich findet 
sich dieses Wort in seinem Briefwechsel. . .. Von wem Biichner dieses Wort 
iibernommen hat, ist schwer zu entscheiden. Er kénnte das Wort bei Byron, 
den er sehr bewunderte, selbst gelesen haben; es bleibt aber ebenso gut 
méglich, dass er es bei Piickler-Muskau oder einem andern, dieses Wort 
benutzenden, Dichter gefunden hat’ (p. 20). The problem was from the 
beginning one of the author’s creation.—Heine uses in several poems the 
peace-in-the-grave motif, which also occurs in many folk-songs and in poems 
by other authors of the nineteenth century, thus in one written by Byron 
and translated by Heine. Now Biichner’s Danton also says: “Die Leute 
sagen, im Grab sei Ruhe und Grab und Ruhe seien eins.’’ Gunkel’s conclusion: 
“Die Eingangsworte Dantons: ‘Die Leute sagen...’ weisen darauf hin, 
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dass unser Dichter die Anschauung, welche die Worte einleiten, nicht als 
urspriinglich gelten lassen will, sondern als von andern (etwa Byron durch 
Heine) ibernommen. ... Trotz Biichners ausdriicklicher Versicherung, dass 
er die Werke Heines nicht kenne, stellt es sich hier heraus, dass dessen un- 
mittelbarer Einfluss auf das Schaffen Biichners nicht ausgeschlossen werden 
kann” (p. 21). 

Fully aware of a reviewer’s responsibilities toward his subject, his read- 
ers, and the author, we cannot but characterize this book as a collection of 
statements and deductions which range from the meaningless through the 
trite to the absurd. They are connected with each other through the constant 
use of daher and also, of es steht fest, wir gelangen zur Erkenntnis, wir konnten 
zeigen, when none of these assertions are justified. The spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and style of this study are equally inept. We assume that the sub- 
ject was entrusted to the author as the theme for a doctoral dissertation and 
that he did not quite know what to do with it. Such things have happened 
before. The question which puzzles us is why an institution as venerable as the 
University of Utrecht has lent its name to a publication of this sort. 

FRANZ H. MAUTNER 
Queens College 


ADALBERT STIFTERS STUDIENJAHRE (1818-1830). Von Moriz Enzinger. Inns- 
bruck: Osterreichische Verlagsanstalt, 1950. Pp. 286. 

NACHSOMMER: ZUR DEUTUNG VON STIFTERS DicutuNG. Von Walther Rehm. 
Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1951. Pp. 141. 


STIFTERS NARREN: ZUM PROBLEM DER SPATROMANTIK. Von Hedwig Strau- 
mann-Windler. Ziirich: Juris-Verlag, 1952. Pp. 99. 


THOSE INTERESTED in Stifter have enjoyed a rich feast during the post-war 
years. The search for demons that characterized the biographies of Roed| 
and Weif} has abated, and a sweet reasonableness more compatible with the 
Stifterian spirit has taken its place. The demonic Stifter book still exists, but 
it has assumed the guise of semi-fiction: cf. Lily Hohenstein, Adalbert Stifter, 
Lebensgeschichte eines Uberwinders (Bonn, 1952). The appearance of emi- 
nently sane books by the non-Germans Lunding and Blackall has also served 
to clear the air. Presently the worst danger for Stifter lies in his understand- 
able misuse as a patriotic symbol by the Sudeten-German refugees; the wel- 
come republication of Alois Hein’s Stifter (Vienna—Bad Bocklet—Ziirich, 
1952) has been marred by its presentation as a “Volksbuch vom [sic] Stifter.” 
None of the three books reviewed here has a similar flaw in its attitude toward 
its subject; likewise the uncritical reverence which has so often weakened 
excellent Stifter studies (one thinks even of such famous names as Staiger and 
Nadler) is missing. 

The best recent Austrian scholarship, like the novel of the Musil-— 
Broch—Doderer lineage, has come near to frightening the reader through its 
abundance of factual detail. Castle’s Der groBe Unbekannte, Rommel’s 
gigantic Ali-Wiener Volkskomédie, and Enzinger’s Adalbert Stifters Studien- 
jahre are prime examples of this positivist revival. Enzinger has undertaken 
a reconstruction of Stifter’s formal education at Kremsmiinster and Vienna; 
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for his material he depends largely upon the textbooks the youth studied. The 
mental attitudes of the mature Stifter developed, it is argued, from these 
early and presumably lasting impressions. Thus Enzinger’s most important 
chapters are “Das Gymnasium” (I'V), “Die philosophischen Studien” (V), 
“Das Rechtsstudium in Wien” (VII), and, above all, “Stifters Weltan- 
schauung im Zusammenhang mit seiner Schulbildung”’ (XI). The discussions 
of life at Kremsmiinster, the school’s role as a locale in Stifter’s works, the 
youthful poetry, and the first attempts at painting are relatively less interest- 
ing. 

Unfortunately it is sometimes impossible to see the forest for the trees. 
In Chapters IV and V the schoolwork is presented so carefully that Stifter 
is nearly forgotten, except for such rare and cautious hints as: “Bei den Végeln 
{in J. F. Blumenbach’s Handbuch der Naturgeschichte| wird auf ihre Wichtig- 
keit im Haushalt der Natur verwiesen, was wegen Stifters ‘Nachsommer’ 
von Interesse sein kénnte” (p. 70). If the climactic investigation of the 
“‘Weltanschauung” followed directly upon the school chapters, little would 
be lost; but the reader of Chapter XI will find himself referring constantly— 
and rather desperately—to sections in IV, V, and VII which he has not been 
able to appreciate before. The intervening chapters, particularly that on 
“Zeugnisse,” might have gone into an appendix. Enzinger does not possess 
the keenest sense of proportion; the natural historians Blumenbach and Baum- 
gartner receive but a quarter of the space granted to the philosopher Likawetz 
(IV), and in the résumé of influences nature must take third place after religion 
and morality (XI). Both the individual chapter and the entire book would 
gain from a new arrangement and from the realization that Stifter was de- 
voted as much to natural science as to what Enzinger calls “natiirliche Re- 
ligion.”” 

Nevertheless it is the book’s cardinal merit that Stifter’s impregnation 
with “einer gema®igten Aufklirung” (p. 153), with “eine Art christlichen 
Humanismus” (p. 186), is proved beyond any doubt. Enzinger’s success 
may encourage scholars to search for hidden factors in the life of the adult 
Stifter; for example, one would like to know more about those Vienna years 
(1837-1840) between Stifter’s marriage and the publication of Der Condor. 
Enzinger may also inspire research of a less original and less energetic variety. 
Many of his facts require an interpretation more complicated than that 
which he is willing to give; he indicates the Promised Land but does not enter 
it, except in the most tentative fashion. 

Rehm’s interpretations on the other hand, are completed in themselves. 
Professor Lange has judged Rehm’s Nachsommer “urbane,” among other 
things (GR, xxv, 228), and it is difficult to discover a better word for this 
ingratiating essay on autumn’s pleasant aberration. One wonders if the book 
does not belong to belles lettres rather than scholarship, although Rehm makes 
a tacit claim to the second category by the inclusion of the usual apparatus. 
His theme is the ambiguity of the belated summer, an “‘aufschlieSendes und 
abschlieSendes Symbol,” whose graceful sadness, as writers ranging in value 
from R. H. Bartsch to Walt Whitman (Specimen Days) and Stifter have 
shown, is capable of constant variation. Chapter I chats about the weather 
phenomenon and about some pre-Stifterians who have appreciated its 
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peculiar quality. Chapter IT introduces the ““Nachsommer”’ of Stifter’s novel, 
an emotional state composed of an “innige Stille des Herzens” and “das 
Gefiihl unausgefiillter Leere.’”’ The third chapter concentrates on the figure 
of Risach, while Cicero and Jakob Grimm are offered as non-fictional philoso- 
phers of old age. In Chapters IV and V the problems and special beauties of 
autumnal love are followed by an excursus on the “‘Nachsommer’”’ in painting. 
The list of contents might be continued for the remaining five chapters; the 
method however does not change. By looking to Stifter’s novel and the 
companion tales, to the author’s life and predilections, and to other contem- 
plators of ‘das Nachsommerische,” Rehm hopes not to define but to illumi- 
nate the countless facets of the word and the idea. The subtitle reads: “Zur 
Deutung von Stifters Dichtung.” Would not the paraphrase be more accurate: 
toward an interpretation of the concept ‘‘Nachsommer” in German culture, 
with special reference to Stifter? Jean Paul, J. P. Hebel, Goethe, Hélderlin, 
and especially Jakob Burckhardt have acquired an importance unbecoming 
to a supporting cast. 

At any event, this new Nachsommer is one of the most engaging pieces 
of criticism the German language realm has recently produced. Apart from 
the question of genre, one is compelled to find fault with Rehm’s stylistic 
lapses. A confirmed Stifterian should not write such a macaronic—and by 
no means isolated—passage as: “‘Procul negotiis, darf er [die wiirdevolle Mufe] 
auf seinem Tusculum verbringen, im Aspernhof und im Rosenhaus, in dem 
noch etwas vom Wesen...der casa colonica auf germanischem Boden 
nachwirkt, in der Windstille des Gemiits, in der hilaritas mentis, in der comi- 
tas, der serenitas und maturitas des... Herzens, und zwar ohne sich das 
horazische: Spes et Fortuna valete zurufen zu miissen”’ (p. 40). Nor is there 
a Horatian aurea mediocritas in Rehm’s fondness for the hyphen: “Sie sind im 
lebendigen Still-Stand der Zeit, im Augen-Blick eines spiten, reifen Gliickes 
aufgehoben ...zur Voraus-Setzung in den Grund des Rosenhauses... 
eingelassen” (p. 68). 

Hedwig Straumann-Windler undeniably makes Stifter her exclusive 
concern; indeed she apologizes when on the last page of Stifters Narren she 
mentions the “‘Genfer Philosophieprofessor” Henri Amiel. An introduction 
pays brief attention to Jean Paul, a conclusion deals but a little more liberally 
with the fool in writers like Mérike and Droste, Keller and Grillparzer; the 
work is centered, too exclusively centered, on Die Narrenburg. Of Stifter’s 
grotesques, only the earlier Scharnasts meet the stern requirements Strau- 
mann-Windler has set up for the fool: “Stifters Narr [ist] ein Schwarmer, 
der trotz seiner seligen Sehnsucht wohl weif, daf seine all- und liebetrunkenen 
Traume lacherlich verpuffen miissen als ein weltfernes, unnétig eingebildetes 
Zuviel der Phantasie”’ (p. 12)—and: “Er vermag weder die ertriumte Ferne 
bei sich zu halten, noch gelingt es ihm, im Irdischen Fu® zu fassen”’ (p. 71). 
Tiburius Kneigt, having come to an understanding with actuality, loses 
his membership in the select company of fools. 

The “‘Narr,” able to find neither the ideal nor the real world, is in danger 
of losing himself in a vacuum (p. 35 and passim). His predicament reflects 
that of Stifter himself, who reluctantly abandons the heavens for an “ex- 
emplary” version of the earth. Accordingly, the sudden outburst of almost 
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pedantically descriptive writing during the tour of the Fools’ Castle repre- 
sents an attempt to ward off intellectual destruction, a remedy efficacious 
enough to become the source of Stifter’s later objective style. Straumann- 
Windler enlivens her arguments at this point by a close comparison of Die 
Narrenburg with its romantic predecessor, Das Majorat, thereby demonstrat- 
ing how badly the rest of her book needs the comparative method. Too many 
writers of the transitional decades survive chiefly in special studies, and 
Straumann-Windler’s subtitle is, after all: “Zum Problem der Spaétromantik.” 
The application of her theory to any number of literary fools, from Immer- 
mann’s sensitive Hermann (Die Epigonen) to Nestroy’s coarser Lips (Der 
Zerrissene) or Griepenkerl’s addled Harro (Ein Uberlebender), would have 
produced helpful, if often predictable, conclusions about an author’s inclina- 
tion toward the romantic past or realistic future. The discovery of the crisis 
in Die Narrenburg is hardly startling; by an expansion of compass a pedestrian 
contribution to Stifter studies might have become a suggestive essay on a 
difficult period. 

The subtitle in Rehm creates an expectation of the particular, in Strau- 
mann-Windler of the general; Rehm has prepared a happier surprise. Enzinger 
chooses as a subtitle the dates 1818-1830. At the end of Das Médl aus der 
Vorstadt Nestroy makes his Schnoferl say: “Ehrlich wahrt am langsten.” 

GEORGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 
University of Buffalo 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 1820-29. By Josephine Bauer. (Anglistica, I). 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1953. Pp. 362. 


THE NEED of a detailed study of the London Magazine, 1820-1829, has long 
been evident. Probably no other nineteenth-century British magazine mus- 
tered so distinguished a roll of contributors—in its early years at any rate 
and perhaps no other first printed so many essays and poems that have be- 
come a permanent part of the English literary inheritance. Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and De Quincey were of course the London’s first-magnitude luminaries, but 
the number of its lesser lights was also impressive—including as it did such 
men as Bernard Barton, Thomas Carlyle, Henry Cary, John Clare, Hartley 
Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, George Darley, Thomas 
Hood, Walter Savage Landor, and Thomas Noon Talfourd. Furthermore, the 
London is important in the history of criticism in that it was among the 
earliest periodical champions of the cause of the Romantics and a pioneer in 
freeing criticism of political bias and publishers’ puffing. Few magazines 
offer a better opportunity for studying the interrelationships of a group of 
writers interested in a common literary enterprise. 

Thus far, however, the published accounts of the London have been frag- 
mentary or limited primarily to the work of individual authors or editors, 
as in Blunden’s Keats’s Publisher, Howe’s Life of William Hazlitt, the Tibbles’ 
John Clare, Curling’s Janus Weathercock, and Jerrold’s Thomas Hood, and in 
articles by Jacob Zeitlin, Olive Taylor, and T. R. Hughes. The latter in 1931 
completed a doctoral dissertation on the London at Jesus College, Oxford, 
which remains unpublished. The dissertation includes a historical and 
critical study of the magazine, and even more important, identification of 
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the authorship of as many contributions as was possible in 1931. The work 
of more recent scholars now makes possible even more accurate and extensive 
identifications, a project which Miss Bauer reports has been undertaken by 
A. C. Prance and J. S. L. Gilmour. Miss Bauer’s book as the first comprehen- 
sive published study of the London deserves great credit, even though it has 
certain limitations and defects. 

Some of Miss Bauer’s difficulties are inherent in the comprehensiveness 
of her plan; she has attempted to describe and analyze the whole run of the 
magazine from 1820 to 1829, although the second and third series, in turn under 
Henry Southern and Charles Knight, were so distinctly inferior as virtually 
to constitute a different magazine. The success and fame of the London may 
fairly be credited to the genius of John Scott, who edited only the first four- 
teen numbers before he was struck down in a duel that arose from his attacks 
upon the blackguardly reviewing practices of Blackwood’s Magazine. The im- 
petus that Scott gave was enough to carry the magazine along successfully 
for a while under the editorship of John Taylor, but as early as May, 1823, 
Lamb was complaining that “‘the London drags heavily” and within another 
year that it had gone from “dull to worse.” In its last five years the magazine 
became an undistinguished semi-Utilitarian miscellany. 

Miss Bauer has admittedly made no effort to increase the number of 
identifications of contributors, but has here instead generally relied upon 
the work of previous scholars. She has conceived her task to be that of analy- 
zing “‘the contents of the magazine as it struck its contemporaries,’”’ most of 
whom did not know the identity of the authors. In any study of an early 
nineteenth-century periodical the problem of identification of authorship is 
so important that one wishes that Miss Bauer had not passed over it so lightly; 
at the least, one would have liked to see included in her book a list of the 
identified contributions she mentions or discusses. 

Such a list might have been a more profitable expenditure of space than 
several of her chapters. Chapter I, ‘Social and Political Background,” is a 
superficial sketch based upon well-known secondary sources, interlarded with 
some quotations from the London. The second chapter outlines briefly the 
history of eight contemporary periodicals, but sheds little new light upon 
any of them, with the possible exception of the Champion, a weekly edited 
by John Scott from 1813 to 1817. 

Of more value are Miss Bauer’s two chapters devoted to the London’s 
politics under four successive editors, although the London seems to have 
possessed little political influence. In the best tradition of “the free-born 
Briton,”’ its first editor, Scott, attacked both the Radical and the Tory ex- 
tremists, but after his death political discussion in the magazine gradually 
assumed less importance. Under Southern it generally supported the Utili- 
tarian reformers whom Scott had attacked. 

The London’s fame rests not upon its politics, however, but upon its 
essays, poems, stories, and literary criticism. It is in her treatment of these 
that Miss Bauer is at her best and makes her most important contributions. 

She analyzes with skill the reasons for John Scott’s success as editor. 
Under his direction the London from the first achieved a “unity of direction 
and purpose,” the absence of which in the magazine Hazlitt commented 
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upon two years after Scott’s death. The magazine was “deliberately urban” 
in tone, “‘the Londoner’s bias being assumed at all times and London being 
the point of reference for all articles” (p. 64). But Scott did not achieve unity 
by the exercise of the editorial scissors or by compelling his writers to follow 
a party line. When contributors took positions he thought unsound, instead 
of slashing or altering their articles he often added critical footnotes, not to 
trim or to disclaim responsibility but to make clear his and the magazine’s 
position without interfering with his authors’ freedom. And when the usually 
“friendly contentions” among some of the contributors tended to become 
heated, Scott by skillful chaffing preserved harmony and order. He was un- 
rivalled in securing an esprit de corps among his writers, which in turn lent to 
the magazine a distinctive character of its own. The loss of that spirit under 
John Taylor’s editorship contributed seriously to the London’s decline. 

The best of the magazine’s essays were later republished in book form 
by their authors or collected by others, but as Miss Bauer rightly points 
out, most of the essays, even some of Lamb’s, gain by being read in their origi- 
nal context. Under Scott’s editorship the interrelationships among the writers 
were close; they referred frequently to each other, they offered subjects to 
one another, and they borrowed freely in a generous give-and-take. As Hazlitt 
remarked: ‘“‘We flatter ourselves, that we not only say good things ourselves, 
but are the cause of them in others”’ (11, 686). 

In criticism, too, Scott succeeded in maintaining a higher level than his 
successors, partly because of his own gifts as a critic. More liberal than most 
contemporary critics, he opposed what he regarded as romantic excesses, but 
thought the principles of the “romantic sect or schism”’ the true ones. He 
praised Wordsworth as the greatest living poet but recognized his unevenness. 
Keats’s genius he defended against unfair attacks, but the poet’s errors of 
taste and judgment he chided. Though he conceded Shelley to be “‘unques- 
tionably one of the very first of our now living poets,” he lamented the 
poet’s identification with the Hunt group and thought his philosophy per- 
nicious. Byron he reprobated for his literary faults though he defended him 
as a great poet. ; 

In the revaluation of earlier literature, the London writers shared in the 
romantics’ interest in the middle ages by publishing folklore, traditional 
stories and ballads, and scholarly articles. No group of writers devoted so 
much space or exhibited so much enthusiasm for romantic Hellenism as did 
those of the London. But their most enthusiastic advocacy was reserved for 
the English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They par- 
took eagerly in the Elizabethan revival, even to the extent of frequent use of 
conscious archaisms in diction and phrasing. Favorite passages in Elizabethan 
literature they quoted, echoed, and imitated. So genuinely did the Eliza- 
bethan spirit fill some of the writers that at times their writings transcended 
the limitations of the pastiche, as for example in the poems of Darley. 

The London, Miss Bauer also demonstrates at some length, devoted 
more space than did its rivals to the criticism of foreign literature. Under 
Scott its bias was in favor of the Germans rather than the French, but French 
literature was by no means neglected. Especially notable was the series of 
scholarly articles by Henry Cary on the “‘Early French Poets.” From Novem- 
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ber, 1824, Stendhal became a regular contributor on French life and con- 
temporary literature. Cary, Stendhal, and Foscolo were the chief contribuors 
on Italian subjects. 

Miss Bauer devotes one chapter to the London’s criticism of the drama, 
music, and the fine arts. In the drama its preferences were heavily in favor of 
the older plays, but in music its interests lay rather more in “‘the experiments 
and innovations of its own day, whether in England or on the continent” 
(p. 316). In the criticism of painting and sculpture the London was fortunate 
in having as regular critics Hazlitt and T. G. Wainewright and as an occa- 
sional correspondent Haydon; their criticism was spirited and informed, but 
suffers from provinciality when compared with the magazine’s criticism of 
literature. 

Miss Bauer’s book clearly reveals faithful and careful study of the London 
in all its major aspects. One must record, therefore, with regret the large 
number of errors that disfigure her text. A table of errata lists a half-dozen 
typographical errors, but there are dozens of such errors unnoted. Some 
errors are perhaps other than typographical: the Whig leaders Russell, 
Althorp, and Durham are identified as liberal Tories (p. 27); the first Reform 
Parliament met in 1832 not 1830 (p. 36); the Utilitarian Society was not a 
major Benthamite organization but simply a small study group composed of 
the young John Stuart Mill and some of his friends (p. 50); William Cobbett 
becomes John Cobbett (p. 238). Some footnotes are inaccurate in reference 
(e.g., n. 18, p. 267); occasionally transcriptions of quotations are defective or 
inaccurate (e.g., p. 281, “dramatic vivacity of Propertius’”’ becomes “dramatic 
values”). Errors in the spelling of proper names are too frequent: e.g., 
Boccacio, Bounaparte, MacReady, Fosculo, and Carlisle (for Richard Carlile). 

In format and appearance this first volume of a new series of mono- 
graphs under the title Amglistica is attractive. 

FRANCIS E. MINEKA 
Cornell University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GERMAN CULTURE IN AMERICA, TO 1940. By Henry A. 
Pochmann and Arthur R. Schultz. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxxii+483. $6.50. 


THE FIRST part of the long-awaited bibliography of German-Americana can- 
not fail to be received with laudation by all students of the subject. Professor 
Pochmann, the compiler of this first part as well as of the promised volume 
on the subject of German philosophical, educational, and literary influences, 
has labored faithfully for a quarter of a century. Professor Schultz shares 
conspicuously in the editorial aspects of the volume. 

The endeavor to be “as nearly comprehensive as possible” shows, in 
part, in the “12,000 items, selected from 30,000 books and articles surveyed 
in all the principal libraries and depositories in this country, Germany, and 
England.” Certainly all normal sources for items appearing in print prior to 
1940 (for subsequent bibliography see American-German Review, April num- 
bers) have been excerpted exhaustively. Since study has been more ample for 
the longest-settled regions, the bibliography is fullest for areas east of the 
Mississippi. The German settlement story for California, for the Bay Region 
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particularly and for Nevada, two areas known best to the reviewer, is still 
unfinished business. Among resource libraries the Introduction, in addition 
to Stanford and UCLA, should have mentioned the UC Library at Berkeley 
(Weinhold, Bremer, and Burdach) and the Bancroft Library, also at UC, for 
files of German newspapers. (Indeed, the only considerable preservations are 
here, particularly the San Francisco Abend Post, 1863-1903, with less than 
ten per cent missing.) The Sutro Collection in the San Francisco Public 
Library has duplicates purchased at the end of last century from the Staats- 
bibliothek in Miinchen and includes numerous scarce sixteenth-century 
pamphlets. Unedited German pioneer manuscripts are also in the archives 
of the State Library at Sacramento. 

No co-ordinated history has yet appeared concerning German societies 
in San Francisco (Pacific Saingerbund, Deutscher Verein, Turnerbund, 
Druiden, Schiitzenverein, Deutsches Haus, usw.). Existing, fugitive explana- 
tory tracts in the Bancroft Library are, therefore, not generally known. The 
story of the predominance of Germans on the famous Comstock Lode in 
Nevada remains to be told, but the materials are available, largely, to be 
sure, in local English-text newspapers and in county documents. 

Where so much is offered in a bibliography, one should not chide too 
noisily at the lack of complete perfection. Credit for a cumbersome task must 
be accorded to those who labor faithfully so that other scholars’ efforts may 
be lightened. It is good to know that the University of Wisconsin still believes 
in the value of such compilations, the tradition for which it established long 
ago. 

C. GRANT Loomis 
University of California, Berkeley 
LORENZO IN SEARCH OF THE Sun. By Eliot Fay. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 147. $2.75. 
THE SUBTITLE of this thin volume is ““D. H. Lawrence in Italy, Mexico and 
the American Southwest.” Professor Fay makes use of these geographical 
boundaries to assist him, as he writes in his introduction, ‘‘to interpret, as I 
see them, the main currents in the life of D. H. Lawrence from 1920 to 1930. 
I chose this particular segment of his life because it seems to me that it has 
incomparable dramatic power”’ (p. 12). 

Both of these announced intentions—to interpret these ‘‘main currents” 
and to bring forth the “incomparable dramatic power” in the last decade of 
Lawrence’s life—fail to materialize. Professor Fay covers this period of 
Lawrence’s life with too much detail and too little interpretation. He more 
frequently acts as a reporter, not as an interpreter. The day-by-day happen- 
ings in Lawrence’s life are presented in a prosaic, undramatic, and journal- 
like manner. As it is in anyone’s life, not all of Lawrence’s daily activities 
are exciting. But when there are interest-arousing, dramatic situations in 
his life, they are usually described in the same journal-like style that is used 
for the commonplace occurrences. 

Lawrence wrote with dramatic force. He stirred up much excitement and 
controversy with his writings. And what he said also was often stimulating. 
One example, too briefly observed in this book, is the gist of what Professor 
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Fay calls Lawrence’s only speech. “ ‘I tried to explain to them,’ said Law- 
rence, ‘that it is less important for us to be artists than it is for us to be men. 
But of course they didn’t understand. I was just another voice crying in the 
wilderness’ ”’ (p. 88). This important event is here handled in three sentences 
without critical comment or interpretation. 

Shortly after this speech, Lawrence met W. Somerset Maugham. Law- 
rence wrote that he didn’t like Maugham. Professor Fay quickly makes a 
Pollyanna effort to smooth over this dissension by commenting that perhaps 
Maugham’s popularity, not his personality, irritated Lawrence. He continues, 
“Who can say? At any rate it is clear to-day that both writers deserve our 
respect and admiration, though for entirely different reasons” (p. 88). The 
discordance thus is not critically analyzed but dismissed with a pleasant 
generality. Incidents such as these—Lawrence’s only speech and his annoy- 
ance with Maugham—would have been given deeper scholarly value by more 
thorough coverage and interpretation, and also would have aroused more 
interest by less humdrum coverage. 

This book does bring out Lawrence’s acquirements as a carpenter, cook, 
and tailor. These down-to-earth aptitudes cast an illuminating light into the 
shadowy and sensual world that is usually associated with Lawrence. The 
author succeeds also in establishing the type of relationship that existed 
between Lawrence and his German-born wife, Frieda. Their marital relations 
were frequently stormy, sometimes violent, but Lawrence always had a great 
affection for Frieda. Once, when he was ill with malaria, he said to her, 
“But if I die, nothing has mattered but you, nothing at all” (p. 96). 

The result of Professor Fay’s research is a book that is frequently over- 
loaded with insignificant details and underdeveloped in the enlargement and 
critical interpretation of significant events in this decade of Lawrence’s life. 
It seems likely that a thoroughgoing scholar would by-pass this book and 
begin his own research with the primary sources to achieve a fuller interpre- 
tation of this period in Lawrence’s life. Professor Fay’s own words can best 
summarize this review: ‘“‘No book has yet been written, so far as I know, which 
covers Lawrence’s life from 1920 to 1930 in a completely satisfying way” 
(p. 13). 

GLENN O. CAREY 
University of Illinois 


RILKE’s CRAFTSMANSHIP: AN ANALYsIS OF His Poetic Styte. By H. W. 
Belmore. Modern Language Studies. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 
x+234. 


THE VERY title of this book should arouse the expectations of many Rilke 
critics and readers in a direction deplorably neglected in the past. Except for 
a few scattered stylistic analyses of any scope (those of Fritz Kaufmann 
and Kurt Oppert come readily to mind), it is safe to say that there has been 
a notorious lack of any consistent investigation of Rilke’s poetry as a whole 
from the standpoint of a close analysis of the elements of poetic language. 
Rarely has his work been the object of close critical reading, employing the 
techniques and methods of more recent criticism, in the sense that Yeats or 
Eliot or Valéry have been. The immense value of such a study at this time 
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will only too readily be appreciated by those with any experience of the mass 
of Rilke literature with its various biographical, mystical, theological or 
metaphysical orientations. H. W. Belmore has at last filled this lacuna with 
a work of painstaking ingenuity in an attempt to provide a firm textual 
foundation for an appraisal of Rilke’s ‘‘craftsmanship” (the term itself being 
suggested by the poet’s frequent allusions to ‘“Handwerk,” “‘Metier,” etc.). 

Mr. Belmore has adopted the methods of recent German critics such as 
Staiger and, more especially, Wolfgang Kayser (Das sprachliche Kunstwerk) 
in applying stylistic criteria to the poetry in question. As the author states 
in his Foreword, his study is a thesis that was subsequently revised and ampli- 
fied for publication. After a brief but informing Introduction he examines 
minutely the elements of Rilke’s poetry, ranging from consideration of mat- 
ters like verse forms, rhyme, rhythm, tempo, volume, alliteration, vowel 
sounds, assonance, enjambement to concern with syntax, word order, lan- 
guage, metaphors and similes. A chapter ranging from the earliest to the 
later poetry is devoted to each of the above headings respectively. In the main 
the body of the book is anchored to a profuse number of examples and illustra- 
tions from the original poetry; these are united by a thoughtful and interest- 
ing running commentary. The work is not intended for the aesthetic edifica- 
tion of the ordinary reader, nor is it merely a handbook of suitable quotations 
for erudite purposes; rather it is an indispensable aid for those anxious to 
penetrate less superficially than heretofore into the texture of one of the most 
unique bodies of poetry in our time. Concern with language, and particularly 
the language of poetry, is often, unfortunately, a precise and tedious opera- 
tion, but Mr. Belmore more than compensates for the sometimes pedestrian 
nature of his presentation with many apt and brilliant insights into the topics 
discussed. Such passages are too numerous to be quoted in such brief space, 
but I single out a few from the chapter on Syntax, which contains much useful 
material: 

“Rilke, largely concerned with ‘the intellectual shape of poetic matter,’ 
needs a syntax of his own; its main features are the extensive use of clauses 
and questions, as well as a preference for the subjunctive mood: these ele- 
ments give his middle style its characteristic allure, that carefully advancing 
deliberateness which accompanies, while guarding and restricting it, a con- 
siderable boldness of expression. The use of these syntactic forms is necessary 
to Rilke’s at times laborious efforts to arrive at the accurate, fully satisfactory 
and exhaustive expression of his poetic truth” (p. 83). 

Or again, on participles (from the same chapter): ‘Used as nouns, parti- 
ciples again exercise their enlarging and deepening effect: they give extension 
in time, and by reflection also in space. The present participle particularly 
seems to create this spatial sensation, while the past participle provides a deep 
anchorage in time” (p. 99). Even the important function of the parenthesis in 
Rilke’s poetry is broken down into its respective functions of expressing an 
aside, creating a dimension in depth or isolating a concept, effecting a dimen- 
sional enlargement of the poem or lending “relief to a metaphor that would 
be flatter or less colourful without their space and distance giving effect” 
(pp. 102f.). It is by virtue of attention to just such homely, instrumental fac- 
tors that the ultimate effect of great poetry is largely measured. 
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The chapters on “Language” and “Metaphorsand Similes” contain many 
provocative observations and comments. The subsequent one on “The De- 
velopment and Growth of Rilke’s Style’ builds more generally on the findings 
of the preceding sections and, for one reader at least, comprises the most in- 
teresting portion of the book. Restating the fact that the three main elements 
of the poet’s formal equipment are rhyme, alliteration and vowelling, the 
author sets up convincing criteria for identifying the different phases of 
Rilke’s work (i.e., ‘eclectic,’ ‘ornate,’ etc.). The dissonance caused by the 
addition of thirty-seven new poems to the earlier edition of the Buch der 
Bilder is well presented, and there are many fine references to other poets such 
as Hopkins, Valéry and Verlaine, and to the placement of Rilke within the 
general German poetic tradition. A careful comparison is further made be- 
tween the style and structure of both Elegies and Sonnets; with almost in- 
stinctive sureness Mr. Belmore seems to select the right elements to set off 
these two bodies of mature poetry of such different tone and pattern. 

The final chapter, ‘“The Effect of Rilke’s Style on Contemporary Language 
and Literature,’ seems least satisfactory, as any study of influences, especially 
such recent ones, is generally apt to be. Again one may feel that not quite full 
justice has been rendered to the late poetry which followed the Elegies and 
Sonnets ; or that here and there the author has perhaps overstated the case for 
Rilke’s craftsmanship, though obvious failures and shortcomings have not 
been neglected. 

There are too many fine points in this book to be covered in a single review, 
too many weighty considerations and insights to be retained at one or even 
two readings. It is therefore a work to be taken slowly and in small doses, with 
constant reference to the over-all picture of Rilke’s poetic development. The 
prediction is that Rilke students will henceforth more and more have recourse 
to Mr. Belmore’s analyses and to the type of Rilke criticism that the “‘field”’ 
has long been awaiting. 

FRANK Woop 
University of Minnesota 


WELTINNENRAUM: Die DiIcHTUNG RAINER MARIA RILKES. Von Werner 
Giinther. Zweite Auflage. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1952. Pp. 342. 


IN THE preface to this second (revised and considerably enlarged) edition of 
the author’s Weltinnenraum (first ed., Bern: Paul Haupt Verlag, 1943), 
Giinther voices dissatisfaction with much Rilke criticism of the following 
types since 1943: (1) literary adulation by personal friends, mostly women, 
(2) criticism that does not build on other scholars’ previous results, (3) those 
studies that see Rilke problems as too isolated, and (4) those that analyze 
as philosophic thought what should be treated as aesthetic, poetic thought. 
Giinther avoids these pitfalls, except for occasional excessive praise of Rilke’s 
late poetry (pp. 186-88). 

This review wil! discuss only the additions and changes occurring in 
Giinther’s second edition. The meticulous analysis of Rilke criticism since 
1943 (and changes in Giinther’s views due to it) is the largest and most valu- 
able contribution. It occurs in the main body of the work (pp. 9-284) as well 
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as in the copious critical notes (pp. 285-335). The author also utilizes the 
following four primary sources, in addition to those used in his first edition: 
Aus dem Nachlab des Grafen C. W. (1950), Briefwechsel in Gedichten mit Erika 
Mitterer (1950), Aus den Taschen-Biichern und Merkbliattern 1925 (1950), 
Die Briefe an Grifin Sizzo (1950). With these he gives additional interpreta- 
tion of some of Rilke’s late poems (e.g., p. 314, note 69). He also includes 
excerpts from the texts of a few poems from Rilke’s correspondence in verse 
with Erika Mitterer. 

As tocritical works on Rilkeafter 1943, Giintherdraws heavily on Wodtke’s 
dissertation Rilke und Klopstock (Kiel, 1948), as well as on Kohlschmidt’s 
Rilke-Interpretationen (Lahr, 1948), Bassermann’s Der spdte Rilke (Miinchen, 
1947), Bollnow’s Rilke (Stuttgart, 1951), Rehm’s Orpheus: Der Dichter und 
die Toten (Diisseldorf, 1950), and Holthusen’s Der spate Rilke (Ziirich, 1949). 
Giinther has considerably augmented his last three chapters, ‘‘Die fremde 
Geliebte” (pp. 106-35), ‘‘Puppe und Engel” (pp. 136-53), and “Orpheus” 
(pp. 154-206). Giinther’s interpretation of Rilke’s “fremde Geliebte”’ is 
modified by Wodtke’s opinion that she was a real woman (Benvenuta) but 
was also the idealistic image to spur Rilke on to ‘““‘Werkvollendung.”’ Giinther 
considers this latter interpretation more important. In connection with the 
“Puppe”’ concept, Giinther draws on Herbert Singer’s views regarding Rilke’s 
relation to Kleist’s treatise on marionettes, as well as on Singer’s interpreta- 
tion that the “Puppe”’ for Rilke is a poem in embryo (p. 149). One minor 
error in this section is: “‘attischen Stellen” (p. 148) for “attischen Stelen.” 
In the “Orpheus” chapter Giinther discusses a wide variety of interpretations 
of the Duineser Elegien and the Sonette an Orpheus (Dehn, Buddeberg, 
Kreutz, and F. J. Brecht, in addition to critics mentioned above). This last 
chapter also contains text excerpts from Rilke’s French poetry, with addi- 
tional text samples from Vergers and Quatrains Valaisans. Giinther thinks 
that Rilke’s French poems are a result of ‘““Entspannung”’ after the stress of 
writing the Duineser Elegien and the Sonette an Orpheus; he sees in them the 
playful, light use of motifs which have occurred in the Elegien and Sonetté 
(pp. 196-203). Throughout this final chapter Giinther mentions a wide 
variety of secondary sources made available since 1943. In this chapter he 
comments on French (Angelloz, Mercanton), Italian (Croce), and English 
critics (Mason, J. B. Morse), as well as on German and Swiss scholars. 

Two essays added in the appendix are also brought up to date. “Rilke 
und Hélderlin” (pp. 226-54) was written by Giinther early in 1950 and was 
first published in the Hélderlin-Jahrbuch (1951). As this essay appears in this 
second edition of Weltinnenraum, it takes into account H. Singer’s disserta- 
tion Rilke und Hélderlin (Kéln, 1950), with agreements and minor differences 
of opinion stated in lengthy notes on nearly every page. “Uber die absolute 
Poesie”’ (pp. 255-84), in showing Rilke’s place in modern poetry from Baude- 
laire on, contains a discussion of the views of several French critics on “la 
poésie absolue,”’ a poetic term of Verlaine. This essay previously appeared in 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 
xxl (1949). 

The many additions and changes in this second edition of Giinther’s 
Weltinnenraum show how meticulously Giinther has based his findings on 
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previous results of other scholars. Only a few Rilke critics have been so careful 
in their work. 
ROBERT R. BREWSTER 
University of Richmond 


AMERIKANISCHES WORTERBUCH (AMERIKANISCH-DEUTSCH; DEUTSCH-AMERI- 
KANISCH). Von Arthur Mayer. Berlin: Axel Juncker Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
487. 


THE EXPRESSED purpose of this addition to the Juncker series of dictionaries 
is to enable German readers of American newspapers, periodicals, or novels 
to cope with the peculiarities that go with the American use of the English 
language. Such an enterprise is as laudable as it is difficult, considering the pit- 
falls of any attempt to render American slang in another language. As to 
Mayer’s principle of selection, he blithely claims to have included here those 
slang expressions which, however isolated in their occurrence, give fair promise 
of enduring. But that, one finds, is an order he was obviously ‘“‘not up to”’ 
(Mayer’s version, p. 35: be up, to=Gesuch eingereicht haben). The slang he 
does list—and for that matter, not only slang—will in many instances astonish 
interested Americans as it will mislead unsuspecting Germans. To start with, 
the initiated will wince a little to discover that Kurath’s Word Geography of 
the Eastern United States was published in “‘American” Arbor and that “thru” 
constitutes the standard American spelling as contrasted with the British 
“through.” But what subsequently shows up on every page in the way of 
questionable items must leave even the most charitable observer in serious 
doubt about the wisdom of offering this dictionary to German readers seeking 
enlightenment about the intricacies of the “American” language. Even the 
smallest sampling of such items should amply explain our skepticism. To wit: 
under the entry abroad the illustration “has he got back from his abroad?”’; 
accommodator= Krankenschwester, “Hilfe”; adopt, to=sich eine Krankheit 
zuziehen; backing and forthing=hin und her gehen, dummes Zeug treiben; 
bad: for, off for =geneigt (he is so bad for it); bad-off, badly off =krank; baddy- 
baddy=armselig, “mies”; ball=Glaschen Schnaps; bald=kahle Bergspitze; 
barber pole! =Schweig! ruhig!; bulkhead=Bodenklappe (zum Keller); laying 
pipes=Ansiedlung, innere Kolonisation; poo out on s. th. (something) = 
verichtlich abtun, nicht beachten; new business department = Werbe-, Propa- 
gandaabteilung; shoddy people = “‘neureich”’; to hit one’s stride=sich nicht aus 
der Ruhe bringen lassen. To be sure, these examples were chosen entirely 
at random and represent by no means the extreme, such as fried shirt (Frack- 
hemd) and worse. 

The second part, Deutsch-A merikanisch (a little over a tenth the length 
of Part I) is only slightly better than the first. Thus one is compelled to state 
that Mayer’s nobly conceived idea resulted in a regrettable miscarriage. 

Joun R. FREY 
University of Illinois 
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